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| Nuns. 54. SATURDAY, September 22, 1750. 


Dane d 
 Neovague pergunt interire lunæ; 
Tu ſecanda marmora 


| Tocas ſub ipſum 22 et f, | 


| Day preſſes on FY heels of day, . 
And moons increaſe to their decay; 
But you, with thoughtleſs pride elate, 
Unconſcious of impending fate, 
Command the pillar' d dome to rife, „ 
When bo ! thy tomb forgotten lies. | FrRAXCE:Q 


7 the RAMBLER, 


Hos, 


SIR, 
1 HAVE lately 1 called, Fray 2 mingled 
life of buſineſs and amuſement, to attend the 
laſt hours of an old friend; an office which has 
filled me, if not with melancholy, at leaſt with ſerious 
reflexions, and turned my thoughts towards the con- 
templation of thoſe ſubjects, which, though of the 
utmoſt importance, and of indubitable certainty, are 
generally ſecluded from our regard, -by the jollity 
of health, the hurry of employment, and even by 
| the calmer diverſions of ſtudy and ſpeculation ; or 
if they become accidental topics of converſation and 


argument, yet rarely fink deep into the heart, but 1 


give occaſion only to ſome ſubtilties of reaſoning, or 
 <legancies of declamation, which are hears, ap- 
Planets and — 


I 1s, indeed, not a to conceive e how a man 
| accuſtomed to extend. his views through a long con- 
Vor. II. 3 C̃atſde⸗- 
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catenation of cauſes and effects, to trace things from nel 
their origin to their period, and compare means with de] 


ends, may diſcover the weakneſs of human ſchemes ; 
detect the fallacies by which mortals are deluded ; de 
ſhew the inſufficiency of wealth, honours, and power, | ma 
to real happineſs ; and pleaſe himſelf, and his audi- 
tors, with learned lectures on the vanity of life. 


Bur though the ſpeculatiſt may ſee and ſhew the lauf 
folly of terreſtrial hopes, fears, and deſires, every Bei 
| hour will give proofs that he never felt it. Trace ic] 
bim through the day or year, and you will find him | the 
acting upon principles which he has in common with 
the illiterate and unenlightened, angry and pleaſed in t 
like the loweſt of the vulgar, perſuing, with the 
ſame ardor, the ſame deſigns, graſping, with all the fro: 
__ eagerneſs of tranſport, thoſe riches which he knows was 
| he cannot keep, and ſwelling with the applauſe -- Pin 
which he has gained by proving that applauſe is of all 


no value. exp 
Tus only conviction that ruſhes upon the ſoul, tar 
and takes away from our appetites and paſſions the ho 
power of reſiſtance, is to be found, where I have how 
received it, at the bed of a dying friend. To enter Tate 
this ſchool of wiſdom is not the peculiar privilege ©*v 
of geometricians ; the moſt ſublime and important kno 

| precepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor very 
laborious preparations, they are enforced without 48a. 
the aid of eloquence, and underſtood without ſkill | the 
in analytic ſcience. Every tongue can utter them, {9 
and every underſtanding can conceive them. He of { 
that wiſhes in earneſt to obtain juſt ſentiments con- Wich 
cerning his condition, and would be intimately ac- *'*7» 
quainted with the world, may find inſtructions on | "A 
every fide. He that deſires to enter behind the ſcene, beſte 
which every art has been employed to decorate, and nigh 


every paſſion labours to illuminate, and wiſhes to mer! 


, ſee life tripped of thoſe ornaments which make it men 
glitter on the ſtage, and expoſed in its natural mean. 
| | CM dts neſs, 
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neſs, impotence and nakedneſs, may find all t' ie 
delufion laid open in the chamber of diſeaſe : he 
will there find vanity diveſted of her robes, power 
deprived of her ſceptre, and hypocriſy without her 


_ maſk 


Tus friend whom I have loſt was a man em- 
nent for genius, and, like others of the ſame claſs, 


| ſufficiently pleaſed with acceptance and applauſe. 


Being careſſed by thoſe who have preferments and 
riches in their diſpoſal, he conſidered himſelf as in 
the direct road of advancement, and had caught the 
flame of ambition by approaches to its object. But 
in the midſt of his hopes, his projects, and his Fr. 
ties, he was ſeized by a lingering diſeaſe, which, 
from its firſt ſtage, he knew to be incurable. Here 
was an end of all his viſions of greatneſs and hap- 
pineſs ; from the firſt hour that his health declined, 


all his former pleaſures grew taſteleſs. His friends 


_ 
1 
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= 
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expected to pleaſe him by thoſe accounts of the 
growth of his reputation, which were formerly cer- 


tain of being well received; but they ſoon found 


how little he was now affected by compliments, and 
bow vainly they attempted, by flattery, to exhila- 


rate the languor of weakneſs, and relieve the ſoli- 
citude of approaching death. Whoever would 
know how much piety and virtue ſurpaſs all ex- 


ternal goods, might here have ſeen them weighed 
againſt each other, where all that gives motion .to 


the active, and elevation to the eminent, al! that 
ſparkles in the. eye of hope, and pants in the boſom 
of ſuſpicion, at once became duft in the balance, 
without weight and without regard. Riches, autho- 
rity, and praiſe, loſe all their influence when they 
are confidered as riches which to-morrow ſhall be 


beſtowed upon another, authority which ſhall this 


night expire for ever, and praiſe which, however 
merited, or however ſincere, ſhall, after a few mo- 
ments, be heard no more. 5 
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In thoſe hours of ſeriouſneſs and wiſdom, no- 
thing appeared to raiſe his ſpirits, or gladden his 
heart, but the recollection of acts of goodneſs, nor 
to excite his attention but ſome opportunity for the 
exerciſe of the duties of religion. Every thing that 
terminated on this fide of the grave was received 
with coldneſs and indifference, and regarded rather 
in conſequence of the habit of valuing it, than 
from any opinion that it deſerved value; it had 


little more prevalence over his mind than a bubble 


that was now broken, a dream from which he was 
awake. 


was tedious, that had not ſome tendency to diſen- 


pects into futurity. 


Ir is now paſt, we have cloſed his eyes, and heard 


him breathe the groan of expiration. At the ſight 
of this laſt conflict, I felt a ſenſation never known 
to me before; a confuſion of paſſions, an awful ſti]- 
neſs of ſorrow, a gloomy terrour without a name, 

The thoughts that entered my foul were too ſtrong 
to be diverted, and too piercing to be endured ; 
but ſuch violence cannot be laſting, the ſtorm ſub- 
_ in a ſhort time, I wept, retired, and grew 


I nav from that time frequently revolved in my 
mind, the effects which the obſervation of death 
produces, in thoſe who are not wholly without the 
power and uſe of reflexion ; for by far the greater 


part it is wholly unregarded, their friends and their 


enemies fink into the grave without raiſing any un- 


common emotion, or reminding them that they are 


themſelves on the edge of the precipice, and that 
they muſt ſoon plunge into the gulph of eternity. 

: Ir ſeems to me remarkable that death increaſes 
our veneration for the good, and extenuates our 


_ hatred 


-- 


His whole powers were engroſſed by the 
conſideration of another ſtate, and all converſation | 


gage him from human affairs, and open his proſ- | 


bo By 
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hatred of the bad. Thoſe virtues which once we 


envied, as Horace obſerves, becauſe they eclipſed 


our own, can now no longer obſtrut our reputa- 
tion, and we have therefore no intereſt to ſuppreſs 
their praiſe. That wickedneſs, which we feared for its 
malignity, is now become impotent, and the man 
v__ name filled us with alarm, and rage, and in- 


dination, can at laſt be conſidered only with pity, 
or contempt, . 8 


Wasn a friend is carried to his grave, we at 


once find excuſes for every weakneſs, and palliations 
of every fault; we recolle& a thouſand endearments, 
which before glided off our minds without impreſ- 


|. fion, a thouſand favours unrepaid, a thouſand duties. 


unperformed, and with, vainly wiſh for his return, 

not ſo much that we may receive, as that we may 
beſtow happineſs, and recompenſe that kindneſs 
which before we never underſtood. 1 5 


Tue is not, perhaps, to a mind well inſtruct- 


ed, a more painful occurrence, than the death of 


one whom we have injured without reparation. Our 


crime ſeems now irretrieveable, it is indelibly re- 
corded, and the ſtamp of fate is fixed upon it. We 
conſider, with the moſt afflictive anguiſh, the pain 

which we have given, and now cannot alleviate, 
and the loſſes which we have cauſed, and now can- 


not repair. 


Or the ſame kind 150 the emotions which the 


death of an emulator or competitor produces. Who - 
ever had qualities to alarm our jealouſy, had excel - 
lence to deſerve our fondneſs, and to whatever ar- 


dor of oppoſition intereſt may enflame us, no man 


ever outlived an enemy, whom he did not then wiſh 


to have made a friend. Thoſe who are verſed in 
literary hiſtory know that the elder Scaliger was the 
redoubted antagoniſt of Cardan and Eraſmus ; yet 
a⁊t the death of each of his great rivals he relented, 
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and complained that they were ſnatched away from 
him before their reconciliation was completed. 


Tu-ne etiam moreris * Ab] quid me linguis, raſme, 
Ante meus quam ſit conciliatus amor ? 


Art thou too fall'n? ere anger could ſubſide 
And love Man the has great guns died ? 


Sven are the ſentiments with which we e finally. 
review the effects of paſſion, but which we ſome- 
times delay till we can no longer rectily our errors. 
Let us therefore make haſte to do what we ſhall cer- 
tainly at laſt wiſh to have done; let us return the ca- 
reſſes of our friends, ard endeavour by mutual endear- 
ments to heighten that tenderneſs which is the balm 
of life. Let us be quick to repent of injuries while 
repertance may not be a barren anguiſh, and let us 

open our eyes to every rival excellence, and pay 
_ early and willingly thoſe honours * Jae will 
ccmpel u us to pay at laſt, Z 
Aru ANATUS, 


= 


Nous. 
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Nuus. 55. Tuxsbar, Sept. 25, 1750. 
| Maturo pro pior define funeri 


Inter ludere uirgines, 8 
Et ſtellis maculam ſpargere candidis: 
Non fiquid Pholoen ſatis me 
Et te, Chlori, decet.----- TE Hos. 
Now near to death that comes but flow, 
Now thou art ſtepping down below; 
Sport not amongſt the blooming maids, 
But think on ghoſts and empty ſnades: . 
What ſuits with Pboloe in her bloom, * 
Gray Cloris will not thee become; 7 
A bed is different from a tomb. 


Cnc. 

NN 
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HAVE been but a litt'e time converſant in the 

L world, yet I have already had frequent oppor- 

tunities of obſerving the little efficacy of remon- 

ſtrance and complaint, which, however extorted by 


| oppreſſion, or ſupported by reaſon, are deteſted by 


one part of the world as rebellion, cenſured by ano- 
ther as peeviſhneſs, by ſome heard with an appear- 
ance of compaſſion, only to betray any of thoſe. 
ſallies of vehemence and reſentment, which are apt 
to break out upon encouragement, and by others 
paſſed over with indifference and neglect, as matters 
in which they have no concern, and which, if they 
ſhould endeavour to examine or regulate, they might 
draw milchief upon themſelves. Po Fee PI 


Leer fince it is no leſs natural for thoſe who think 
themſelves injured to complain, than for others to 
neglect their complaints, | ſhall venture to lay my 
| Eaſe before you, in hopes that you will enforce my 

opinion, if you think it juſt, or endeavour to reQtify | 
my ſentiments, if I am miſtaken. I expect, at 
leaſt, that you will diveſt yourlelf of partiality, and 
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that whatever your age or ſolemnity may be, you 
will not, with the dotard's inſolence, pronounce me 
ignorant and fooliſh, perverſe and refractory, only 
becauſe you perceive that I am young. 


Mr father dying when I was but ten years old, 
left me, and a brother two years younger than my- 
ſelf, to the care of my mother, a woman of birth 
and education, whoſe prudence or virtue he had no 
reaſon to diſtruſt. She felt, for ſome time, all the 
ſorrow which nature calls forth, upon the final ſe- 
| pore of perſons dear to one another; and as 
| her grief was exhauſted by its own violence, it ſub- 
ſided into tenderneſs for me and my brother, and 
the year of mourning was ſpent in carefles, conſo- 
_ lations, and inſtruction, in celebration of my fa- 
ther's virtues, in profeſhons of perpetual regard to 
his memory, and hourly inſtances of ſuch fondnefs 
as gratitude will not eafily ſuffer me to forget. 


Bur when the term of this mournſul felicity was 
expired, and my mother appeared again without 
the enſigns of ſorrow, the ladies of her acquaintance 
| began to tell her, upon whatever motives, that it 
was time to live like the reſt of the world; a 
powerful argument which is ſeldom uſed to a wo- 
man without effect. Lady Giddy was inceſſantly 

relating the occurrences of the town, and Mrs. 
Gravely told her privately, with great tenderneſs, 
that it began to be publickly obſerved how muck 
me over - acted her part, and that moſt of her ac- 
quaintance ſuſpected her hope of procuring another 
huſband to be the true ground of all that appear- 
ance of tenderneſs and piety. CE 


ALL the officiouſneſs of kindneſs and folly was 
duſied to change her conduct. She was at one 
time alarmed with cenſure, and at another fired with 
Praiſe. She was told of balls, where others ſnone 
only becauſe ſhe was abſent ; of new l bo 
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which all the town was crouding; and of many 
ingenious ironies, by which domeſtick diligence was 
made contemptible. | 


Irx is difficult for virtue to ſtand alone againſt fear 
on one fide, and pleaſure on the other; eſpecially. 
when no actual crime is propoſed, and prudence it- 

ſelf can ſuggeſt many reaſons for relaxation and in- 
dulgence. My mamma was at laſt perſuaded to ac - 
company Miſs Giddy to a play. She was received 
with a boundleſs profuſion of compliment, and at- 
_ tended home by a very fine gentleman. Next day 
ſhe was with leſs difficulty prevailed on to play at 


Mrs. Gravely's, and came home gay and lively; 


for the diſtinctions that had been paid her awaken- 
ed her vanity, and good luck had kept her princi- 
| ples of frugality from giving her diſturbance. She 
now made her ſecond entrance into the world, and. 
her friends were ſufficiently induſtrious to prevent 
any return to her former life; every morning brought 
meſſages of invitation, and every evening was paſſed 
in places of diverſion, from which ſhe for ſome time 
complained that ſhe had rather be” abſent. In a 
ſhort time ſhe began to feel the happineſs of acting 
without controul, of being unaccountable for her 
hours, her expences, and her company; and learn- 
ed, by degrees, to drop an expreſſion of contempt, 


or pity, at the mention of ladies whoſe huſbands 


were ſuſpected of reſtraining their pleaſures, or their 
play, and confeſſed that ſhe. loved ta go and come 
as ſhe pleaſed. ; 


I was: ſtill favoured with ſome incidental 'pre- 
_cepts and tranſient endeatments, and was now and 
then fondly kiſſed for ſmiling like my papa: but moſt. 
Part of her morning was fpent in comparing the 
opinion of her maid and milliner, contriving ſome 
variation in her dreſs, viſiting ſhops, and — 
compliments; and the reſt of the day was too ſhort: 
for viſits, cards, plays, and concerts. ED 
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Sur now began to diſcover that it was impoſſible 
to educate children properly at home. Parents could 
not have them always in their ſight ; the ſociety of 


| ſervants was contagious ; company produced bold- 


neſs and ſpirit; emulation excited induſtry ; and a 


large ſchool was naturally the firſt ſtep into the open 


world. A thouſand other reaſons ſhe alledged, ſome 
of little force in themſelves, but ſo well ſeconded 


by pleaſure, vanity, and idleneſs, that they ſoon 
overcame all the remaining principles of kindneſs 


and piety, and both I and my brother were diſ- 
patched to boarding ſchools. RE 


How my mamma ſpent her time when ſhe was 


_ thus diſburthened I am not able to inform you, but 


J have reaſon to believe that trifles and amuſements 


took ſtill faſter hold of her heart. At firſt, ſhe vi- 
ſited me at ſchool, and afterwards wrote to me; but 
in a ſhort time, both her viſits and her letters were 
at an end, and no other notice was taken of me 
than to remit money for my ſupport. | \( 


Wa I came home, at the vacation, I found 
_ myſelf coldly received, with an obſervation, © that 
this girl will preſently be a woman.” I was, after 
the uſual ſtay, ſent to ſchool again, and overheard 


my mother ſay, as I was a going, Well, now I 
ſhall recover.” OED | 


In ſix months more I came again, and, with the 


_ vſual childiſh alacrity, was running to my mother's 
embrace, when ſhe ſtopped me with exclamations 
at the ſuddenneſs and enormity of my growth, hav- 


ing, ſhe ſaid, never ſeen any body ſhoot up ſo 


much at my age. She was ſure no other girls 


ſpread at that rate, and ſhe hated to have children 
look like women before their time. ] was diſcon- 


certed, and retired without hearing any thans more 
than, © Nay if you are angry, madam Steeple, you 
may walk off,” %% 


WHEN 
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Warn once the forms of civility are violated- 
there remains little hope of return to kindneſs or 
| decency. My mamma made this appearance of re- 
ſentment a reaſon for continuing her malignity, and 
poor Miſs Maypole, for that was my appellation, 
was never mentioned or ſpoken to but with ſome ex- 
preſſion of anger or diſlike. | 1 


Se had yet the pleaſure of dreſſing me like a 
child, and I know not when I ſhould have heen 
thought fit to change my habit, had I not been reſ- 

cued by a maiden ſiſter of my father, who could 
Not bear to ſee women in hanging ſleeves, and there- 
fore preſented me with brocade for a gown, for 
which I ſhould have thought myſelf under great 
obligations, had ſhe not accompanied her favour 
with ſome hints that my mamma might now con- 
ſider her age, and give me her ear-rings, which 
 _ the had ſhewn long enough in publick places. 


I xow left the ſchool and came to live with my 
mamma, who conſidered me as an uſurper that had 
_ ſeized the rights of a woman before they were due, 
and was puſtung her down the precipice of age, that 
1 might reign without a ſuperior. While I am thus 
beheld with jealouſy and ſuſpicion, you will readily 
believe that it is difficult to pleaſe. Every word and 
look is an offence. I never ſpeak, but | pretend to 
ſome qualities and excellences, which it is criminal 
to poſieſs; if I am gay, ſhe thinks it early enough 
to coquette ; if J am grave, the hates a prude in 
bibs ; if I venture into company, I am in hafte for 
a huſband ; if I retire to my chamber, ſuch matron- 
'Y like ladies are lovers of contemplation. I am on one 
„ Ppretence or other generally excluded from her aſ- 
/ ſemblies, nor am I ever ſuffered to viſit at the ſame 
place with my mamma. Every one wonders why 
the does not bring Miſs more into the world, and 
when ſhe comes home in vapours I am certain that 
the has heard either of oy roy or my wit, and 
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expect nothing for the enſuing week, but taunts 


menaces, contradiction and reproaches. 


Tuus I live in a ſtate of continual perſecution, 


only becauſe I was born ten years too ſoon, and 


cannot ſtop the courſe of nature or of time, but am 
unhappily a woman before my mother can willingly 
ceaſe to be a girl. I believe you would contribute 
to the happineſs of many families, if, by any argu- 
ments or perſuaſions, you could make mothers 


aſhamed of rivalling their children; if you could 


ſhew them, that, though they may refuſe to grow 


| wiſe, they muſt inevitably grow old; and that the 
proper ſolaces of age are not muſick and compli- 


ments, but wiſdom and devotion; that thoſe who 
are ſo unwilling to quit the world will ſoon be 


driven from it; and that it is therefore their inte- 
reſt to retire while. there yet remain a few hours for 


I an, Cc. 


Nun. 56. SaTurDay, Sept. 29, 1750. 


le res ludicra, fime 


Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum, Hon. 


Fare wel the ſtage: for humbly I diſclaim 
Such fond perfuits. of pleaſure, or of fame, 
I I muſt fink in ſhame, or ſwell with pride, 
42s the gay palm is granted or denied. Fs Axels. 


Nen, more unpleaſing than to find that of. 


fence has been received when none was in- 


tended, and that pain has been given to thoſe who 
were not guilty ef any provocation. As the great 
_ and of ſociety is mutual beneficence, a good man is 
always uneaſy when he finds himſelf. acting in op- 
paſition to the yon of life ; becauſe tho“ his 
_ eonicience may eaſily acquit him of malice. * 
1 f 
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of ſettled hatred or contrivances of miſchief, yet 


he ſeldom can be certain, that he has not failed by 
negligence, or indolence ; that he has not been hin- 
dered from conſulting the common intereſt by too 

much regard to his own eaſe, or too much indiffe- 


rence to the happineſs of others. 


Nos is it neceſſary, that, to feel this uneaſineſs, 
the mind ſhould be extended to any great diffuſion 


of generoſity, or melted by uncommon warmth of 


benevolence ; for that prudence which the world. 


| teaches, and a quick ſenſibility of private inte- 
reſt, will direct us to ſhun needleſs enmities ; fince 


there is no man whoſe kindneſs we may not ſome 
time want, or by whoſe malice we may not ſome 


| þ time ſuffer. 


I raves therefore frequently looked with wonder, 
and now and then with pity, at the thoughtleſſneſs 


with which ſome alienate from themſelves the affe- 
Cciions of all whom chance, buſineſs, or inclination 
brings in their way. When we ſee a man purſu- 


ing ſome darling intereſt, without. much regard to 
the opinion of the world, we juſtly conſider him as 


corrupt and dangerous, but are not long in diſcover- 


ing his motives; we. ſee him actu by paſſions 
which are hard to be refiſted, and deluded by ap- 
pearances which have dazzled ftronger eyes. But 
the greater part of thoſe who ſet mankind at de- 
fiance by hourly irritation, and who live but to in- 


fuſe malignity, and multiply enemies, have no hopes 
to foſter, no defigns to promote, nor any expecta- 
tions of attaining power by inſolenee, or of climb- 
ing to greatneſs by trampling on others. They 
give up all the ſweets of kindneſs, for the ſake of 


peeviſhneſs, petulance, or gloom; and alienate the 


world by neglect of the common forms of civility, 
and breach of the eſtabliſhed laws of converſa- 


Evsay 
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Every one muſt, in the walks of life, have met 


with men of whom all ſpeak with cenſure, though 


they are not ch ble with any crime, and whom 


none can be perſwaded to love, though a reaſon 


can ſcarcely be aſſigned why they ſhould be hated ; 


and who, if their good qualities and actions ſome- 


times force a commendation, have their 11 al- 
ways concluded with confeſſions of di 


Tais ill cxconomy of fame is ſometimes the effect 


of ſtupidity. Men whoſe perceptions are languid 
and ſluggiſh, who lament nothing but loſs of money, 
and feel nothing but a blow, are often at a difficulty 
_ to gueſs why they are encompaſſed with enemies, 
though they negle& all thoſe arts by which men are 
endeared to one another. Theyggomfort themſelves. 
that they have lived irreproachably ; that none can 
_ charge them with having endangered his life, or 
diminiſhed his poſſeſſions; and therefore conclude 
that they ſuffer by ſome invincible fatality, or impute 
the malice of their neighbours to ignorance or envy. 
They wrap themſelves up in their innocence, and 
enjoy the congratulations of their own hearts, with- 
out knowing or ſuſpecting that they are every day 


deſervedly incurring reſentments, by withhelding 
from thoſe with whom they converſe, that regard, 
or appearance of regard, to which every one is en- 


titled by the cuſtoms of the world. 


Tur are many injuries, which almoſt every 
man feels, though he does not complain, and which, 
upon thoſe whom virtue, elegance, or vanity have 
made delicate and tender, fix deep and laſting in- 
preſſions; as there are many arts of graciouſneſs 

And conciliation, which are to be practiſed without 


2 expence, 


| guſt ; he is 
* a good man, but I cannot like him.” Surely 
ſuch perſons have fold the eſteem of the world at 
too low a price, ſince they have loſt one of the re- 
wards of virtue, without gaining the profits of 
wichen TD | | 


«> 


«> 
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expence, and by which thoſe may be male our 
friends, who have never received from us any real 


benefit. Such arts, when they include neither guilt 


nor meanneſs, it is ſurely reaſonable to learn; for 


who would want that love which is ſo eafily to be 
gained ? And ſuch injuries are to be avoided ; for 


who would-be hated without profit ? 


Sour, indeed, there are, for whom the excuſe 


of ignorance or negligence cannot be alledged, be- 


cauſe it is apparent that they are not only careleſs 
of pleaſing, but ſtudious to offend ; that they contrive 


to make all approaches to them difficult and vexa- 


_ tious, and imagine that they aggrandize themſelves 
by waſting the time of others in uſeleſs attendance, 
by mortifying them with flights, and teazing them 


with affronts. | 


Men of this kind, are generally to be found 
ſequiouſneſs of dependants, and the flattery of pa- 


the ſame deference. 


Traxx thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance 
of pride, by which all mankind is ſo much enrag- 


ed, that it is never quietly endured, except in thoſe 
who can reward the patience which they exact ; and 


inſolence is generally ſurrounded only by ſuch whoſe 
baſeneſs inclines them to think nothing inſupporta- 
ble that produces gain, and who can laugh at ſcur- 

rility and rudeneſs with a luxurious table and an 


open purſe. _ 


Bur though all wanton provocations and con- 
 temptuous inſolence are to be diligently avoided, 
there is no leſs danger in timid compliance and tame 
reſignation. It is common, for ſoft and fearful tem- 


among thoſe that have not mingled much in gene- 
ral converſation, but ſpent their lives amidſt the ob- 


raſites; and by long conſulting only their own in- 
clination, have forgotten that others have a claim to 


pers, 
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pers, to give themſelves up implicitly to the direc- 


tion of the bold, the turbulent, and the overbearing ; 
of thoſe whom they do not believe wiſer or better 


than themſelves; to recede from the beſt deſigns 


where oppoſition muſt be encountered, and to fall 
off from virtue for fear of cenſure. 8 | 


Sou firmneſs and reſolution is neceſſary to the 


diſcharge of duty ; but it is a very unhappy ſtate of 
life in which the neceſſity of ſuch ſtruggles frequent- 
ly occurs; for no man is defeated without ſome re- 


tment, which will be continued with obſtinacy 
while he believes himſelf in the right, and exerted. 
with bitterneſs if even to his own conviction he is 
detected in the wrong, Even though no regard be 
had to the external conſequences of contrariety and 
diſpute, it mult be painful to a worthy mind to put 


1 afraid that I may be taxed wich infond- 


dility by many of my correſpondents, who believe 
their contributions unjuſtly neglected. And indeed 
when I fit before a pile of papers, of which each 


is the production of laborious ſtudy, and the off- 


| ſpring of a fond parent, I, who know the paſſions 
of an author, cannot remember how long they have 
lain in my boxes unregarded, without imagining to 


myſelf the various changes of ſorrow, impatience, . 


and reſentment, which the writers maſt have felt in 


Tuksx reflexions are ſtill more awakened, when, 
upon peruſal, I find ſome of them calling for a. 

place in the next paper, a place which they have 
never yet obtained; others writing in a ſtyle of ſu- 
periority and haughtineſs, as ſecure of deference, 
and above fear of criticiſm ; others humbly offering 
their weak aſſiſtance with ſoftneſs and 3 5 


others in pain, and there will be danger leſt the- 
| Kindeſt nature may be vitiated by too long a cuſtom. 


nith an opportunity of laughing. Let him carry 
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which they believe impoſlible to be reſiſted ; ſome 


- introducing their compoſitions with a menace of the 
_ contempt, which he that refuſes them will incur : 


others applying privately to the bookſellers for their 
intereſt and ſollicitation; every one by different 
ways endeavouring to ſecure the bliſs of publication. 
I cannot but confider myſelf, as placed in a very 
Mmcommodious ſituation, where I am forced to repreſs 
confidence, which it is pleaſing to indulge, to repay 
civilities with appearances of neglect, and ſo fre- 
quently to offend thoſe by whom I never was 
— Ro. ag 


TI x xow well how rarely an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new compoſition, contains his rap- 
tures in his own boſom, and how naturally he im- 


parts to his friends his expectations of renown ; and 
ads I can eaſily conceive the eagerneſs with which a 


new paper is ſnatched ap, by one who expects to 


find it filled with his own production, and perhaps 
has called his companions to ſhare the pleaſure ofa 
ſecond peruſal, I grieve for the diſappointment which 
he is to feel at the fatal inſpection. His hopes 
however do not yet forſake him; he is certain of 


giving luſtre the next day. The next day comes, 


and again he pants with expectation, and having 
8 — of laurels and Parnaſſus, caſts his eyes upon 
the barren page with which he is doomed never 


more to be delight. 


Fos ſuch cruelty what attonement can be made ? 
For ſuch calamities what alleviation can be found? 
J am afraid that the miſchief already done muſt be 


without reparation, and all that deſerves my care is 
Prevention for the future. Let therefore the next 
friendly contributor, whoever he be, obſerve the 


cautions of Swift, and write ſecretly in his own 
chamber, without communicating his defign to his 
neareſt friend, for the neareſt friend will be pleaſed 
it 
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to the poſt himſelf, and wait in ſilence for the event. 
If it is publiſhed and praiſed, he may then declare 
himſelf the author; 1f it be ſuppreſſed, he may 
wonder in private without much vexation ; and if it 


dulneſs of the writing generation. 


be cenſured, he may join in the cry, and lament the 


FF 

Nun. 57. Tus pax, Ocflober 2, 1 750. 
Non intelligunt bomines quam magnum vccrtigaliſit ee few * 

| ; 55 — Torr. 

The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality. 

To te RAM BLE R. 

1 


AM always pleaſed when I ſee literature made 
uſeful, and ſcholars deſcending from that eleva- 


tion, which, as it raiſes them above common life, 


muſt likewiſe hinder them from beholding the ways 


of men otherwiſe than in a cloud of buſtle and con- 
fuſion. Having lived a life of buſineſs, and remark - 
ed how ſeldom any occurrences emerge for which 


great, qualities are required, I have learned the ne- 
ceſſity of regarding little things, and though I do 


not pretend to give laws to the legiſlators of 
mankind, or to limit the range of thoſe power- 


ful minds that carry light and heat through all the 
regions of knowledge, yet I have long thought, 


that the greateſt part of thoſe who loſe themſelves 


in ſtudies, by which I have not found that they 
grow much wiſer, might, with more advantage both 


to the publick and themſelves, apply their under- 
| ſtandings to domeſtic arts, and ſtore their minds 


with axioms of humble prudence, and private ceco- 


—_ 


1 
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Your late paper on frugality was very elegant 
and pleaſing, but, in my opinion, not ſufficiently 
adapted to common readers, who pay little regard 
to the muſick of periods, the artifice of connection, 
or the arrangement of the flowers of rhetoric ; but 
require a few plain and cogent inſtructions, which 
may ſink into the mind by their own weight. 


Fu ALI is ſo neceſſary to the happineſs of 
the world, fo beneficial in its various forms to every 
rank of men, from the higheſt of human potentates, 
to the loweſt labourer or artificer ; and the miſeries 
which the neglect of it produces are ſo numerous and 
ſo grievous, that it ought to be recommended with 
every variation of addreſs, and adapted to every claſs 
of underſtanding. | 5 


Wurrnkf thoſe who treat morals as a ſcience 
will allow frugality to be numbered among the vir- 
tues, I have not thought it neceſſary to enquire. 
For I, who draw my opinions from a careful ob- 
ſervation of the world, am ſatisfied with knowing, 
what is abundantly ſufficient for practice, that if it 
be not a virtue, it is, at leaſt, a quality which can 
ſeldom exiſt without ſome virtues, and without which 
few virtues can exiſt. Frugality may be termed the 
daughter of prudence, the ſiſter of temperance, and 
the parent of liberty. He that is extravagant will 
quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce de- 
pendence, and invite corruption; it will almoſt al- 
ways produce a paſſive compliance with the wick- 
edneſs of others; and there are few who do not 
learn by degrees to practiſe thoſe crimes which they 
ceaſe to cenſure. 3˙ͤ ( 


Ire there are any who do not dread poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind ſeem unanimous 
enough in abhorring it as deſtructive to happineſs; 

and all to whom want is terrible, upon whatever 
principle, ought to think themſelves obliged to learn 

„ c | 5 the 
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the ſage maxims of our parſimonious anceſtors, and 
attain the ſalutary arts of contracting expence; for 


without frugality none can be rich, and with it very 


ew would be poor. 


T6 act air afts of vietun or e e of wit. © 


dom, a concurrence of many circumſtances is neceſ- 
ſary, ſome previous knowledge muſt be attained, 


ſome uncommon gifts of nature poſſeſſed, or ſome 
opportunity produced by an extraordinary combina- 


tion of things; but the mere power of ſaving what 
is already in our hands, muſt be eaſy of acquifition 
to every mind ; and as the example of Bacon may 
ſhew, that the higheſt intelle& cannot ſaſely neglect 
it, a thouſand inſtances will every day prove, that 
the meaneſt may practiſe it with ſucceſs, 


Nicnzs cannot be within the reach of great num- 

bers, becauſe to be rich is to poſſeſs more than is 
commonly placed in a ſingle hand; and, if many 

could obtain the ſum which now makes a man 
wealthy, the name of wealth muſt then be tranſ- 

_ Ferred to {ill greater accumulations. But I am not 
certain that it is equally impoſlible to exempt the 
lower claſſes of mankind from poverty; becauſe, 
though whatever be the wealth of the community, 

ſome will always have leaft, and he that has leſs 
than any other is comparatively poor; yet I do not 
ſee any coactive neceſſity that many ſhould be with- - 
dut the indiſpenſable conveniencies of life; but am 
ſometimes inclined to imagine, that, caſual calami- 
ties excepted, there might, by univerſal prudence, 
be procured an univerſal exemption from want; and 
that he who 'ſhould happen to have leaſt, might 


notwithſtanding have enough. 


| Bur without entering too far into ſpeculations 
which I do not remember that any political calcu- 


lator has attempted, and in which the moſt perſpi- 


cacious reaſoner may be eaſily bewi:dered, it is 2 


1 


vinces or nations, by which it is never 
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dent that they to whom providence has allotted no 
other care but of their own fortune and their own 


virtue, which make far the greater part of mankind 


have ſufficient incitements to perſonal frugality ; ; 
fince, whatever might be its general effect _ pro- 

ely to 
be tried, we know with certainty that there is ſcarce- 
ly any individual entering the world, who, by pru- 
dent parſimony, may not reaſonably promiſe himſelf 


a chearful competence in the decline of life. 


Tux proſpect of penury in age is * yy and 
_— that every man who looks | — him 


muſt reſolve to avoid it; and it muſt be avoided 
generally by the ſcience of ſparing. For, though 
in every age there are ſome, who by bold adven- 
tures, or by favourable accidents, riſe ſuddenly to 


riches, yet it is dangerous to indulge * of ſuch 


rare events: And the bulk of mankind muſt owe 


their affluence to ſmall and gradual profits, below 
which their expence muſt be reſolutely reduced. 


vou mult not therefore think me finking below the 
dignity of a practical philoſopher, when I recom- 


mend to the conſideration of your readers, from the 


ſtateſman to the apprentice, a poſition replete with 


mercantile wiſdom, 4 penny ſaved is twwo-pence gut; 


which may, I think, be accommodated to all con- 
ditions, by obſerving not only that they who purſue 


any lucrative employment will ſave time when they 


forbear expence, and that the time may be employ- 


ec ld to the encreaſe of profit; but that they who are 
above ſuch minute conſiderations, will find, by every 


victory over appetite or paſſion, new ſtrength added 


to the mind, will gain the power of refuſing thoſe 


ſolicitations by which the young and vivacious 
are hourly aſſaulted, and in time ſet themſelves 


| above the reach of | extravagance and folly. TR 


„ Ir 
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IT may, perhaps, be enquired by thoſe who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the juſt 
meaſure of frugality ? and when expence, not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, degenerates into profuſion ? To 
ſuch queſtions no pos anſwer can be returned; 
fince the liberty of ſpending, or neceſſity of parſi- 
mony, may be varied without end by different cir- 
cumſtances. It may, however, be laid down as a 
rule never to be broken, that à mar's voluntary ex- 
pence ſhould not exceed his reuenue. A maxim fo ob- 
_ vious and incontrovertible, that the civil law ranks 
the prodigal with the madman, and debars them 
equally from the conduct of their own affairs. 
Another precept ariſing from the former, and in- 
deed included in it, is yet neceſſiry to be diſtinctly 
impreſſed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the brave ; 
Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. Let no man 
preſume to ſpend upon hopes, to truſt his own abi- 
lities for means of deliverance from penury, to give 
a looſe to his preſent deſires, and leave the reckon- 
Ing to fortune or to virtue. 


Too theſe cautions, which, I ſuppoſe, are at leaſt 
among the graver part of mankind, undiſputed, I 
will add another, Let no man ſquander againſt his in- 

clination. With this precept it may be, perhaps, 
imagined eaſy to comply; yet if thoſe whom pro- 
fuſion has buried in priſons, or driven into baniſh- 
ment, were examined, it would be found that very 
few were ruined by their own choice, or purchaſed 
pleaſure with the loſs of their eſtates ; but that they 
 luffered themſelves to be born away by the violence 
of thoſe with whom they converſed, and yielded 
reluctantly to a thouſand prodigalities, either from 
a trivial emulation of wealth and ſpirit, or a mean 
fear of contempt and ridicule ; an emulation for the 
Prize of folly, or the dread of the laugh of fools. 

WT ; J $1 R, 1 
Your Humble Servant, 


 SOPHRON. 
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Nun. 58. Sarvavar, OZober 6, 1750. 
| ß Improbe 


Creſcunt divitiæ, tamen | | 
Curtæ neſcis quid ſemper abęſt rei. _ Hor, 
But, while in heaps his wicked wealth aſcends, 
He is not of his wiſh poſſeſs d; 5 
There's ſomething wanting ſtill to make him bleſs' d. 
„%% nw Rr OY | Fx Ax cis. 


As che love of money has been, in all ages, one 
of the paſſions that have given great diſtur- 
bance to the tranquillity of the world, there is no 
topick more copiouſly treated by the antient moraliſts 
than the folly of devoting the heart to the accumu- 
lation of riches. They who are acquainted with 
theſe authors need not be told how riches incite 
pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever they are 
mentioned; with what numbers of examples the 
danger of large poſſeſſions is illuſtrated ; and how 
all the powers of reaſon and eloquence have been 
_ exhauſted in endeavours to eradicate a defire, which 
ſeems to have intrenched itſelf too ſtrongly in the 
mind to be driven out, and which, perhaps, had 
not loſt its power, even over thoſe who declaimed 
againſt it, but would have broken out in the poet or 
the ſage, if it had been excited by opportunity, and 
invigorated by the approximation of its proper object. 


Tneia arguments have been, indeed, ſo unſuc- 
ceſsful, that I know not whether it can be ſhown, 
that by all the wit and reaſon which this favourite 
cCauſe has called forth, a ſingle convert was ever 
made; that even one man has refuſed to be rich, 

when to be rich was in his power, from the con- 
viction of the greater happineſs of a narrow for- 
tune; or diſburthened himſelf of wealth, when he 
had tried its inquietudes, merely to enjoy the l 5 


- N 
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Ir is true, indeed, that many have neglected op- 
portunities of raiſing themſelves to honours and 


do wealth, and rejected the kindeſt offers of fortune: 


but, however their moderation may be boaſted by 
themſelves, or admired by ſuch as only view them 


at a diſtance, it will be, perhaps, ſeldom found that 
they value riches leſs, but that they dread labour 
or danger more than others; they are unable to 
rouſe themſelves to action, to ſtrain in the race of 
competition, or to ſtand the ſhock of conteſt; but 
though they, therefore, decline the toil of climbing, 
they, nevertheleſs, wiſh themſelves aloft, and would 


willingly enjoy what they dare not ſeize. 


' Ornxns have retired from high ſtations, and vo- 


Tuntarily condemned themſelves to privacy and ob- 


ſcurity. But, even theſe will not afford many oc- 
caſions of triumph to the philoſopher ; for they have 
commonly either quitted that only which they 
thought themſelves unable to hold, and prevented 
_ diſgrace by reſignation ; or they have been induced 
to try new meaſures by general inconſtancy, which 
always dreams of happineſs in novelty, or by a 
groom diſpoſition, which is diſguſted in the ſame 
gree with every ſtate, and wiſhes every ſcene of 


life to change as ſoon as it is beheld. Such men 


found high and low ſtations equally unable to ſatisfy 
the wiſhes of a diſtempered mind, and were unable 
to ſhelter themſelves in the cloſeſt retreat from diſ- 
appointment, ſolicitude, and miſery. N 


Var though theſe admonitions have been thus 
neglefted by thoſe, who either enjoyed riches, or 


were able to procure them, it is not raſhly to be de- 


_ termined that they are altogether without uſe ; for 
ſince far the greateſt part of mankind muſt be con- 


fined toconditions comparatively mean, and placed in 
„ ſituations, 


and leiſure, and ſecurity of a mean and unenvied 
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fituations, from which they naturally look up with 
envy to the eminences before them, thoſe writers 
cannot be thought ill employed that have admini- 
| ered remedies to diicontent almoſt univerſal, by 
| ſhowing, that what we cannot reach may very well 
be forborn, that the inequality of diſtribution, at 
which we murmur is for the moſt part leſs than it 
ſeems, and that the greatneſs, which we admire at a 
diſtance, has much fewer advantages, and much 
leſs ſplendor, when we are ſuffered to approach it. 


Ir is the buſineſs of moraliſts to detect the frauds 
of fortune, and to ſhow that ſhe impoſes upon the 
careleſs eye, by a quick ſucceſſion of ſhadows, which 
will ſhrink to nothing in the gripe ; that ſhe diſguiſes 
life in extrinſick ornaments, which ſerve only for 
ſhow, and are laid afide in the hours of ſolitude, 
and of pleaſure; and that when greatneſs aſpires 


either to felicity or to wiſdom, it ſhakes off thoſe _ 


diſtinctions which dazzle the gazer, and awe the ſup- 
Plüicant. e 

Ir may be remarked, that they whoſe condition 
his not afforded them the light of moral or religious 


inſtruction, and who collect all their ideas by their 


own eyes, and digeſt them by their own underſtand- 
ings, leem to conſider thoſe who are placed in ranks 
of remote ſuperiority, as almoſt another and higher 
ſpecies of beings. As themſelves have known little 
other mitery than the conſequences of want, they are 
with difficult) perſuaded that where there is wealth 
there can be ſorrow, or that thoſe who glitter in 
_ dipnity, and glide along in affluence, can be acquaint- 
ed with pains and cares like thoſe which lie heavy 
upon the reſt of mankind, 


Tuis prejudice is, indeed, confined to the loweſt 
meaneſs, and the darkeſt ignorance ; but it is ſo con- 
fined only becauſe others have been ſhown its folly, 
and its falſehood, becauſe it has been oppoſed in 

Vor. II. . * 1 ue its 
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its progreſs by hiſtory and philoſophy, and hindered 
from tpreading its infedlion by powerful preſerva- 
tives. 


Tas doctrine of the contempt of wealth, though 


it has not been able to extinguiſh avarice or ambi— 
tion, or ſuppreſs that reluctance with which a man 


aſſes his days in a flate of inferiority, muſt, at 


I:aft, have made the lower conditions leſs grating 


and weariſome, and has conſequently contributed 


to the general ſecurity of life, by hindering that 
fraud and violence, rapine and circumvention, 


which muſ: have been produced by an unbounded 


eagerneſs cf wea'th, ariſing from an unſhaken con- 
viction that to be rich 1s to be happy. 


Wuorver finds himfelf incited, by ſome violent 
impulſe of paſfion, : purſue riches as the chief end 


of being, mult, ſurcly be ſo much alarmed by the 
8 Y 


ſucceſſive admonitions of thoſe, whoſe experience 


and ſagacity have recommended them as the guides 


cf mankind, as to ſtop and conſider whether he is 


about to engage in an undertaking that will reward 


5 — O 
his toil, and to examine, before he ruſhes to wealth, 


through right and wrong, what it will confer when 
he has acquired it; and this examination will ſeldom 
fail to repreſs his ardor, and retard his violence. 


when it departs from us, its value is found only in 


that which it can purchaſe, which, if we/ ſuppoſe 
it put to its beſt ute by thoſe that poſſeſs it, leens 


not much to deſerve the deſire or envy of a wiſe 


man. Tt is certain that, with regard to corporal 
enjoyment, money can neither open new avenues 


to pleaſure, nor block up the paſſages of anguiſh 


Diſeaſe and infirmity ftill continue to torture and 


enfeeble, perhaps exaſperated by luxury, or promo- 
ted by ſoftneſs. With reſpect to the mind, it has 


rarely been obſerved, that wealth contributes much 


to 


8 


Wrarrz is nothing in itſelf, it is not uſeful but 


e 
i 
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to quicken the diſcernment, enlarge the capacity, 
or elevate the imagination; but may, by hiring 
flattery, or lay ing diligence aſleep, confirm error, 


and harden ſtupidity. | 


Walt cannot confer greatneſs, for nothing can 
make that great, which the decree of nature has or- 
dained to be little. Ihe bramble may be placed in 
a hot bed, but can never become an oak. Even 
royalty itfelf is not able to give that dignity which 
it happens not to find, but oppreſſes feeble minds, 
though it may elevate the ſtrong. The world has 


been governed in the name of kings, whoſe exiſt. 


ence has ſcarcely been perceived by any real effects 
beyond their own palaces, | NO 


Wren therefore the deſire of wealth is taking 


| hold of the heart, let us look round and fee how it 
operates upon thoſe whoſe induſtry, or fortune, has 


obtained it. When we find them oppreiled with 


their own abundunce, luxurious without pleaſure, 


idle without eaſe, impatient and querulous in them. 
ſelves, and deſpiſed or hated by the reſt of man- 


kind, we ſhall ſoon be convinced that if the real 


wants of our condition are ſatisfied, there remains 


little to be ſought with ſolicitude, or Celired with 
eagerneſs. Z 


C:2 | News 


eie a. e,, 
See Si ue. 
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Nurs. 59. Tur par, Ofzter , 1750. 


Eft aliquid fatale malum per ver ba leware, 
— hr querulam: Halcyonengiee Prognen facit ; 
| Hoc erat in ſolo quare Pæantias antro 
Vox fatigaret Lemnia ſaxa ſua. 
Strangulat incluſus dolor atque exafhuat intus, 
 Cogitur et wires multiplicare ſuas, Ovp. 
Complaining oft, gives reſpite to our grief; 

From hence the wretched Frogre ſought relief; 
Hence the Pæantian chieſ his fate deplores, 
And vents his ſorrow to the Lemnian ſhores : 
In vain by ſecreſy we wou'd aſſuage 

Our cares; conceal'd they gather tenſold rage. 


FT is common to diſtinguiſh men by the names of 


animals which they are ſuppoſed to reſemble. 


Thus a hero is frequently termed a liov, and a Hateſ- 


man a fox, an e ag gains the zPpelladlon of 


vultur, and a fop the title of monkey. There is 
alſo among the various anomalies of character, 


which a ſurvey of the world exhibits, a ſpecies of 
beings in human form, which may be properly 


marked out as the ſcreech-owls of manxind. 


THest ſcreech-owls ſcem to be ſettled in an OP! - 
nion that the great buſineſs of life is to complain, 
and that they were born for no other purpcie than 


to diſturb the happineſs of others, to leſſen the lit- 


tle comforts, and ſhorten the ſhort pleaſures of our 


condition, by painful remembrances of the paſt, or 


melancholy prognoſticks of the future; their only 
care is to cruſh the riſing hope, to damp the kindle- 
ing tranſport, and allay the golden hours of gaiety 


| with the hateful droſs of grief and ſuſpicion. 


To thoſe, whoſe weakneſs of ſpirits, or timidity | 
of temper, ſubjects them to impreſſions from others, 
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and who are apt to ſuffer by faſcination, and catch 
the contagion of miicry. it is ene mely unhappy to 
live within the compaſs of a ſcreech-owl's voice; 


for it will osten fill their ears in the Hur of dejec- 


tion, terrify them with apprehenſions, which their 
own thoughts would never have produced, and ſad- 
den, by intruded torrows, the-day which might have 


been palled in amuſements or in buſineſs; it will 
burtnen the heart with unnecefſary diſcontents, and 


wciken for a time that love of life, which is ne- 
ceſtary to the vigorous proſecution of any under- 
taking. | | | | | 


Tuovon I have, like the reſt of mankind, many 
failings and weakneſies, i have not yet, by either 
ſriends or enemies, hen charged with ſuperſtition ; 
I never count the company * hich JI enter, and I 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
ſhoulder. I hae, like mot other philoſophers, 
often heard the cuckoo without money in my pocket, 


and have been ſometimes reproached as fool-hardy 
for not turning down my eyes when a raven flew 


over my head. I never go home abruptly becauſe 


a ſnake croſſes my way, ror have auy particular 


d:exd of a climacterical year; yet I confeſs that. 
with all my ſcorn of old women, and their tales, 1 


conſider it as an unhappy day when J happen to be 
_ greeted, in the morning, by Suſpirius the ſereech- 


ons. 


I nave now known Suſpirius fifty-eight years and 


four months, and have never yet pailed an hour 
with him in which he has not made tome attack 
upon my quiet. When we were firſt acquainted, 


his great topick was the miſery of youth without 
riches, and whenever we walked out together he 
ſolaced me with a long enumeration of pleaſures, 


wich, as they were beyond the reach of my fortune, 
were without the verge of my defires, and which 1 


thould never have conſidered as the objects of a wiſh, 
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had not his unſeaſonable repreſentations placed them 
in my ſight. | 


AxoTHER of his topicks is the neglect of merit, 
with which he never fails to amuſe every man whom 
he ſees not eminently fortunate. If he meets with 
a young officer, he always informs him of gentle 
men whoſe perſonal courage is unqueſtioned, and 
whoſe military fill qualifies them to command ar- 
mies, that have, notwithſtanding all their merit, 
grown old with ſubaltern commiſſiones. For a ge- 
nics in the church, he is always provided with a cu- 
racy for life. The lawyer he informs of many men 
of great parts and deep ſtudy, who have never had 
an opportunity to ſpeak in the courts: And meet- 
ing Serenus the phyſician, Ah doctor. ſays he, 
« what a- foot (ill, when ſo many blockheads ere 
<« rattling their chariots ? I told you ſeven years ago 
that you would never meet with encouragement, 
ard] hope you will now take more notice, when 
I tell you, that veur Greet, and your diligence, 
and your honeſtly, will never enable you to live 
like yonder apothecary, who preſcribes to _ 
*« own ſhop, and lavghs at the phyſician.” + 


SusP1R1Us has, in his time, intercepted fifteen 
authors in their way to the ſtage ; perſuaded nine and 
thirty merchants to retire from a p:otperous trade 
for tear of bankrupcy, broke off an hundred and 
thirt en matches by prognoſtications of unhappineſs, 
and enabled the ſmall-pox to kill ninetecn ladies, 
by perpetual alarins of the loſs of beauty. 

WurngvEx my evil ſtars bring us together, he 
never fails to repreſent to me the folly of my per- 

Avits, and informs me that we are much older than 

when we began cur acquaintance, that the infrmi- 
ties of decrepitude are coming fait upon me, that 
Whatever I now get I ſhall enjoy but a little time, 
that fame is to a man tottering on the edge of the 

1 5 | grave 
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grave of very little importance, a 4 th t the time 


Is at hand when I ought to look for no cther pla- 
— than a good dinner and an eaſy chair. 


Tuvs b ne goes c on in his a ous ſtrain, dis- 
playing preſent miſeries, and forebeding more, 
52 Er d det IzveeTh per: 75 every ſy Hat! le 18 1oaded 
with mis fortune, and deach is always brodgut rearer 
to the view. Vet, what always raites mu reſentnent 
and indignation, I do not perceive that his mourn- - 
fal meditations have much effect upon hitalclf. Ile 
talles, and has long talked of calamities, without 
Ciſcovering, otherwiſe than by the tone ct kis voice, | 
that he feels any of the evils which be bewai:s or 
threatens, but has the fame habit of uttering lamen- 
tations, as others of telling forics, and Falls into 
expreſuons of condolence tor paſt, or apprehenſßon 
of future miſchieſs, as all men Rudious of their eaſe 
_ recourſe to thoſe ſubjects upon which they can 

oſt fiuently or copioully diſcourſe. 


Ir is reparted of the Sybarites, that they ae 
ed all their cocks, that they might dream cut their 
morning dreams without diſtur rbance. 1hough I 
| would not io far promote effeminacy as to propoſe 
the Sybarites for an example, yet ſince there is no 
man ſo corrupt or fooliſh, but ſomething uſeful may 
be learned from him, I could wiſh that, in imitation. 
of a people not often to be copied, fume regulations 

night be made to exclude fcreech-owls from all 

orapany, as the enemies of mankind, and confne 


them to ſome proper rece ptacle, where they may 


mingle ſighs at leiſare, and taicien the Sloom of 
one "ancther. | 


Thau f. 70 ber of evil, ſays Homer Agena they 
never foretelle/t me good, but the jay ef thy , {5 10 
predict misfortunes, Whoever is of the ſame temper 
might there find the means of indulging his thoughts, 
and improving his vein of denunciation, and the 


1 flock. 
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flock of ſcreech-owls might hoot together without 
jury to the reſt of the world. 


Yer, though I have ſo little kindneſs for this 
dark generation, I 2m very far from intending to de- 


bar the ſoft and tender mind from the privilege of 


complaining. when the figh riſes from the deſire not 
of giving pain, but of gaining caſe. To hear com- 


plaints with patience, even when complaints are 
vain, is one of the duties of friendſhip; and though” 


it muſt be allowed that he ſuffers moit like a hero 
that hides his grief in filence, | 


Spem waltu fmalat, prencit altum cords datbrem, 


_ His wap ſmiles conceal'd his inward ſmart. 
| | De xy DEN, 


yet, it cannot be denied that he who complains acts 


like a man, like a ſocial being who looks for help 


from his fellow-creatures. Pity is to many of the 


_ unhappy a ſource of comfort in hopeleſs diſtreſſes, 
as It contributes to recommend them to themſelves, 
by proving that they have not loſt the regard of 
_ others ; and heaven ſeems to indicate the duty even 
of barren compaſiion, by inclining us to weep fox 
evils which we cannot remedy. 


— 


Nuns. 60. SaTurDar, OSoler 13, 1750. 


- --Quid fit pulc brum, quid tur pe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius et melius Chryſippo et Crantore dicit. Hos, 

Whoſe works the beautiful and baſe contain ; X 
Of vice and virtue more inſtructive rules, 
Than all the ſober ſages of the ſchools. Fraxcs, | 


LL joy or ſorrow for the happineſs c or calami- 
ties of others is produced by an act of the 
3mavination, that realiſes the event however fetiti— 
Gus, or approximates it however remote, by placing 

8 5 | | LIES, 
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us, for a time, in the condition of him whoſe for- 
tune we contemplate; ſo that we feel, while the 
deception laſts, whatever motions would be excited 
by the ſame good or evil happening to ourſelves. 


Ou paſſions are therefore more ſtrongly moved, in 
proportion as we can more readily adopt the pains or 
pleaſure propoſed to our minds, by recogniſing them 
as once our own, or conſidering them as naturally 
incident to our ſtate of life. It is not eaſy for the 
molt artful writer to give us an intereſt in happineſs 
or miſery, which we think ourſelves never likely to 
feel, and with which we have never yet been made 
acquainted, Hiſtories of the downfal of kingdoms, 
and revolutions of empires, are read with great tran- 
_ quillity ; the imperial tragedy pleaſes common audi- 
tors only by its pomp of ornament, and grandeur 
of ideas; and the man whoſe faculties have been 
engroſſed by buſineſs, and whoſe heart never flutter- 
ed but at the riſe or fall of flocks, wonders how the 
attention can be ſeized, or the affection agitated by 

a tale of love. 1 „ 3 


Tos parallel circumſtances, and kindred images, 
to which we readily conform our minds, are, above 
all other writings, to be found in narratives of the 
lives of particular perſons ; and therefore no ſpecies 
of writing ſeems more worthy of cultivation than 
biography, ſince. none can be more delightful or 
more uſeful, none can more certainly enchain the 
heart by irreſiſtible intereſt, or more widely diffuſe 
initruction to every diverſity of condition. ; 


THE general and rapid narratives of hiſtory, 
which involve a thuuſand fortunes in the buſineſs of 
a day, and complicate innumerable incidents in one 
great tranſaction, attord few leſſons applicable to 
priva'e life, which derives its comf: rts and its wretch- 
edneſs from the right or wrong management of things 
which nothing but their frequency makes conſider- 
| 'C 5s „ able, 
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able, Parva, fi nan frunt guctidie, ſays Pliny, and which 
can have no place in thoſe relations which never 
deſcend below the conſultation of ſenate:, the 


motions of mies. and the ſchemes of conſpira- 
tors. 


I nave often thought that there has rarely paſſed 
a life of which a judicious and faithful narrative 


would not be uicfal. For, not only every man has, 
in the mighty maſs of the world, great numbers in 
the ſame condition with himſelf, to whom his mi- 
ſt kes and miſcarriages, elcapes and expedients, 


would be of immediate and apparent ute ; but there 
zs ſuch an uniformity in the fate of man, contidered 


apart from adventitious and ſeparable cecurations 
and diigu;tcs, that there is ſcarce any poli.vili ity of 
good or il, but is common o human kind great 


pat of the time of thoſe who are placed at the 
_ greateſt diſtance by fortune. or by temper, muſt un- 


avoidably paſs in the ſame manner; and though, 


wien the claims of nature are ſatisfied, caprice, and 


vanity, aa ac: idert, begin to produce diſcrimina- 


t-.Ouns UNC | CCu;larmes.. vet the cy 1 not very heed-. 
ful, or qu ck. wh:ch cannot diſcover the ſame cauſes. 
ſtul te minating theu tallaence in tie ſame effects, 

tnongh iomet mes accelerated, 3 imes retarded, 


or perplexed by muluphed combinations. Ve are 
all prompted by the fame moves, all deceived by 
the ſame 1a-lacies, all animated by hope. ov ruc. ed 


by danger, entangled b, deiire, and ſeduced by 
pleaſure, | 


TT is frequently; obje Sed to relations af particu- 
lar lives, that they are not diſtinguu dn any 


| Rriking or wonderful VIicui:.udes. 1 he sch lir who 


paited his :e amor g his books, tr. wc cuant who 
conducted ovlv his „n affairs, tue n it, Who“ 
{phere of action was net e pee bey nd thar 5 
his duty, are con. derdu as o r er obje+ -..of.. 


ck regard, however th y mig nave excel}. . 7 5 
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uſe is of moſt value. 
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their ſeveral ſtations, whatever might have been 
their learning, integrity, and piety, But this no- 


tion ariſes froin ſalſe meaſures of excellence and dig- 


nity, and muſt be eradicated by conſidering, that, 
in the eſteem of uncorrupted reaſon, what is of moſt 


IT is, indeed, not improper to take honeſt ad. 
vantages of prejudice, and to gain attention by a 
celebrated name ; but the buſineſs of the biogra- 
pher is often to paſs lightly over thoſe performances 
and incidents, which produce vulgar greatneſs, to 
lead the thoughts into domeſtick privacies, and diſ- 
play the minute details of daily life, where exte:ior 


appendages are caſt aſide, and men excel each other 


only by prudence and by virtue. The account of 
Thuanus is, with great propriety, ſaid by its author 


to have been written, that it might lay open to po- 
ſterity the private and familiar character of that 
man, cujus ingenium et candorem ex ipſius ſcriptis ſunt 
blim ſemper miraturi, whole candour and genius will 
to the end of time be by his writings preſerved in 


admiration. 5 


Tura are many inviſible circumſtances which, 


Whether we read as enquiries aſter natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we interd to enlarge our ſci- 
ence, or increaſe our virtue, are more important than 
publick occurrences. Thus Saluſt, the great maiter 


of nature, has not forgot, in his account of Cati- 
line, to remark that his walk was now quick, ant 
a:ain ſow, as an indication of a mind revolving 
ſomething with violent commotion Thus the ftory 


of Melancthon affords a ſtriking lecture on the value 


of time, by inſorming us, that when he made an 


appointment, he expected not only the hour, but the 
minute to be fixed, that the day might not run out 


in the idleneſs of ſuſpenſe; and all the plans and 


enterprizes of De Wit are now of leſs importance to 
the world, than that part of his perſonal character 
„ | | of 424 DT 


_ which 
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which repreſents him as careful of his health, and ne- 
gligent of his life. | 


Bur biography has often been allotted to writers 
who ſeem very little acquainted with the nature of 
their taſk, or very negligent about the performance. 
They rarely afford any other account than might 
be collected from pubiick papers, but imagine them- 
| ſelves writing a life when they exhibit a chronolo- 
gical ſeries of actions or preferments; and ſo little 
regard the manners or behaviour of their heroes, 
that more knowledge may be gained of a man's 
real character, by a ſhort converſation with one of 
his ſervants, than from a formal and ſtudied narra- 
tive, begun with his pedigree, and ended with his 
funeral. y : —_ 11 
Ir now and then they condeſcend to inform the 
world of particular facts, they are not always ſo. 
happy as to ſelect the moſt important. I know not 
well what advantage poſterity can receive from the 
only circumſtance by which Tickell has diſtinguiſhed 
Addiſon from the reſt of mankind, the irre ularitiy 
of his pulſe: nor can I think myſelf overpaid for the 
time ſpent in reading the life of Malherb, by be- 
ing enabled to relate, after the learned biographer, 
that Malherb had two predominant opinions; one, 
that the looſeneſs of a fingle woman might deſtroy 
all her boaſt of ancient deſcent ; the other, that the 
French beggars made uſe very improperly and bar- 
barouſly of the ph. aſe noble Gentleman, becauſe ei- 
ther word included the ſenſe of both. 


Tunes are, indeed, ſome natural reaſons why 
theſe narratives are often written by ſuch as were 
not likely to give much inſtruction or delight, and 
why moſt accounts of particular perſons are barren 
and uſeleſs. If a life be delayed till intereſt and en- 
vy are at an end, we may hope for impartiality, but 
muſt expect little intelligence; for the incidents 
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which give excellence to biography are of a volatile 
and evaneſcent kind, ſuch as ſoon eſcape the me- 
mory, and are rarely tranſmitted by tradition We 
know how few can portray a living acquaintance, 
except by his moſt prominent and obſervable parti- 
cularities, and the groſſer features of his mind; and it 
may be eafily imagined how much of this little know- 
ledge may be loſt in imparting it, and how ſoon a 


ſucceſſion of copies will loſe all reſemblance of the 


original, 


Ie the biographer writes from perſonal knowledge, 
and makes haſte to gratify the publick curioſity, 
there is danger left his intereſt, his fear, his grati- 


tude, or his tenderneſs, overpower his fidelity, and 


tempt him to conceal, if not to invent. There are 
many who think it an act of piety to hide the faults 


or failings of their friends, even when they can no 
longer ſuffer by their detection; we therefore ſee 


whole ranks of characters adorned with uniform 
panegyrick, and not to be known from one another, 


but by extrintick and caſual circumſtances. Let 
me remember, fays Hale, when I find myſelf in- 
* clined to pity 2 criminal, that there is likewiſe 
a pity due to the country.“ If we owe regard to 


the memory of the dead, there is yet more reſpect 


to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and to truth. 


Nuns, 
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Nuws. 61. Tugspax, 02. 16, 1750. 


Falſus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret 


Quem niſi mendeſum et mendacem ? „„ 35 
Falſe praiſe can charm, unreal ſhame controul--- 
' Whom, but a vicious or a ſickly ſoul ? FrANCIS; 


To te RAMBLER., 


S TR, : — | 
Ti is extremely vexatious to a man of cager and 
I thirſty curiofity to be placed at a great diſtance 

from the fountain of intelligence, and not only never 

to receive the current of report till it has fatiated 
the greateſt part of the nation, but at laſt to find it 
mudded in its courſe, and corrupted with taints or 
mixtures from every channel through which it 
gon ns . 


Ox of the chief pleaſures of my life is to hear 
what paſſes in the world, to know what are the 
ſchemes of the politick, the aims of the buſy, and 
the hopes of the ambitious ; what changes of pub- 
lick meaſures are approaching; who is likely to be 

cruſhed in the colliſion of parties; who is climbing 
to the top of power, and who is tottering on the 
precipice of diſgrace. But as it is very common for 
us to deſire moſt what we are leaſt qualified to ob- 
tain, I have ſuffered this appe ite of news to out- 
grow all the gratifications which my preicut ſitua- 
tion can afford it; for being placed in a remote 
country, | am condemned always to confound the 
future with the paſt, to form proznoſtications of 
_ events no 7 doubtful, and to conſider the ex- 


1222 of ſchemes already executed or defeated. 


am perplexed with a perpetual deception in my 
proſpects, like a man pointing his teleſcope at a 
remote ſtar, which before the light reaches his eye 
has forſaken the place from which it was emitted. 
Ty TuE 
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Tus mortification of being thus always behind 
the active world in my reflexions and diſcoverięs, is 
exceedingly aggravated by the petulance of thoſe 
whoſe health, or buſineſs, or pleaſure brings them 
hither from London. For, without conſidering the 
inſuperable diſadvantages of my condition, and the 
unavoidable ignorance which abſence muſt produce, 
they often treat me with the utmoſt ſuperciliouſneſs 
of contempt, for not knowing what no human ſe- 
gacity can diſcover ; and ſometimes ſeem to conſi- 
der me as a wretch ſcarcely worthy of human con- 
verſe, when I happen to talk of the fortune of a 
bankrupt, or propoſe the healths of the dead, when 
] warn them of miſchicfs already incurred, or with 
for meaſures that have been lately taken. They 
ſcem to attribute to the ſuperiority of their intellects 
what they only owe to the accident of their condi- 
tion, and think themſelves indiſputably entitled to 
airs of infolence and authority, when they find ano- 
thar ignorant of facts, which becauſe they echoed in 
the ſirects of London, they ſuppoſe equally publick 
in all other places, and known where they could 
neither be ſeen, related, nor conjectured, 


To this haughtineſs they are, indeed, too much 
encouruged by the reſpect which they receive a- 
mongſt us, for nv other reaſon than that they come 
frem London For no fooncr is the arrival of one 
of theſe diſſeminators of knowledge known in the 
country, than we croud atyut him from every quar- 
ter, and by innamerable enquir';> flatter him into 
an opinion of his own importance He ſees him- 
ſelf furrganded by multicudes, who propoſe their 
doubts, and refer their controverkes to him, as to 
a being deſcended f. on ſome nobler region, and he 
grows on a ſudden oraculous and infallible, ſolves 
all difiiculiies, and ſets ail objecutuas ar defiance. 


Tree is, in my opinion, great reaſon for ſuſ- 
pecting, chat chey ſon:stimes tang advantage of this 
5 3 reve - 
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reverential modeſty, and impoſe upon ruſtick under- 
ſtandings with a falſe ſhow of univerſal intelligence; 
for | do not find that they are willing to own them- 


ſelves ignorant of any thing, or that they diſ- 


miſs any enguirer with a politive and deciſive an- 


ſwer. The court, the city, the park, and exchange, 
are to thoſe men of unbounded obſervation equally 
familiar, and they are alike ready to tell the hour 


at which ſtocks will riſe, or the miniſtry be changed. 


| A snonr reſidence at London entitles a man to 
knowledge, to wit, to politeneſs, and to a deſpo- 
tick and dictatorial power of preſcribing to the rude 


multitude, whom he condeſcends to honour with 
à biennial viſit; yet, I know not well upon what 
motives, J have lately found myſelf inclined to ca- 


vil at this preſcription, and to doubt whether it be 


rot. on ſome occaſions, proper to withold our ve- 
neration, till we are more authentically convinced 


of the merits of the claimant. 


IT is well remember'd here. that, about ſeven 
years ago, one Frolick, a tall boy, with lank hair, 


remarkable for ſtealing eggs, and ſucking them, 


was taken from the ſchool in this pariſh, and ſent 


up to London to ſtudy the law. As he had given 


amongſt us no proofs of a genius deſigned by na- 


ture for extraordinary performances, he was, from 
the time of his departure totally forgotten, nor was 
there any talk of his vices or virtues, his good or 


his ill fortune, till laſt ſummer a report burit upon 
us, that Mr. Frolick was come down n the frſt 


poſt chaiſe which this village had ſeen, having tra- 
velled with ſuch rapidity that one of his poſtilions 
had broke his leg, and another narrowly eſcaped 

ſuffocation in a quickſand. But that Mr. Frolick _ 
_ ſeemed totally unconcerned, for ſuch things were 


never heeded at London. 


; Ma. FroLick next day appearcd among the 
gentlemen at their weekly meeting on the bowling- 


green, 


W 
— 


* 
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green, and now were ſeen the effects of a London 


_ education. His dreſs, his language, his ideas, were 


all new, and he did not much. endeavour to con- 
ceal his contempt of every thing that differed from 
the opinions, or practice, of the modtih world. He 
ſhewed us the deformity of our irts and ſleeves, 
informed us where hats of the proper? ſize were to 
be fold, and recommended to us the reſormation of 
a thouſand abſurdities in our cloaths, our cookery, | 
and our converſation. When any of his phraſes 


were unintelligible, he could not ſupp:eſs the joy 


of confeſſed ſuperiority, but frequently delayed the 
explanation, that he might * his triumph over 
our bardarity.. 


Wurn he is pleaſed to entertain us with a flory, 
he takes care to croud into it names of {treets, ſ3uares 


and buildings, with which he knows we are unac- 
quainted. The favourite topicks of his diſcourſe are 
the pranks of drunkards, and the tricks put upon 
country gentlemen by porters and link-boys. When 
he is with ladies he tells them of the innumerable 


pleaſures to which he can introduce them; but 


never fails to hint, how much they will be defici- | 
ent, at their firſt arrival, in the knowledge of the 


town. What it is 75 knw the town he has not in- 


_ deed hitherto informed us, tho' there is no phraſe. 
ſo frequent in his mouth, nor any ſcience which he 


appears to think of ſo great a * or ſo difficult 


| attainment. 


Bur my eto has been moſt engaged by the 


recital of his own adventures and atchievements I 


Bave heard of the union of various characters in 
fogle perſons, but never met with ſuch a conſtella- 
tion ot great qualities as this man's narr. tive affords. 


Whatever has diſtinguiſhed the hero; whatever has 


elcvated the wit; whatever has endeared the lover, 
are al concentered in Mr. Frolick, whole life has, 
for ſeven . been a regular interchange of in- 

trigues, | 
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trigues, dangers, and waggeries, and who has di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf in every character that can be 


feared, envied, or admired. 1 


I QuesT1oN whether all the officers of the royal 
navy can bring together, from all their journals, a 
collection of ſo many wonderful eſcapes as this 


man has known upon the Thames, on which he has 
been a thouſand and a thouſand times on the point 
of periſhing, ſometimes by the terrors of fooliſh 
women in the ſame boat, ſometimes by his own ac - 
knowledged imprudence in paſſing the river in the 
dark, and ſometimes by ſhooting the bridge, under 
which he has rencountred mountainous waves, and 


dreadful cataracts, 


Nox leſs has been his temerity by land, nor 
fewer his hazards, He has reeled with giddineſs 


on the top of the monument; he has croſſed the 
ſtreet amidſt the ruſh of coaches; he has been ſur- 
Tounded by robbers without number ; he has head- 
ed parties at the play-houſe, he has ſcaled the win- 
 dows of every toaſt of whatever condition; he has 
been hunted for whole winters by his rivals; he has 
| Mlept upon bulks, he has cut chairs, he has bilked 
coachmen ; he has reſcued his friends from the bai- 


liffs, has knocked down the conſt ble, has bullied 


the juſtice, and performed many other exp'oits, that 


have filled the town with wonder and with merri- 
ment. ©: | ws ho OS 


Bur yet greater is the fame of his underſtanding 
than his bravery ; for he informs us, that he is, at 


London, the eſtabliſhed arbitrator of all points of 
honour, and the deciſive judge of all performances 


of genius; that no muſical performer is in reputa- 
tion till the opinion of Frolick has ratified his pre- 


_ tenſions ; that the theatres ſuſpend their ſentence 


till he begins the clap or hifs, in which all are proud 
to concur ; that no publick entertainment has failed 
. | or 
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or ſucceeded, but becauſe he oppoſed or favoured it ; 


that all controverſies at the gaming-table are refer- 


| red to his determination; that he adjuſts the cere- 


monial at every aſſembly, and preſcribes every fa- 
ſion of pleaſure or of dreſs. | 


Wir every man whoſe name occurs in the pa- 
pers of the day, he is intimately acquainted ; and 
there are very few pofls, either in the ſtate or 
army, of which he has not more or leſs influenced 
the difpoſal. He has been very frequently con- 
ſulted both upon war and peace; but the time is 


not yet come when the nation ſhall know how 
much it is indebted to the genius of Frolick, 


_— 


Ie. * 
. 
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Ver, notwithſtanding all theſe declarations, 1 


cannot hitherto perſuade myſelf to ſee th at Mr. 


Frolick has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, 
than the reſt of mankind, or that any uncommon 
enlargement of his faculties has happened in the 
time of his abſence. For when he talks on ſub- 
jects known to the reſt of the company, he has no 
advantage over us, but by catches of interruption, 
briſkneſs of interrogation, and pertneſs of contempt ; 
and therefore if he has ſtunned the world with his 
name, and pained a place in the firſt ranks of hu- 
mani y, I cannot but conclude, that either a little 
underitanding confers eminence at London, or that 


Mr. Frolick thinks us unworthy of the exertion of 
his powers, or that his faculties are benumbed by 
. rura! ſtupidity, as the ma 


Y 


gnetick needle loſes its ani- 
mation in the polar climes. = Mrs 


T wovr not, however, like many haſty philoſo- 


phers, ſearch after the cauſe till I am certain of the 


effect; and, therefore, I deſire to be informed, whe- 
ther you have yet heard the great name of Mr. Fro- 
lick. If he is celebrated by other tongues than his 
own, I ſhall willingly propagate his praiſe ; but if 
he has ſwelled among us with empty boaſts, and 

. ol . honours 
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honours conferred only by himſelf, I ſhall treat him 
with roſtick fincerity, and drive him as an impoſtor 
from this part of the kingdom to ſome region of 


more 3 
8 J am, c. 


Ruricota. 
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News. 62. ITO RAY, OZ. 20, 1750, 


| Nunc ego Triptolemi cupercm at currus, 
Miſit in ignotam gui rude ſemen humum : 
Nunc ego Medes wellem frænare dracones, 
Ques babuir fugiens arva, Corinthe, tua; 
Nunc ego jactandas vptarem ſumere pennas, 
Sive tuas, Perſea ; Dædale, eue tuas, _ Ovry, 


Now would 1 mount his car, whoſe bounteous hand 

Firſt ſow'd with teeming ſeed the furrow'd land: 
Now to Medæa's dragons fix my reins, Do 
That {viftly bore her from Corinthian plains ; 
Now on Dædalian waxen pinions ftray, 5 

Or thoſe which wafted Perſeus on his way. r. Lewes by 


| To the RAM BL E R. 
$7 R, 
I AM a young woman of a very large fortune, | 
which, if my parents would have been perſuaded 
— 9 comply with the rules and cuſtoms of the polite 
part of mankind, might long ſince have raiſed me 
to the higheſt honours of the female world; but ſo 
_ ſtrangely have they hitherto contrived to w alte my 
life, that T am now on the borders of twen y, with- 
out having ever danced but at our monthly aſſem- 
bly, or been toaſted but among a few gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, or ſeen any company in which 
it waz worth a wiſh to be 2 " 


Mx 
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Mr father having impaired his patrimony in ſo- 
liciting a place at court, at laſt grey wiſe enough to 
ceaſe his perſuit, and, to repair the conſequences of 
expenſi ve attendance and negligence of his affaire, 
married a lady much clder than nhimfelf, who had 
lived in the fainionable world till ſhe was conſidered 
as an encumbrance upon parties of p'eaiure, and, 
as I can collect from incidental informations, re- 
tired from gay ailemblies juſt time enough to ef. 
cape the mortication of univerſal neglect, 


Sus was, however, ftill rich, and not yet wrink- 
led; my father was too diſtrefsfully embarraſſed to 
think much on any thing but the means of extri- 
cation, and though it is not likely that he wanted 
the delicacy which polite converſation will always 
produce in underitandings not remarkably defective, 
yet he was contented with a match, by which he 
might be ſet free from inconveniences, that would 
have deſtroyed all the pleaſuses of imagination, and 
taken from ſoftnels and beauty the power of de- 
lighting. 5 . 


As they were both ſomewhat diſguſted with their 
treatment in the world, and married, though with- 
out any diſlike of each other. yet principally for 
the ſake of ſetting themſelves free from dependance 
on caprice or faihion, they ſoon retired into the 
country, and devoted their lives to rural buſineſs 
and diverſions. TS 


Tak r had not much reaſon to regret the change 
of their ſituation ; for their vanity, which had ſo 
long been tormented by neglect and diſappointment, 
was here gratified with every honour that could be 
paid them. Their long fami'iarity with publick life 
made them the oracles of all thoſe who aſpired to 
intelligence, or politeneſs. My father dictated po- 
uucks, my mother preſcribed the mode, and it 2 Y 
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ſufficient to entitle any family to ſome confideration, 
that they were known to viſit at Mrs. Courtly's. 


Is this ſlate they were, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of 


novellii's, made happy by the birth of your corre- 


ſpordeat, My parents had no other child, I was 


therefore not brow-beaten by a ſaucy brother, or 
loſt in a multitude of coheireſles, whoſe fortunes be- 
ing equal would probably have conferred equal me- 


rit, and procured equal regard; and as my mother 


was now old, my underſtanding and my perſon 
had fair play, my enquiries were not check'd, my 
adyances toyrards importance were not repreſſed, 
and I was ſoon ſuffered to tell my own opinions, 
and early accuſtomed to hear my own praiſes. 


Br theſe accidental advantages I was much ex- | 


alted above the young ladies with whom I con- 


verſed, and was treated by them with great defe- 


rence. I ſaw none who did not ſeem to confeſs my 
| ſuperiority, and to be held in awe by the ſplendour 
of my appearance; for the fondneſs of my father 
made himſelf pleaſed to tee me dreſſed, and my 
mother had no vanity nor expences to hinder her 
from concurring with his inclinations. 3 


Tus, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much de- 
ſire after any thing beyond the circle of our viſits; 
and here I ſhould have quietly continued to portion 
out my time among my books, and my needle, and 


my company, had not my curioſity been every mo- 


ment excited by the converſation of my parents, 


who whenever they fit down to familiar prattle, and 
endeavour the entertainment of each other, imme- 
diately tranſport themſelves to London, and relate 
ſome adventure in a hackney coach, ſome frolick at 


a maſquerade, ſome converſation in the park, or 


ſome quarrel at an aſſembly, diſplay the magnifi- 


cence of a birth-night, relate the conqueſts of maids 
of honour, or give a hiſtory of diverſions, ſhows, 
. 5 3 . and 
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and entertainments, which I had never known but 
from their accounts. 1 


I au fo well verſed in the hiſtory of the gay 
world, that [ can relate, with great punctuality, the 
lives of all the laſt race of wits and beauties; can 
enumerate, with exact chronology, the whole ſuc- 
ceſſion of celebrated fingers, muticians, tragedians, 
comedians, and harlequins; can tell to the laſt 
twenty years all the changes of faſhions; and am, 
indeed, a complete antiquary with reſpect to head- 


dreſſes, dances, and operas. 


You will eaſily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that TI 
could not hear theſe narratives, for ſixteen years to- 
gether, Without ſuFering ſome impreſſion, and wiſh- 
ing myſelf nearer to thoſe places where every hour 
brings ſome new pleaſure, and life is diverſified with 
an unexhauſted ſucceſſion of felicity. = 


lupo often aſked my mother why ſhe leit a 
place which ſhe recollected with ſo much delight, 
and why ſhe did not viſit London once a year, like 
ſome other ladies, and initiate me in the world by 
| ſhowing me its amuſements, its grandeur, and its 
variety. But ſhe always told me that the days which 
ſhe had ſeen were ſuch as will never come again; 
that all diverſion is now degenerated, that the con- 
verſation of the preſent age 1s infipic, that their 
faſhions are unbecoming, their cuſtoms abſurd, and 
their morals corrupt; that there is no ray left of 

the genius which enlightened the times that ſhe re- 
members; that no one who had ſeen, or heard, 
the ancient performers, would be able to bear the 
bunglers of this deſpicable age; and that there is 
now neither politeneſs, nor pleaſure, nor virtue, 
in the world. She therefore aſſures me that ſhe 
conſults my happineſs by keeping me at home, for 
I ſhould now find nothing but vexation and diſguſt, 
and ihe ſhould be aſhamed to ſee me pleaſed with 


ſuch 


bo 
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ſuch fopperies and trifles, as take up the thoughts 


of the preſent ſet of young people. 


Wir this anſwer I was kept quiet for ſeveral 
years, and thought it no great inconvenience to be 
_ confined to the country, till laſt ſummer a young 
gentleman and his ſiſter came down to paſs a few 


months with one of our neighbours. They had ge- 
nerally no great regard for the country ladies, but 


diſtinguiſhed me by particular complaiſance, and, 
as we grew intimate, gave me ſuch a detail of the 
_ eiegance, the ſplendour, the mirth, the happineſs 
of the town, that I am refolved to be no longer | 


buried in ignorance and obſcurity, but to ſtare with 
other wits the joy of being admired, and divide with 
other beauties the empire of the world. 


J Do not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a deliberate 
and impartial compariſon, that I am excelled by 
Belinda in beauty, in wit, in judgment, in know- 

ledge, or in any thing, but a kind of gay, lively 
familiarity, by which ſhe ming'es with ſtrangers as 
with perſons long acquainted, and which enadles 
| her to diſplay her powers without any obſtruction, 
heſitation, or confuſion. Yet ſhe can relate a thou- 


ner 
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ſand civilities paid to her in publick, can produce, 


from a hundred lovers, letters filled with praiſes, | 


proteſtations, extaſies and deſpair ; has been hand- 


ed by dukes to her chair ; has been the occaſion ct 
innumerable quarrels ; has paid twenty viſits in an 
afternoon ; been invited to {ix balls in an evening, 
and been forced to retire to lodgings in the country 
from the importunity of courtſhip, and the fatigue 
of pleaſure. 8 d 


1 TELL you, Mr. Rambler, I will ſtay here no 


n 


longer. I have at laſt prevailed upon my mother 
to lend me to town, and ſnall ſet out in three weeks 


on the grand expedition. I intend to live in pub- 
lick, and to croud into the winter every pleaſure 
| | +..." a8 


Others 


calam 


Vo 
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which money can purchaſe, and every honour which 
beauty can obtain. 


Bur this tedious interval how ſhall I endure ? 
Cannot you alleviate the miſery of delay by ſome 


_ pleaſing deſcription of the entertainments of the 


town ? I can read, I can talk, I can think of no- 
thing elſe ; and if you will not footh my impatience, 
heighten my ideas, and animate my hop:s, you 


may write for thoſe who have more leiſure, but are 


. 
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calamities 


not to expect any longer the honour of being read 
by thoſe eyes which are now intent only on con- 


queſt and deſtruction. e Do RRHO DUCLIZ. 
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oaooce Habebat ape ducentos, 

Sæ pe decem ſerdes; mod) reges atque tetrarchas, 
Cmnia magna loquens : midò, fot mibi menſa tripes, et 
Concha ſalis puri, et tera, que defendere frigus, 
Quamriis craſſa, queat. VVV 

Now with two hundred ſlaves he crowds his train; 
Now walks with ten. In high and haughty ſtrain 
At morn, of kings and governors he prates : 
At night---© A frugal table, O ye fates, 
« Alittle ſhell the ſacred ſalt to hold, 
And clothes, tho' coarſe, to keep me from the cold. 
1 f | Francis, 
T has been remarked, perhaps, by every writer, 
who has left behind him obfervations upon life, 
taat no man is pleaſed with his preſent Rate, which 
proves equally unlatisfattory, ſays Horace, whether 
tallen upon by chance or choſen with deliberation ; 
we are always diiguſted wita ſome circumſtance or 
other of our ſituation, and imagine the condition of 
others more abundant in bleſünge, or leſs expoſed to 
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Tuis univerſal diſcontent has been generally 
mentioned with great ſeverity of cenſure, as unrea- | * 
ſonable in itſelf, ſince of two, equally envious of | too 
each other, both cannot have the larger thare of thin 

| happineſs, and as tending to darken life with unne- | to b 
ceſſary gloom, by withdrawing our minds from the and 
contemplation and enjoyment of that happineſs dent 
which our ſtate affords us, and fixing our attention | 


upon foreign objects, which we only behold to de- 7x; 
preſs ourſelves, and increaſe our miſcry by injurious com 
compariſons. - | is 
| | in v 


dominates in the heart, ſo as to excite reſolutions | ih 
of obtaining, at whatever price, the condition to | we 
which ſuch tranſcendent privileges are ſuppoſed to kno, 
3 be annexed ; when it burſts into action, and produces js ne 
| fraud, violence, and injuſtice, it is to be perſued error 
| woith all the rigour of legal puniſhments. But while not 
* operating only upon the thoughts, it diſturbs none 

but him who has happened to admit it, and, how- T. 
1 ever it may interrupt content, makes no attack on of hi 
1 piety or virtue, I cannot think it ſo far criminal or 


Wen this opinion of the felicity of others pre- | We 


| ridliculous, but that it may deferve ſome pity, and mort 
| admit ſome excule. . 7 | 5 : has n 
Tuner all are equally happy, or miſerable, I ſup- In tt. 
9 poſe none is ſufficiently enthuſiaſtical to maintain; nate 
8 becauſe, though we cannot judge of the condition at le 
| of others, yet every man has found frequent viciſ. we 1 


Grades in his own ſtate, and muſt therefore be con- what 
vinced that life is ſuſcept ble of more or leſs felicity. we (; 
| What then ſhall forbid us to endeavour the altera- have 


tion of that which is capable of being improved, | but 
and to graſp at augmentations of good. when we man 
know it poſſible to be increaſed, and believe that not, 
any particular change of ſituation will increaſe it! cauſe 


le he that finds himſelf uneaſy may reaſonably } ſoph 
| makeeeffort 0 rid himielf From vexation, all man | 
8 0 | kind? 
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kind have a ſufficient plea for ſome degree of reſt- 
leſsneſs, and the fault ſeems to be little more than 


too much temerity of concluſion, in favour of ſome 


thing not yet experienced, and too much readineſs 
to believe, that the miſery which our own paſſions 
and appetites produce, is brought upon us by acci- 
dental cauſes, and external efficients. 


Ir is, indeed, frequently diſcovered by us, that we 
complained too haſtily of peculiar hardſhips, and 
imagined ourſelves diſtinguiſhed by embarrifiments, 
in which other claſſes of men are equally entangled. 


We often change a lighter for a greater evil, and 


wiſh ourſelves reſtored again to the ſtate from which 


we thought it deſirable to be delivered. Put this 


knowledge, though it is eaſily gained by the trial, 
is not always attainable any other way ; and that 
error cannot juſtly be reproached, which reaſon could 
not obviate, nor prudence avoid. 


| To take a view at once diſtinct and comprehenſi ve 
of human life, with all its intricacies of combination, 
and varieties of connexion, is beyond the power of 
mortal intelligences. Of the ſtate with which practice 
has not acquainted us, we ſnatch a glimpfe, we diſcern 
a point, and regulate the reſt by pailion, and by fancy, 
In this enquity every favourite prejudice, every in- 
nate deſire, is buly to deceive us. We are unhappy, 
at leaſt leſs happy than our nature ſeems to admit; 
we neceſiarily deſire the melioration of our lot; 
what we deſire, we very reaſonably ſeek, and what 
we ſeek we are naturally eager to believe that we 
have ſourd. Our confidence is often diſappointed, 
but our reaſon is not convinced, and there is no 
man who does-not hope for ſomething which he has 
not, though perhaps his wiſhes lie unactive, be- 

caule he foreſces the difficulty of attainment. As 
among the num+rous ſtudents of Hermetick philo- 

ſophy, not one appears to have deſiſted from the taſk 

of tranſmutation, from conviction of its impoſſibi. 
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lity, but from wearineſs of toil, or impatience of 
delay, a broken body, or exhauſted fortune. 


TarEs0LUTION and mutability are often the faults 
of men, whoſe views are wide, and whoſe imagi- 
nation is vigorous and excurſive, becauſe they can- 
not confine their thoughts within their own boun- | 
daries of action, but are continually ranging over 
all the ſcenes of human exiſtence. and conicquent]y, 
are often apt to conceive that thev falt upon new 
regions of pleaſure, and ſtart ne polibilities of ap- 
piness. Thus they are buſied with a perpervaliuc- 
ceſion of ſchemes, and pals their lives in 4:ternate | 
elation and ſorrow, for want of that calm and im- 
ex acquieſcence in their condition, b. Which 
men of ſlower underſtandings are fixed for ever to 
2 certain point, or led on in the plain beaten track, | 
which their * and graudlires, have trod be- - 
fore them. | 


or two conditions of life equally inviting to the | 
proſpect, that will always have the diſadvantage 
which we have a'ready tried; becauſe the evils | 
which we have fel: we cannot extenuate; and tho“ 
we have, perhaps from nature, the power as well of © 
aggravating the Calamity which We Fear, as of heigh- 
tening the blefiing we expect, „et in thoſe medita- 
tions which we indulge | by chice, and which are 


S : 
rot forced noon the mind by neceſũty, we have al- 


w.'ys the art of fixing our regard upon the more 


pleating | UNages, and ſufler hope to ditpoſe the * L 
by W nich we look upon futurity. 


Tre good and ill of different modes of life are 
{Uumetimes to eoually oppoſed, that perhaps no man 
ever yet made his choice between them upon a full 
conviction, and adequate knowledge ; and therefore 


9 r * k 
J LES - 


ackuation of will is not more wonderful, when they 


dre propoled to the election, than oſcillations of a 
beam charged with equal weights, The mind no 
_ ſooner 
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5055 imagines itſelf determined by ſome prevalent 
advantage, than ſome convenience of equal weight 
is diſcovered on the other fide, and the re folutions 


which are ſuggeſted by the niceſt examination, are 
often pee as ſoon as they are taken. 


Evukxks. a vonng man of great abilities, inheri- 
ted a large eſtate from a father, long eminent in con- 
ſpicuous employments. His father. harrafſed with 
competitions, and perplexed with multiplicity of bu- 
fnefs, recommended the quiet cf a private tation 
with ſo much force, that Eumenes for ſome years 


reſhed every motion of ambitions wiſhes ; bur | being 


once prov oked by the fight of orprefion, which 


he couid not redreſs, he began to think it the duty 


of an honeſt man to enable himſelf to protect 


thers, and grad; ly felt a deſire of orcatreis, ex 
cite! by a tbouſand projects of advantage to his 
country. His fortune placed him in the ſenate, bis 
knowledge and eloquence advanced kim at court, 
and he poſſeiſed that authority ard influence which 


he had reſolved to exert for the r of man- 
kind. 


1 now became acquainted with greatneſs, and 


was in a ſhort time convinced, that in proportion as 
the power of doing well 1s enlarged, the temptations 


to do 1] are multiplied and ! enforced. He felt him - 


ſelf every moment in danger of being either ſeduced 
or driven from his honeſt purpoſes Sometimes a ſrien d 


vas to be gratified, and ſometimes a rival to be 
cruſhed, by means which his conſcieuce could net 
approve. Sometimes he was forced to comply with 
the prejudices of the publick, and ſometimes with 


the ichemes of the miniſtry, He was by degrees 
wearied with perpetual ſtrug ggles to unite policy and 


virtue, and went back to retirement as the ſhelter 


of innocence, perſuaded that he could only hope 


to beneßt mankind by a blaineleſs example of pri- 


vate virtue. He e he ſpent ſome years in tranquil- 
D 3 lity 
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lity and Eeneficence ; but finding that corruption 
increaſed, and falſe opinions in government prevail. | 
ed, he thought himſelf again ſummoned to poſts | : 
of publick truſt, from which new evidence of * 
on weakneſs again determined him to retire. _ 


Taus men may be made inconſtant by virtue | 


and by vice, by too much or too little thought; EZ 


yet inconſtancy, however * by its motives, 
zs always to be avoided, beca de life allows us but | 
a2 {mail time for enquiry and experiment, and he 
that teadily endeavours at excellence, in whatever 
employment, will more beneft mankind than he that | 
| hofrates in chooling his part Ell he 's called to the | 
performance. The traveller that reſolutely follows | 
u rough and winding path, will ſooner reach the 
end of his jcurney, than he that is always chang. | 
try his direction, and waſtes the hours of day. 


lizht in looking for ſmoother * and ſhorter 


pallages. 
TY 


Nun. 64. sarvspar, Cater #7; 1750. 


— ville, et idem noile, ea 4 fra amicitia q. 


the ſame Wen 


HI EM Socrates \ was building himſelf a houſ ; 
| at Athens, being aſked by one that obſerved 
the littler.efs of the deſign, why a man ſo eminent 
would not. have an abode more ſuitable to his digni- 


ty? he replied, that he ſhould think himſelf ſuth- ; 
c::ntly accommodated, if he could ſee that narrow 
habitation tlled with real friends. Such was the 


opinion of this great mater of human life, conce n- 


ing the infrequency of fuch an union of minds as | 


K 


might detcrve the name of friendſhip, that among | 


tte 


SALUST, 
To live in friendſhip, is to have the fame defies and 
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the multitudes whom vanity or curioſity, civility or 
veneration, crouded about him, he did not expect, 
that very ſpacious apartments would be neceſſary to 
contain all that ſhould regard him with ſincere kind- 
neſs, or adhere to him with ſteady fidelity. 


So many qualities are indeed requiſite to the 
poſſibility of frie ndſſip, and fo many accidents mu 
concur to its rife and its continuance, that the 
greateſt part of mankind content themſelves without 


ut, and ſupply ts place as they can, with inter=it 


and dependance. 


MuLTITuDts are unqualified for a conſtant and 
warm reciprocation of benevolence, as they are in- 
cm fur any other elevated exceilence, by 

petual attention to their intereſt, and unretiiting 
N dio to their paſdons. Long habits may ſuper- 


Induce inabilicy to deny any delire, or repreſs by 
ſupe ior motives, the importunities of any imme 


diate gratification, and an inveterate ſelfiſhneſs will 
unagine ail advantages 3 in „ as 


i * are communicated. 


* not only this hateful * confemed « corrup- 
tion, bur many varieties of diſpotitioa, not incon- 
ſiſtent with common degrees of virtue, may exclude. 


_ friendſhip from the heart. Some ardent enough in 


their benevolence, and defective neither in officiouſ- 


neſs, nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain, ſoon 
attracted by new objects, diiguſted without offence, 
and alienated without enmity. Others are ſoft 
and flexible, eaſily influenced Ly reports or whiſpers, 
ready to catch alarms from every dubious circum- 


fiance, and to liſten to every ſuſpiciou which envy 
and Hattery ſhall ſuggeſt, to toliow the opinion of 


every conadent adviſer, and move by the impulſe 


of the laſt breath. Some are impatient of contra- 
diction, more willing to go wrong by their own 
| D 
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judgment, than to be indebted for a better or a 
ſafer way to the ſagacity of another, inclined to 
conſider counſel as inſult; and enquiry as want of 
confidence, and to confer their regard on no other 
terms than unreſerved ſubmiſſion, and implicit com- 
pliance. Some are dark and involved, equally 
careful to conceal gocd * bad purpoſes ; ar d 
pleated with producing effects by inviſible means, 
ard fhewing their deſign only in its execution. 


Others are univerſally communicative, alike open 


to every eye, and equally profuſe of their own fe- 
erets and thoſe of others, without the neceſtary 
vigilance of caution, or the honeit arts of pru- 
dent integrity, ready to accuſe without ma'ice, and 
to betray without treachery. Any of thele may be 
useful to the community, and paſs through the world 
with the reputation of good purpoſes and uncor- 
rupted morals, but they are unfit for cloſ and ten- 


cer intimacies. He cannot properly be choſen for 


a friend, whole kindneſs is exhaied Ly its own 
warmth, or frozen by the firſt blait of flander; he 
cannot be a uleful counſellor, who will near no 
opinion but his own; he will not much invit2 con- 
fdence whoſe principal maxim is to ſuſpect; nor 
can the candour and frankneſs of that man be much 
eiteemed, who ſpreads his arms to humankind, and 
makes every man, without diſtinction,” a denizon 
of his boſom. 4 | | 


Tnar friendſhip may be at once fond and laſting, 


there muſt not only be equal virtue on each part, 
but virtue of the ſame kind ; not only the ſame 


end muſi be propoſed, but the fame means muſt be 
approved by both. We are often, by ſuperficial ac- 


compliſhments and accidental endearments, induced 


to love thoſe whom we cannot eſteem; we are ſowe- 
times, by great abilities and inconteſtable evidences 
of virtue, compelled to eſteem thoſe whom we can- 
not love. But fried up, compounded of eftcem 
Sm: 1 5 ol 
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and love, deri ves from one its tenderneſs, and its 
permanence from the other; and therefore requires 
not only that its candidates ſhould gain the judge- 
ment, but that they ſhould attract the affections; 


that they ſhould not only be firm in the day of di- 


ſtreſs, but gay in the hour of jollity ; not only uſe- 


ful in exigences, but pleaſing in familiar life; their 


preſence mould give e chearfulneſs as well as courage, 


and diſpel alike the gloom of fear and of — 


choly. 


To this W complacency i is generally requiſite 


an uniformity of opinions, at leaſt of thoſe active 


and conſpicuous principles which diſcriminate par- 


ties in government, and ſects in religion, and which 


every day operate more or leſs on the common bu- 


ſineſs of life. For though great tenderneſs has, per- 
haps, been ſometimes known to continue between 


men eminent in contrary factions ; yet ſuch friends 
are to be thewn rather as prodigies than examples, 


and it is no more proper to regulate our conduct by 


ſuch inſtances, than to leap a procipice, becauſe 


: lome have fallen from it and elcaped with life. 


Ir cannot but de extremely difficult to preſerve 
private kindneſs in the midſt of publick oppoſition, 


in which will neceſſarily be involved a thoutand in- 
cidents, extendin 
privacy. Men engaged, by moral or zeligious mo- 


g their influence to converſation and 
tives, in contrary parties, will generally ok with 
— terent eyes upon every man, and decide almoſt 
very queſtion upen different principles. When 
ck occaions of diipute happen, to comply is to 
betray our cauſe, and to maintain friendſhip by 
cealinz to deſerve it; to be ſilent, is to loſe the hap- 
pineſs and dignity of independence, to live in per- 
petual c nſtraint, and to deſert, if not to betray: 
and who ſtall determine which of two friends ſhal! 
yield, where neither believes himſelf miſtaken, and 
EE: | both 
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both confeſs the importance of the queſtion ? What 
then remains but contradiction and debate? and 
from thoſe what can be expected, but acrimony and 


vehemence. the inſolence of triumph, the vexation 


of defeat, and, in time, a wearineſs of conteſt, and 
an extinction of benevolence ? Exchange of endear- 
ments and intercourſe of civility may continue, in- 


deed, as b-ughs may for a while be verdant, when 
the root is wounded ; but the poiſon of diſcord is 
_ infuſed, and though the countenance may preſerve 


its (mile, the heart is hardening and contracting. 


Tuar man will not be long agreeable, whom 


we ſee only in times of ſeriouſneſs and ſeverity ; and 


therefore, to maintain the ſuftneſs and ſerenity of 
benevolerce, it is neceſſary that friends partake each 


others pleaſures as well as cares, and be led to the 
fame diverſions by ſimilitude of taſte. This is, how- 


ever, not to he conſidered as equally indiſpenſable 
with conformity of principles, becauſe any man may 


 _ Hhoneftly? according to the precepts of Horace, re- 
_ fign the gratiſications of taſte to the humour of ano- 
ther, and friendſhip may well deſerve the ſacrifice 


of pleaſure, though not of conſcience. _ 5 


Ir was once confeſſed to me, by a painter, that 
no profeſior of his art ever loved another. This 
declaration is fo far juiified by the knowledge of 
life, as to dainp the hopes of warm and conſtant 
friendthip, between men whom their ſtudies have 
made competitors, and whom every favourer and 
every cenſurer are hourly inciting againſt each other. 
The utmoit expectation that experience can warrant, 
is, that they ſhould forbear open hoſtilities and ſe- 
ert machinations, and when the whole fraternity is 
attacked, be able to unite againſt a common foe. 
Some however, though few, may perhaps be found, 
in whom emulation has not been able to overpower 


generol.ty, who. ar diſtinguiſhed from lower beings 
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by nobler motives than the love of fame, and can 
preſerve the ſacred flame of friendſhip from the 
guits of pride, and the rubbiſh of intereſt. 


FPFaikxpsuir is ſeldom laſting but between equals, 
or where the ſuperiority on one fide is reduced by 
_ ſome equivalent advantage on the other. Benefits 
which cannot be repaid, and obligations which can- 
not be diſcharged, are not commonly found to in- 
creaſe affection ; they excite gratitude indeed, and 
heighten veneration, but commonly take away that 
eaſy freedom, and familiarity of intercourſe, with- 
out which, though there may be fidelity, and zeal, 
and admiration, there cannot be friendſhip. Thus 
imperfect are all earthly bleflings ; the great effect 
of friendſhip is beneficence, yet by the firſt act of 
uncommon kindneſs it is endangered, like plants. 
that bear their fruit and die. Pet this conſidera- 
tion ought not to reſtrain bounty, or repreſs com- 
paſſion; for duty is to be preferred before conveni- 
ence, and he that loſes part of the pleaſures of 
friendſhip by his generofity, gains in its place the 
gratulation of his conſcience. „„ 


Nl e eee 


Nums. 65. Tukspaxy, O-Fober zo, 7 „. 
— Garrit aniles 
Rx re fabillas. 3 | 
The chearful ſage, when ſolemn diQates fail, 
Conceals the moral counſel in a tale. 


| Hor, 


BIDAH, the fon of 1 left the caravan 
ſera early in the morning, and perſued his 
journey through the plains of Indoſtan. He was 
freſh and vigorous with reſt ; he was animated wits. 
hope; he was incited by defire ; he walked ſwiftly 
forward over the vallies, and ſaw the hills gradually 
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riſing before him. As he paſſed along, his ears were 
delighted with the morning ſong ot the bird of 
paradiſe, he was fanned by the laſt flutters of the 


finking breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by groves 
.of ſpices ; he ſometimes contemplated the towering 


height of the oak, monarch of the hills; and ſome- 


times caught the gentle fragrance of the primroſe, 


eldeſt daughter of the ſpring : all his ſenſes were 
ratified, and all care was baniſhed from his heart. 


ruvs he went on till the ſun approached his me- 
ridian, and the increaſing heat preyed upon his 


ſtrength; he then looked round about him for ſome 


more commodious path. He faw, on bis right hand, 
a grove that ſeemed to wave its ſhades as a fign of 
invitation ; he entered it, and found the coolneſs 


and verdure irrefiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, how- 
ever, forget whither he was travelling, but found a 
narrow way bordered with flowers, which appcarel 
to have the ſame direction with the main road, and 
was pleaſed that, by this happy experiment, he had 
found means to unite pleaſure with buſineſs, and to 
gain the rewards of diligence without ſuffering its 
fatigues. He, therefore, ſtill continued to walk for 
2 time, without the leaſt remiſſion of his ardour, ex- 
cept that he was ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the 


muſick of the birds, whom the heat had aſſembled 
in the ſhade; and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks on ei- 
ther ſide, or the fruits that hung upon the branches. 


At lait the green path began to decline from its firſt 
t ndency, and to wind among hills and thickets, 


e oled with fountains, and murmuring with water- 


falls. Here Obidah pauſed fir a time, and began 


to conſider whether it were longer ſafe to forſake the 


known and common track; but remembering that 
the heat was now in its createit violence, and that 


OS 


_ the plain was duſty and uneven, he reſolved to per- 
ue the new path, which he ſuppoled only to make 


bY 


road. 
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a a few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of 


the ground, and to end at laſt in the common 


/ 


_ Havixe thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed 


his pace, though he ſuſpected that he was not gain- 3 


ing ground. 'T his uneaſineſs of his mind inclined. 
him to lay hold on every new object, and give way 
to every ſenſation that might ſooth or divert him. 
He liftened to every echo, he mounted every hill for 
a freſh proſpe&, he turned aſide to every caſcade, 
and pleaſed himſelf with tracing the courſe of a gen- 
tle river that rolled among the trees, and watered a 
large region with innumerable-circumvolutions. In 


theſe amuſements the hours paſſed away uncounted, 


his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to travel. He ſtood 
penſive and confuſed, afraid to go forward Jeſt he 


| ſhould go wrong, vet conſcious that the time of loit- 


ering was now paſt. While he was thus tortured 


with unceftainty, the ſky was over-ſpread with 


clouds, the day vaniſhed from before him, and a 


| ſudden tempeſt gathered round his head. He was 
now rouſed by his danger to a quick and painful 


remembrance of his folly, he now ſaw how happi- 
neſs is lot when eaſe is conſulted ; he lamented the 
unmanly impatience that prompted him to ſeek 
ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the petty curioſity 
that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he was 
thus rejecting, me air grew blacker, and a clap of 
thunder broke his meditation. —_ 
Hr now reſolved to do what remained yet in his 
Power, to tread back the ground which he had pai- 


led, and try to find ſome itlue where the wood might 
open into the plain. He profirated himſelf on the 
ground. and commended his life to the lord of na- 


tue. He roſe with confidence ard tranquillity, and 


prelled on with his ſabre in his hand, for the beaits 
Ut tie Uelart were in motion, and on every hand 


were : 
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were heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, 


and ravage, and expiration; all the horrors of dark. 
neſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him; the winds roared 


in the woods, and the torrents tumbled — the * 


halls, 


Mi wild xar £5578 olle 
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Work'd into ſudden rage by wintry ſhow'rs, 
Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe, 


Tavs forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered through 


the wild, without knowing whither he was going, 
or whether he was every moment drawing nearer to | 
_ ſafety or to deſtruction. At length not fear but la- 

| bour began to overcome him; his breath grew ſhort, 
and his knees trembled, and he was on the point 
of lying down in reſignation to his fate, when he |. 
| behe'd through the brambles the glimmer cf ataper. | 
He advanced towards the light, and finding that it 

: 28 from the cottage of a hermit, he called 

u 


mbly at the door, and obtained admiſſion. The 


old man ſet before him ſuch proviſions as he had 


col ected for himſelf, on which Obidah fed with 


_ eagerneſs and gratitude. at 


| Waen the repaſt was over, © Tell me, fail the 


* hermit, by what chance thou haſt been brought 
«© hither; I have been now twenty years an inha- 
„ bitant of the wilderneſs, in which I never ſwva 
« man before.” Obidah then related the occur- 


rences of his | Jourrey, withor t my concealment or | 
| Palliatioa. ** ® 


40 Son, ſaid the hermit, let the errors and follies, | 
„ the dangers and eſcape of this day, fink deep into 
thy heart. Remember, my fon, that human bfe l 
is thei Journey of a day. We riſe in the morning 
of youth, full of N and full ot expectation; | 

: 8 we 


. — 
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« we ſet forward with ſpirit and hope, with gaiety 


IT) 


= 


ic 


and with diligence, and travel on a while in the 
ſtreight road of piety towards the manſions of 
reſt. In a ſhort time we remit our fervor, and en- 
deavour to find ſome mitigation of our duty, and 
ſome more. eaſy means of obtaining the ſame 


end. We then relax our vigour, and reſolve 


no longer to be terrified with crimes at a diſtance, 
but rely upon our own conſtancy, and venture to 
approach what we reſolve never to touch. We 
thus enter the bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the 
ſhades of ſecurity. Here the heart ſoftens, and 
vigilance ſubſides ; we are then willing to ome 
whether another advance cannot be made, and 


whether we may not, at leaſt, turn our eyes upon 


the gardens of pleaſure. We approach them with 
ſeruple and heſitation ; we enter them. but enter 
timorous and trembling, and always hope to pals 
through them without loſing the road of virtue, 


which we, for a while, keep in our ſight, and to 


which we purpoſe to return, But temptation 
ſucceeds temptation, and one compliance prepares 


us for another; we in time loſe the happineſs of : 


innocence, and ſolace our diſquiet with ſenſual _ 
gratifications. By degrees we let fall the remem- 


. brance of our original intention, and quit the 


only adequate object of rationa! deſire. We en- 
tangle ourſelves in buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in 
luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of in- 
conſtancy till the darkneſs of old age begins to 
invade us, and diieate and anxiety obſtruct our 
way. We then look back upon our lives with 
horror, with ſorrow, with repentance ; and wiſh, 
bur too often vainly with, that we had not forſaken 
the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my ſon, who 
ſhall learn from thy example not to deſpair, but 
ſhall remember, that though the day is paſt, and 
their ſtrength is waſted, there yet remains one ef- 
fort to be made; that refer mation is never hope- 
leſs, nor üncete endeavours ever unailifted, that 


Pauci dignoſcere poſſunt VU 
Vera bora, atque illis multum diverſa, remetã | [| 

Erreris nebula, nh 2 | Jove.. 

——— ow few 
Know their own good; or, knowing it, purſue ? 

Ho void of reaſon are our hopes and fears? A 
e N „ nin 
NE folly. of human wiſhes and perſuits has * 
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« the wanderer may at length return after all his 


errors, and that he who implores ſtrength and 
courage from above, ſhall find danger and diff 
e culty give way before him. Go now, my ſon, 


to thy repoſe, commit thyiclf to the care of om. 
* njpotence, and when the morning calls again to 
„ toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life.“ 
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always been a ftanding ſubjett of mirth and 


declamation, and has been ridiculed and lamented | 


- 
* 


from age to age; till perh ps the fruitleſs reperition ; 


of complaints and cenſures may be juſtly numbered 


among the ſubjects of cenſure and complaint. 
Sou of theſe inſtructors of mankind have net 


contented themſelves with checking the overflows of 
paſſion, and lopping the exuberance of deſire, but 
have attempted to deſtroy the root as well as the 
branches; and not only to confine the mind within 


bounds, but to ſmooth it for ever by a dead calm. 


They have emploved their reaſon and eloquence to | 


perſuade us, that nothing is worth the with of a | 


wite man, have repreſented all earthly good and | 


evil as indifferent, and Counted among vulgar er— 
rors the dread cf pain, and the love of life. 


Ir is almoſt always the unhappineſs of a victori- 
ons Gilpurant, 40 Ceſtroy his own authority by claim- 
| | - ing 


ö 


e 


#2: * 


cs 
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ing too many conſequences, or diFuſing his pre pol- 


| tion to an indefenſible extent. When we have hear - 


ed our zeal in a cauſe, and elated our confidence 
with ſucceſs, we are naturally inclined to perſue the 
ſame train of reaſoning, to eitablith ſome coliacera! 
truth, to remove ſome adjacent difficulty, and to | 
take in the whole comprehenßon of our ſyſtem. As 
a prince in the ardour of acquibtion, 18 v. oY no to 
ſecure his firſt conqueſt by the addition another, 
add fortreſs to fortreſs, and city to cit. oe a1 deſpair 
and opportunity turn his enemies upon! him, and he 
loſes in a moment the glory of a reign. 


Tur philoſophers having found an eaſy vifiory 


over thole defires which we produce in ourſelves. 
end which terminate in iome imaginary ſtate of 


happineſs unknown and unattainable, proceeded tq 
make further inroads upon the heart, and attacked 
at lat our ſenſes and our inſtincts "They continued 


to war upon nature with arms, by whi ich only folly. 


could. be conquered ; they therefore lot the trophies 


of their former combats, and were conudered no 
| *** with reverence or regard. . 


ver it cannot be with juſtice 14 that theſe 


men have been very uſeful monitors, and have left 


many proofs of ſtrong reaſon, deep penetration, and 
accurate attention to the affairs of life, which it is 
now our buſineſs to ſeparate: from the ſoam of a 
boiling imagination, and to ap ply judiciouſly to our 
own uie. They have ſhewn that molt of the con- 

ditions of life, which raiſe the envy of the timorous, 


and rouſe the ambition of tae daring, are empty 


ſhows of felicity, which, when they become fami- 
liar, loſe their power of delighting ; and that the 


molt proſperous and exalted have very few advan- 


tages over a meaner and more obſcure fortune, when 


their dangers and ſolicitudes are balanced againſt 
heir equipage, their banquets, and their palaces. 


* 


OD 


8 frequentiy ill directed. We fall, by chance, int 
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Ir is natural f r every man uninſtructe d, to mur. 


mur at his condition, becauſe, in the general infe. F 


licity ot life, he feels his own miſeries, without 


knowing that they are common to all the reſt of 1 


the ſpecies; and therefore though he will not be 
leis ſenſible of pain by being told that others are 
equally tormented. he will at leaſt be freed from 
the temptation of ſeeking by perpetual changes that 
eiſe which is no where to be found, ard though his 
ditcaſe fill continues, he eſcapes the hazard of ex. 
_ aſperating it by remedies. 


! 


Tit gratifications which affluence of weakk, ex- 
tent of power, and eminence of reputation con- 
fer, muſt be alway:, by their own nature, confined | 
to a very ſmall number; and the life of the greater 
part of mankind muſt be loit in empty wiſhes and 
painful compariſons, were not the balm of philo- 
ſopuy thed upon us, and our diſcontent at the 
pearances of 3 8 3 and ap- 
xealed. 


IF TY 


>: 


Ir ſeemed, perhaps, below the 1 of the : 
great maſters of moral learni:g, to deſcend to fa. 


miliac life, and caution mankind againſt that petty | 


amoition, which is known among us by the name 
of vanity 3 which yet had been an undertaking not 
unworthy of the longe!t beard, and moit folemn | 
auiterity. For though the paiſions of ittle minds, 


acting in low ſtations, do not fill the world in 5 


bloodihed and devaſtations. or mark , by great event, 

the petiods of time, yet they torture the breait on 
which th-v ſeize, infelt thoſe that are placed witau | 

the reach of their influence, deſtroy private quiet and | 

private virtue, and undermine inſenfibly the happinel 

= the world. 


Typ debre 4 excellence is laudable, but is ver) | 


ſome claſs of maukind, and, without conſulting n. 


ture F 
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ture or wiſdom, reſolve to gain their regard by thoſe 
qualities which they happen to eſteem. I once 
knew a man remarkably dimſighted, who, by con- 


verſing much with country gentlemen, found him- 


ſelf irreſiſtibly determined to ſylvan honours. Hiz 
great ambition was to ſhoot flying, and he there- 
. ſpent whole days in the woods perſuing game; 


which, before he was near enough to ſee them, his 
approach frighted away. TE 


$ «ww 


Wurx it happens that the deſire tends to objects 


which produce no competition, it may be overlo..k- 


ed with ſome indulgence, becauſe, however fruit- 
leſs or abſurd, it cannot have ill effects upon the 


mora!s. But molt of our enjoyments owe their va- 
lue to the peculiarity of poſſeſſion, and When they 


are rated at too high a value, give occaſion to flra- 


tagems of malignity, and 1ncite oppoſition, hatred, 

ard defamation. The conteſt of two rural beauties for 

preference and diſtinction, is often ſufficiently keen 
and rancorous to fill their breaſts with all thoſe paſ- 
ſions, which are generally thought the curſe only 

ok ſenates, of armies, and of courts ; and the rival 


dancers of an obſcure aſſembly have their partiſans = 


and abettors, often not leſs exaſperated againſt each 


other, than thoſe who are promoting the intereſts of 


rival monarchs. 


Ir is common to conſider thoſe whom we find 


infected with an unreaſonable regard for trifling 
accompliſhments, as chargeable with a'l the conſe- 
quences of their folly, and as the authors of their 
own unhappineſs: bur, perhaps, thoſe whom we 
thus ſcorn or deteſt, have more claim to tenderneſs 


than has been yet allowed them. Before we permit 
our leverity to break looſe upon any fault or error, 


we ought ſurely to conſider how much we have 
countenanced or promoted it. We fee multitudes 
buly in the perſuit of riches, at the expence of wiſ- 
com ard of virtue; but we ſee the reſt of mankind 


ap- 
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approving their conduct, and inciting their eager. 
nels, by paying that regard and deference to wealth, 


which wiſdom and virtue only can deſerve. We 


fee women univerſally jealons of the reputation of 


their beavty, and frequently look with contempt on 
_ the care with which they ſtudy their complexions, 
endeavour to preſerve or to ſupply the bloom of 


youth, regulate every ornament, twill their hair in- 
to curls, and ſnade their faces from the weather, 
We recommend the care of their nobler part, and 
tell them how little addition is made by all their 


arts to the graces of the mind. But when was it! 


known that female go: 2dneſs or knowledge was able 
tn attract that oficiouſnets. or inſpire . ar ur 
which beauty produces whenever it appears? And 


with what hope can we endeuvour to perſuade the 


ladies, that the time ſpent at the toilet is loſt in va- 


nit, when they have every moment ſome new con- 


vittion, that their intereſt 15 more effectually pro- 


moted by a ribband well diſpoſed, than by the 
brighreſt act of heroick virtue? 


4 N every inſtance of vanity it will be found, that 


| the blame ought to be ſhared among more chan it 
generally reaches; all who exalt trifles by immo- 
gerate praiſe, or inftigare needleſs emulation by in- 


vidious incitements, are to be conſidered as perver- 
ters cf reaſon, and corrupters of the world: and 
fnce every man is obliged to promote happineſs and 

virtue, he ſhould be careful not to miſlead unwary 


minds, by appearing to ſet too high a value upon 
_ things by which no real excellence is conferred. 


N uns. 
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A & Nes Borges FW. BAY w; Xo 3% 
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Exiles, the pro verb ſays, ſubſiſt on hope. | 


Deluſive hope ſtill points to diſtant good, 
To "_ that mocks approach, 


* H E (E is no - temper ſo generally indulged 


1 other paſſioms operate by ſtarts on 


particula dens, or in certain parts of life; but 
| hope "A with the firſt power of comparing our 


actual with our povible ſtate, and attends us through. 
every ſtage and yeriod, always erging us forward 
to new acquiitions, and nolding but ſome diſtant 
ble; 1g to Our view. promising us either relief from 
ym, or 1ncreale of ha; ppineſs.” ; 

tlor r is neceſſary in every condition. The mi- 
ſeries of poverty, of ſicknelſs, of captivity, would, 
without this comfort, be inſupportable; nor does it 
appear that the happieſt lot of terretrial exiſtence 


can ſet us above the want of this general bleſſing, 


S 5 
or that life, when the gifts of nature and of Gris | 


are accumulated upon it, would not ſtill be wretch- 


ed, were it not elevated and delighted by the expe- 


ctation of ſome new poſteihon, of fome enjoyment 


vet behind, by which the wiſh ſhall be at laſt ſatis- 
hed, and the heart filled up to its utmoſt extent. 


Hoes is. deed, very 11 and alk 


what it ſeldom gives; but its promiſes are more 


O 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it ſeldom 


... truitrates us without aſſuring us of recomp-nling | 


the delay by a greater bounty. 


3 4 on this ſtrange inclination which 


every man feels to deceive himſelf, and con ſidering 


the advantages and cangers proceeding from this : 
| gay | 


© 
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gay proſpect of ſuturity, when, falling aſleep, on 


a ſudden I found myſelf placed in a garden, of 
which my fight could deſcry no limits. Every 
ſcene about me was gay and gladſome, light with 
ſan-ſhine, and fragrant with perfumes ; the ground 


was painted with all the variety of ſpring, and all | 


the choir of nature was ſinging in the groves. 


When I had recovered from the firſt raptures, with 


which the confuſion of - pleaſure had for a time en- 
tranced me, I began to take a particular and deli. 
berate view of this delightful region. I then per- 


ceived that I had yet higher gratifications to expect, 


and that, at a ſmall diſtance from me, there were 
brighter flowers, clearer fountains, and more lofty 
groves, Where the birds, which ] yet heard but 
| Einty, were exerting all the power of melody, 
The trees about me were beautiful with verdure, 


and fragrant with bloſſoms; but J was tempted to 
leave them by the fight of ripe fruits, which ſeem- 


ed to hang only to be plucked. I therefore walk- 
_ ed haſtily forwards, but found, as I proceeded, that 


the colours of the field faded at my approach, the 


fruit fell before I reached it, the birds flew flill ſing- 
ing before me, and though I preſſed onward with 


| great celerity, I was ſtill in ght of ple 8 of | 


which I could not yet gain the poſſeſſion, and which 
ſeemed to mock my diligence, and to retire as [ 
advanced. I | ED 


Toben l was confounded with ſo many alter- 


nations of joy and grief, I yet perſiſted to go for- 


ward. in hopes that theſe fugitive delights would 
in time be overtaken. At length I ſaw an innu- 


merable multitude of every age and ſex, who ſeem- 


ed all to partake of ſome general felicity ; for every 
cheek was fluſhed with confidence, and every eye 


ſparkled with eagerneſs : yet each appeared to have 
tome particular and ſecret pleaſure, and very few | 


were willing to communicate their intentions, or ex- 


tend their concern beyond taemſelves. Moſt of 
C | them 
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them ſeemed, by the rapidity of their motion, too 
buſy to gratify the curiofity of a ſtranger, and there- 

fore | was content for a while to gaze upon them, 

without interrupting them with troubleſome enqui- 
ries. At laſt I 6bicrved one man worn with tine, 
and unable to ſtruggle ia the croud; and, there- 
fore, ſuppoſing him more at leiſure, I began to ac- 


coſt him: but he turned from me with anger, and 


OB) 


told me he muſt not be diſturbed, for the great hour 

olf projection was now come, when Mercury ſhould 
lo's his wings, and ſlavery ſhould no longer dig the 
mine for gol. . 


Ir him, and attempted another, whoſe ſoft- 
neſs of mein, and eaſy movemeat, gave me reaſon 
to hope for a more agreeable reception: but he told 

me, with a low bow, that nothing would make him 

more happy than an opportunity of fjerving me, 

Which he could not now want, for a place which 


| he had been twenty „cars ſoliciting would be ſoon | 


vacant. From him I had recourſe to the next, who 
was departing in haſte to take poſſe ſſion of the eſtate 
of an uncle, who by the courſe of nature could not 
live long. He that followed was preparing to dive 


for treaſure in a new-invented bell; and another 


was on the point of diſcovering the loagitude. 


BEIixq thus rejected where ſoever I ar lied my- 
ſelf for informatior, I began to imagine it beſt to 
deſiſt from enquiry, and try what my own obſerva- 


tion wor'd duſcover: but ſeeing a young man, gay 


and thoughtleſ;, 1 reſo.ved upon one more experi- 
ment, and was informed that I was in the ga:iden 
of Hor, the daughter of DysiRE., and that all 
thoſe x nom | faw hus tumultuouily buſtling round 
me, were incited o, the promitez of Hopes, and 


haſterlag to ſeize the gifts which ſhe held in her 


hand. 
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I ruxxeD my ſight upward, and ſaw a goddeſs 
in the bloom of youth, fitting on a throne : around 


her lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the bleflings 
of life were ſpread abroad to view ; ſhe had a per- 


petual gayety of aſpect, and every one imagined. 


that her ſmile, which was impartial and general, 
was directed to himſelf, and triumphed in his own 


ſuperiority to others, who had conceived the (ame 
conſidence from the ſame miſtake. 


Irans mounted an eminence. from which I had 
a more extenſive view of the whole place, and could 


Vith leſs perplexity contider the different conduct 
of the crouds that filled it. From this ſtation I ob- 


garden of Horz 


ſerved, that the entrance into the g 


Was by two gates, one of which was kept by 


RkEasos, and the other by Faxcy. REasoN was 


ſurly and ſcrupulous, and ſeldom turned the key 
without many interrogatori:'s, and lon 
but Faxcy was a kind and gentle portreſs, ſhe held 
her gate wide open, and welcomed all equally to 
the diſtrict under her ſuperintendency; ſo that the 


8 heſitation; 


paſſage was crouded by all thoſe who either feared 


the examination of REASON, or had been rejeted 


by her. 


Fro: the gate of Reasonx thee was a way to > the 
throne of Eorz, by a craggy, flippery, and wind- 


ing path, called the Sireight of Dificulty, which 
thoſe who entered with the permiſſion of the guard 


endeavcured to climb. But tho' they ſurveyed the 


way very chearfully before they began to nie, and 


marked out the ſeveral ſtages of their progreis, they 


commonly fourd unexpected obſtacles, and were 


c bliged frequently to ſtop on the ſudden, where 
they imagined the way plain and even. A thou- 


{and intricacics embarralied them, a thouſarfd ſlips 
threw them back, and a thoufand pitſals impeded 
t eir advance. So formidable were the dangers, 


and 10  Lequent the mifcarriages 3, - that Coy return. 


＋ ed 
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ed from the firſt attempt, and many fainted in the 
midſt of the way. and only a very ſmall number 
were led up to the ſummit of Horz, by the hand 
of Fekrirupg. Of theſe few the greater part, 
when they had obtained the gift which Hoyz had 
promiſed them, regretted the labour which it coſt, 
and felt in their ſucceſs the regret of diſappointment; 
the reſt retired with their prize, and were led by 
Wispou to the bowers of Cox TEXT. 


Tunx ic then towards the gate of F axcy, I could 
find no way to the ſeat of Hop ; but thoagh ſhe ſat 
full in view, and held out her gifts with an air of 
invitation, which filled every heart with rapture, the 
mountain was, on that fide, inacceiſibly ſteep, but 
ſo· channelled and ſhaded, that none perceived the 
impoſſibility of aſcending it, but each imagined him- 
ſelf to have diſcovered a way to which the reſt were 

ftrangers. Many expedients were indeed tried by 


this mduſtrious tribe, of whom ſome were making 


themſelves wings, which others were contiiving to 
actuate by the perpetual motion. But, with all their 
labour, and all their artifices, they never roſe above 
the ground, or quickly fell back, nor ever approach - 
ed the throne of Hoye, but continued ſtill to gaz 
at a diſtance, and laughed at the flow progrets of 


| thoſe whom they ſaw toiling in the e le 9 % Df. 


feutty. 


Paar of the favourites of Faxcy, when they 
| had entered the garden, withaut making, like the 
reſt, any atten pt to climb the mountain, turned im- 


mediately to the vaie of lol EN ESS, a calm and un- 


didurbed retirement, from whence they could al- 
ways have lot in protpect, and to which they 
picaſed themlelves with be.i ieving that ſhe intended 
ipeevily to deſcend. Theſe were indeed ſcorned by 
all the reſt, but they ſeemed very little affected by 
contempt, e or reproof, but were relolved ti 


expect a: eaſe the favour of the goddels. 
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Auoxd this gay race I was wandering, and found 


them ready to anſwer all my queſtions, and willing 
to communicate their mirth : but turning round [ 


| ſaw two dreadful monſters cntring the vale, one of 
| whom I knew to be Ace, and the other Want. 


Sport and revelling were now at an end, and an 


_ univerſal ſhriek of _— and diſtreſs burſt out and 


aw aked me. 
= EEEETEETETTEL 45 EEE eerst 


Nuns. 68. Sarvavay, Novent. 10, 1750. 


Pivendum reeRs cum propter plurims, eunc his. 
Pr1 cipue conſe, ut linguas mancipiorur 


Contemras ; nam lingua mali pars peſſima ſervi. jore F 


Let us live well: were it alone for this, 
The baneful tongues of ſervants to deſpiſe : 
Slander, that worſt of poiſons, ever finds 


| 2 ny entrance to ignoble minds. Hanver, 


HE younger Pliny ns. very juſtly obſerved, 
that of actions which deſerve our attention, 


dhe molt ſplendid are not always the greateſt. Fame, 

and wonder, and applauſe, are not excited but by 

external and adventitious circumſtances, often di- 
. ftin& and ſeparate from virtue and heroiſm. Emi- 
nence of ſtation, greatneſs of effect, and all the fa- 
vours of fortune, muſt concur to place excellence 
in publick view; but fortitude, diligence, and pa- 
tience, diveſted of their ſhow, ghde unobſerved 


through the croud of life, and ſuffer and act, though 


with the fame vigour and nr. yet without | 


Pity ane without praiſe. 


Tuis remark may be extended to ) all parts of life, 
Nothing is to be eftimated by its effect upon common 
eyes and common ears. A thouſand miſeries make 

tlent and inviſible inroads on mankind, and the 
bart frels innumerable throbs, which never break 


„ n > oo 4 - 


| him that received them. 
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into complaint. Perhaps, likewiſe, our pleaſures are 

for the moſt part equally ſecret, and molt are borne 
up by ſome private ſatisfaction, ſome internal con- 
ſciouſneſs, ſome latent hope, ſome peculiar proſpect, 
which they never communicate, but reſerve for ſo- 
litary hours, and clandeſtine meditation. 


Tus main of life is, indeed, compoſed of ſmall 
incidents, and petty occurrences ; of wiſhes for ob- 
jects not remote, and grief for diſappointments of 


no fatal conſequence ; of inſet vexations which 


iting us and fly away, impertinencies which buzz a 


while about us, and art heard no more; of meteorous 


pleaſures which dance before us and are diffipated ; 
of compliments which glide off the ſoul like other 
muſick, and are forgotten by him that gave and 


sven is the general heap out of which every man 


zs to cull his own condition: for, as the chemiſts tell 
us, that all bodies are reſolvable into the ſame ele- 


ments, and that the boundleſs variety of things arifes 
from the different proportions of very few ingredi- 


ents ; ſo a few pains, and a few pleaſures are all the 
materials of human life, and of theſe the proportions 
are partly allotted by providence, and partly left to 


the arrangement of reaſon and of choice. 


As theſe on well or ill diſpeſed, man is for the 
moſt part happy or miſerable. For very few are in- 
vralved in great events, or have their thread of life 
entwiſted with the chain of cauſes on which armies 
or nations are ſuſpended ; and even thoſe who ſeem 
wholly bufied in publick :ffairs, and elevated above 
low cares, or trivial pleaſures, paſs the chief part of 
their time in familiar and domeſlick ſcenes ; from 


theſe they came into publick life, to theſe they are 
every hour recalled by paſſions not to be ſuppreſſed; 


in theſe they have the reward of their toils, and to 


Tele at laſt they retire. 5 | 5 
F. © THE 
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Tux great end of prudence is to give chearful- 


\ neſs to thoſe hours, which ſplendour cannot gild, 


and acclamation cannot exhilarate ; thoſe ſoft inter- 


vals of unbended amuſement, in which a man ſhrinks 
to his natural dimenſions, and throws aſide the or- 
naments or diſguiſes, which he feels in privacy to 
be uſeleſs incumbrances, and to loſe all effect when 


they become familiar. To be happy at home is the 
ultimate reſult of all ambition, the end to which 


every enterpriſe and labour tends, and of which eve - 


ry deſire prompts the proſecution. | 


Ir is, indeed, at home that every man muſt be 
known by thoſe who would make a juſt eſtimate ei- 
ther of his virtue or ſelicity; for imiles and em- 
broidery are alike occaſional, and the mind is often 


_ dreſſed for ſhow in painted honour, and fictitious 


benevolence. 


Ex man muſt have found ſome whoſe lives, 
in every houſe but their own, was a continual ſeries 

of hypocriſy, and who concealed under fair appear- 

ances bad qualities, which, whenever they thought 


_ themſelves cut of the reach of cenſure, broke out 
from their reſtraint, like winds impriſoned in their 


caverns, and whom every one had reaſon to love, 


but they wheſe love a wiſe man is chiefly ſolicitous 
to procure. And there are others who, without any 
ſow of general goodneſs, and without the attrac- 
tions by which popularity is conciliated, are received 
among their own families as beitowers of happineſs, 


and reverenced as inſtructors, guardians, and bene- 


factors. 


Tur moſt authentick witneſſes of any man's cha- 
racter are thoie who know him in his own family, 
end tee him without any reſtraint, or rule of con- 
duct, but ſuch as he voluntarily preſcribes to him 
_ ſelf. If a man carries virtue with him into his pri- 
vate apartments, and takes no advantage of — 9 

| | 0 
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ed power, or probable fecreſy ; ; if we trace him 
through the round of his time, and find that his 
character, with thoſe allowances which mortal frailty 
muſt always want. is uniform and regular, we have 
all the evidence of his hncerity, that one man can 
have with regard to another; and, indeed, as hypo- 
eriſy cannot be its own reward, we may, without he- 
ſitation, determine chat his heart 1 is pure. 


Tur higheſt panegyrick, t there fo e, that private 
virtue can receive, is the praiſe of ſervants. For, 
however vanity or inſolence may look down with 
contempt on the ſuſfrage of men, undignifed by 
wealch, and unen ightened by education, it very 
ſeldom happens that they commend or blame with - 
out juice. Vice andwirtue are eaſily diſtinguiſhec 
Oppreſſion, according to Tarrington's 9 n, 
will be felt by thoſe chat cannot fee it; and, per- 
haps, it falls out very often that, in moral que! - 
ons, the philoſophers in the gown, and in the 1;- 
very, differ not fo much in their ſcuriments, as TY 
their language, and have equal power of di [cerning 
right, though they cann ot point it out co others wi 

Equal aderets, | | 8 | 


Turk are very few faults to be corminted in to- 
| Hitude, or without ſome agents, partners, conſeda- 
rates, or witneſſes; and, therefore, the ſervant muſt 
commonly know the ſecrets of a maiter, who bas 
any ſecrets to entrult ; and failings, merely perſonal, 
are ſo frequently expoſed by chat ſecurity which 
pride and folly generally produce, and fo inquii- 
_ tively watched by that defire of reducing the ine- 
qualities of condition, which the lower orders of hs 
world will always feel, that the te ſtimony of a me- 
nial domeſticl: can ſeldom be conſidered as defective 
for want of knowledge. And though its impartia- 
lity may be ſometimes ſuſpected, it 1s at leaſt as cre- 
dible as that of equals, where rivalry inſtigates cen- 
ſure, or friendſbip dictates palliation.. 5 
| | E. * "Tus 
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Tas danger of betraying our weakneſs to our 


ſervants, and the impoſſibility of concealing it from 
them, may be juſtly conſidered as one motive to a 
regular and irreproachable life. For no condition is 
more hateful or deſpicable, than his who has put 
himſelf in the power of his ſervant ; in the 
power of him whom, perhaps, he has firſt cor. 


rupted by mal ing him ſubſervient to his vices, 


and whole fidelity be therefore cannot enforce by 


any precepts of honelty or reaſon. It is ſeldom , 
known that authority, thus acquired, is poſſeſſed © | 


without inſolence, or that the maſter is not forced 
to confeſs, by his tameneſs or forbearance, that he 
has enſlaved himſelf by ſome fooliſh confidence. 


And his crime is equally puniſhed, whatever part he 


takes of the choice to which he is reduced; and he | 


is, from that ſatal hour, in which he ſacrificed his 


Gignity to his paſſions, in perpetual dread of inſo- | 


lence or defamation ; of a controuler at home, or an 


accuſer abroad. He is condemned to purchaic, by 


_ eontinual bribes, that ſecreſy which bribes never ſe- 
_ Cured, and which, after a long courſe of ſubmiſſion, 


Promiſes, and anx.eties, he will find violated in a 
t of rage, or in a frolick of drunkenneſs. 5 


To dread no eye. and to ſuſpect no tongue, is the 
great prerogative of innocence ; an exemption grant- 
ed only to invariable virtue. But guilt has always 


its horrors and ſolicitudes; and, to make it yet 
more ſhameful and deteſtable, is doomed often to 
ſtand in awe of thoſe, to whom nothing could give 


. 
. q 


influence or weight, but their power of betraying. 
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* 
NumB. 69. Tuespay, November 13, 1759, — 


Flet quoque, ut in ſpetuls rugas adſpexit aniles, 
Tyndaris; et ſecum, cur fit bis rapta, reguirit. 
Tempus edax rerum, tugue invidioſa wetuſtas 
Omria N vitiatague dentibus avi | 
Paulatim lentã conſumitis emnia morte, + Ovi. 
The dreaded wrinkles when poor Helen ſpy'd, 
Ah! why this ſecond rape ?---with tears ſhe cry'd, 
Time, thou devourer, and thou envious age, 
Who all deſtroy with keen corroding rage, | 
Beneath your jaws, whate*er have pleas'd or pleaſe, 
Muſt fink, conſum'd by ſwift or ſlow degrees. 
| on | _ ExynixsToNn, 


AN old Greek epigrammatiſt, intending to ſhew | 

IJ the miſeries that attend the laſt ſtage of man, 

imprecates upon thoſe who are ſo fooliſh as to wiſh 

| for long life, the calamity of continuing to grow 

old from century to century. He thought that no 
adventitious or foreign pain was requitice, that de 

_ crepitude itſelf was an epitome of whatever is dread - 

ful, and nothing could be added to the curſe of age. 

but that it ſhould be extended beyond its natural li 

mits, „ | | 


Tus moſt indifferent or negligent ſpectator can 
indeed ſcarcely retire, without heavineſs of heart, 
from a view of the laſt ſcenes of the tragedy of life, 
in which he finds thoſe who in the former parts of 
the drama were diſtinguiſned by oppoſition of con- 
duct, contrariety of deſighs, and diſlimilitude of per- 
ſonal qualities, all involved in one common difre!:, 
and all ſtruggling with affliction which they cannot 
hope to overcome. . 85 


Tus other miſeries, which way. lay our paſſage 
through the world, wiſdom may eſcape, and ſorti- 


 _ tude may conquer: by caution and eireumſpection 


we may ſteal along with very little to obſtrutt or in- 
27 6-7 5 commode 


= 
If 
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commode us ; by ſpirit and vigour we may force a 
way, and reward the vexation of conteſt by the 
pleaſures of victory, But a time muſt come when 


our policy and bravery ſhall be equally uſeleſs ; when 


we ſhall all fink into helpleſneſs and ſadneſs, without 
any power of receiving ſolace from the pleaſures 
that have formerly delighted us, or any proſpect of 


Mm emerging into a lecond policſion of the Lickings 
tat we have loſt, 
— 


Tux induſtry of man has, indeed, not been want- 
ing in endeavours to procure comforts for theſe hours 


cf 6 1355 tion and melancholy, aud to pild the dread- 


ful gloom with artificial light. The moſt uſual ſup 
dort of old age is wealth. IIe whoſe poſſeſſions are 
large, and whoſe cheſts are full, imagines himſelf 
always fortified againſt invaſions on his authority. 


If he has loſt all other means of government, if his 
ſtrength and his reaſon fail him, he can at laſt alter 
his will; and therefore all that have hopes meſt 
lkewile have fears, and he may ſtill continue to give 


laws to ſuch as have not ceaſed to regard their own 
wer it, bp Es 


Tu is is, indeed, too fr equently the citadel of the 


dotard, che laſt fortreſs to which age pa and in 
which he makes the ſtand againſt the upſtart race 


that ſeizes his domains, diſputes his commands, and 
cancels his preſcriptions. But here, though there 
may be ſafety, there is no pleaſure ; and what re- 
mains is but a proof that more was once poſſeſſed. 


Nornixd ſeems to have been more : univerſally 


dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want ef 
children ; and indeed? to a man who has ſurvived 


all the companions of his youth, all who have par- 


ticipated his pleaſures and his cares, have been en- 
_ yaged in the fame events, and filled their minds 
With the ſame conceptions, this full pecpled world 
is a dilmal ſolitude. He Rands forlorn and ſilent, 


neg! ſecicd 
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neglected or inſulted, in the midſt of multitudes, 
animated with hopes which he cannot ſhare, and em- 
ployed in buſineſs which he is no longer able to 
forward or retard ; nor can he find any to whom his 
life or his death are of importance, unleſs he has 
ſecured ſome domeſtic gratifications, ſome tender 
employments, and endeared himſelf to ſome whoſe 
intereſt and gratitude may unite them to him. 


So different are the colours of life, as we look 


forward to the future, or backward to the paſt ; and 
ſo different the opinions and ſentiments which this 
contrariety of appearance naturally produces, that 
the converſation of the old and young ends gene- 
rally with contempt or pity on either fide. To a 


young man entering the world, with fulnefs of hope, 


and ardor of perſait, nothing is ſo unpleaſing as the 
cold caution, the faint expectations, the ſcrupulous 


difidence which experience and difappoin:ments 
certainly infuſe ; and the old man wonders in his 
turn that the world never can grow wiſer, that nei- 


ther precepts, nor teſtimonies, can cure boys of their 


credulity and ſufficiency ; and that not ene can be 
convinced that ſnares are laid for hun, till he finds 


himſelf entangled. 


ry | -— i . | 0 28 | a 8 
nes one generation is always the ſcorn and 
— — 7 | 1 7 | - : | . 1 f 
wonder of the other, and the no:i015 of the old and 


voung are like liquors of different gravity and tex- 


ture which never can unite. The ſpiritz of youth, 
ſublimed by health, and volatiliſed by paſſion, ſoon 


leure behind them the phiegmaric ſediment of wari- 


_ neſs and deliberation,” and bur! out in temerity and 
enterpriſe. The tenderneſs therefore which nature 


infuſes, and which long habits of benefic2nce con- 


frm, is neceffary to reconcile fach oppoſition; and 
an old man mit be a father to bear with patiencz 
thoſe follic: and abfarditic:, whish he will perpe- 
tually imagine himſelf to ſiad in the ſchemes an! 

expectations, the pleaſures and the ſorrows, of thofs: 
1 3 | 3 Hs v. 
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who have not yet been hardened by time, and chil. | 


led by fruſtration. | 


Vor it may be doubted, whether the pleaſure of 
ſeeing children ripening into ſtrength, be not over. 
balanced by the pain of ſeeing ſome fall in the bloſ- 
ſom, and others blaſted in their growth ; ſome ſhaken 
down by ſtorms, ſome tainted with cankers, and 
ſome ſhrivelled in the ſhade; and whether he that 


extends his care beyond himſelf, does not multiply 
his anxieties more than his pleaſures, and weary 


himſelf to no purpoſe by ſuperintending what he 
cannot regulate. „„ 


Bur though age be to every order of human be- 


ings ſufficiently terrible, it is particularly to be dread- 
ed by fine ladies, who have had no other end or am- 


bition, than to fill up the day and the night, with 
_ dreſs, diverſions and flattery, and who having made 


no acquaintance with knowledge, or with buſineſs, | 
have conſtantly caught all their ideas from the cur- | 
rent prattle of the hour, and been indebted for all | 
their happineſs to compliments and. treats. With | 


theſe ladies, age begins early, and very often laſls 
long; it begins when their beauty fades, when their 
mirth loſes its ſprightlineſs, and their motion its eaſe. 
From that time all which gave them joy vaniſhes 
from about them; they hear the praiſes beſtowed 
on others, which uſed to ſwell their boſoms with 
exultation. They viſit the ſeats of felicity, and en- 
deavour to continue the habit of being delighted, 
But pleaſure is only received when we believe that 
ve give it in return. Neglect and petulance info m 


them that their power and their value are paſt; and 
what then remains but a tedious and comfortleſs uni- 
formity of time, without any motion of the heart, 


or Cxerciie of the reaſon ? 


| Yer, however age may diſcourage us by its ap- : 
Pearance from conlidering it in proſpect, we oy 
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all by degrees certainly be old; and therefore we 
ought to enquire, what proviſion can be made 
againſt that time of diſtreſs? what happineſs can 
be ſtored up againſt the winter of life? and how 
we may paſs our latter years with ſerenity and chear- 

fulnefs ? 5 . 


I:; it has been found by the experience of man- 
kind, that not even the beſt ſeaſons of life are able 
to ſupply ſufficient gratifications, without antici- 
pating uncertain felicities, it cannot ſurely be ſup- 
poſed, that old age. worn with labours, harraſſed 
with anxieties, and tortured with diſeaſes, ſhould 
have any gladneſs of its own, or feel any ſatisfac- 
tion from the contemplation of the preſent. All 
the comfort that can now be expected muſt be re- 
called from the paſt, or borrowed from the future; 
the paſt is very ſoon exhauited, all the events or 

actions of which the memory can afford pleaſure 
are quickly recollected; and the future lies beyond 
the grave, where it can be reached only by virtue 
— EE: ll nt fe oo 


Pr is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without religi- 
_ ous hopes, as he declines into imbecillity, and fecis 
pains and ſorrows inceſſantly crowding upon him, 
falls into a gulph of botromleſs miſery, in which 
every reflexion muit plunge him deeper, and where 
de finds only new gradations of anguiſh, and prect- 
| Pices of horror. on 8 
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- Argentea proles, 


Ain 3 fulvo pretiofior ere, | won ' 


i Succeeding times a ſilver age behold, 
Excelling braſs, but more excell'd by gold, Davoax, 


E SIOD, in his dd Adden of 
mankind, divides them into three orders of 
intellect. The firſt place, ſays he, belongs to him 
« that can by his own powers diſcern what is right 
and fit, and penetrate to the remoter motives of 
de action. The ſecond is claimed by him that is 
« willing to hear inſtruction, and can perceive right 
and wrong when they are ſhewn him by another ; 
„ but he that has neither acuteneſs nor docility, 
„who cad neither find the way by himſelf, nor will 
de led by others, is a wretch without uſe or 
* value. | 


Ir we 8 moral world, it 5 be food, 


that the ſame divifion may be made of men, with 
regard to their virtue. There are ſome whoſe prin- 
ciples are ſo firmly fixed, whoſe conviction is fo 
conſtantly preſent to their miads, and who have 
raiſed in themſelves ſuch ardent wiſhes ſor the ap- 
probation of Cod, and the happineſs with which he 
has promiſed to reward obedience and perſeverance, 
that they rife above all other cares and conſiderati- 


ons, and uciformly examine every action and deſire, 


by comparing it with the divine commands. There 


are others in a kind of equipoiſe between good and 
1 who are moved on one part by riches or plea- 
ſure, by the gratifications of paſſion, and the de- 


lights of ſenſe ; and, on the other, by laws of which 
they own the obligation, and rewards of which 
they believe the reality, ard whom a very ſmall 


addition of weight turns either way. The third 
Claſs coufiſts of being 2s immerſed in pleaſure, or 


abandoned 
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abandoned to paſſion, without any deſire of higher - 


good, or any effort to extend their thoughts be- 


yond immediate and groſs ſatisſactions. 


Tux ſecond claſs is ſo much the moſt numerous, 


that it may be conſidered as compriſing the whole 


body of mankind. Thoſe of the laſt are not very 


many, and thoſe of the firſt are very few ; and nei- 
ther the one nor the other fall much under the con- 
fideration of the moraliſt, whoſe precepts are in- 


_ tended chiefly for thoſe who are endeavouring to 


go forward up the ſteeps of virtue, not for thoſe | 


who have already reached the ſummit, or thoſe who 
are reſolved to ſtay for ever in their preſent ſitu- 
ation. e eee We | | 


To a man not verſed in the living world, but ac- 


cuſtomed to judge only by ſpeculative reaſon, it 


1 ſcarcely credible that any one ſhould be in this 


ſtate of indifference, or ſtand undetermined and un- 


engaged, ready to follow the firſt call to either 
ſide. It ſeems certain, that either a man muſt be- 
heve that virtue will make him happy, and reſolve 


therefore to be virtuous, or think that he may be / 


happy without virtue, and therefore caſt off all cars 


/ 


bat for his preſ-nt intereſt. It ſeems impoſlible 
that conviction ſhould be on one fide. and practice 


on the other; and that he who has ſeen the right 


way, ſhould voluntarily ſhut his eyes, that he may 


quit it with more tranquillity. Yet all theſe abſur- 


dities are every hour to be found ; the wiſeſt and 


| beit men deviate from known and acknowledged 


duties, by inadvertency or ſurpriſe; and molt are 
good no longer than while temptation is away, 
than while their paſſions are without excitements, 
and their opinions are free from the counteraction 
of any other motive. wy | 2 


Auoxœ the ſentiments which almoſt every man 
changes as he advinces into years, is the expecta- 


tion 


* ” 
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tion of uniformity of character. He that without 
acquaintance with the power of deſire, the cogeney 
of diſtreſs, the complications of affairs, or the force 
of partial influence, has filled his mind with the 


excellence of virtue, and having never tried his re- 


| ſolution in any encounters with hope or fear, be. 


lieves it able to ſtand firm whatever ſhall oppoſe it, 


will be always clamorous againſt the ſmalleſt fai. 
| lure, ready to exact the utmoſt punctualities of right, 


and to conſider every man that fails in any part of 


his duty, as without conſcience and without merit; 
unworthy of truſt, or love, of pity, or regard; as 
an enemy whom all ſhou'd join to drive out of ſo- 
ciety, as a peſt which all ſhould avoid, or as 2 
weed which all ſhould trample. 8 


Ir is not but by experience, that we are taught 


the poſſibility of retaining ſome virtues, and reject- 


ing others. or of being good or bad to a particular 


degree. For it is very eaſy to the ſolitary reaſoner 
to prove that the ſame arguments by which the 


mind is fortified againſt one crime are of equal force S 
- againſt all, and the conſequence very naturally fol- 


los, that he whom they fail to move cn any oc- 
 caſion, has either never conſidered them, or has by 
_ ſome fallacy taught himſelf to evade their validity; 
and that, therefore, when a man is known to be 
_ guilty of one crime, no farther evidence is needful 
of his depravity and corruption. 5 


Yer ſuch is the tate of all mortal virtue, that it 


is always uncertain and variable, ſometimes extend- 


ing to the whole compaſs of duty, and ſometimes 
ſhrinking into a narrow ſpace, and fortifying only 


a few avenues of the heart, while all the reſt is left 


open to the incurſions of appetite, or given up to 


the dominion of 333 Nothing therefore is 
more unjuſt than to judge of man by too ſhort an 
cquaintance, and too flight inſpection; for it often | 
Happens, that in the looſe, and thoughtleſe, =o 8 


x 
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diſſipated, there is a ſecret radical worth, which may 
ſhoot out by proper cultivation; that the ſpark of 
heaven, though dimmed and obſtructed, is yet not 
extinguiſhed, but may by the breath of counſel and 
exhortation be kindled into flame. he, 


To imagine that every one who 1s not complete- 
ly good is irrecoverably abandoned, is to ſuppoſe 
that all are capable of the ſame degrees of excel- 
| lence; it is indeed to exact, from all, that perfe- 
&ion which none ever can attain. And fince the 
pureſt virtue is confiltent with ſome vice, and the 
virtue of the greateſt number with almoſt an equal 
roportion of contrary qualities, let none too haſti- 
y conclude that all goodneſs is loſt, though it may 


for a time be clouded and overwhelmed ; for moſt 
minds are the ſlaves of external circumſtances, and 


conform to any hand that undertakes to mould 
them, roll down any torrent of cuſtom in which 
they happen to be caught, or bend to any impor- 


1 munity that bears hard againſt them. 


Ir may be particularly obſerved of women, that 
they are for the moſt part good or bad, as they fall 
among thoſe who practiſe vice or virtue; and that 
neither education nor reaſon gives them much ſecu- 


_ rity againft the influence of example. Whether it 


be that they have leſs courage to ſtand againſt oppo- 
fition, or that their defire of admiration makes them 
ſacrifice their principles to the poor pleafure of 
_ worthleſs praiſe, it is certain, whatever be the cauſe, 
_ that female goodneſs ſeldom keeps its ground againſt 
| heghkter,  flanery, or faſkion. 


Pon this reaſon, every one ſhould confider him- 
ſelf as entruſted, not only with his own conduct, 
but with that of others; and as accountable, not 
only for the duties which he neglects, or the crimes 
dhat he commits, but for that negligence and irregn- | 

_ larity which he may encourage or inculcate. Every 
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man, in whatever ſtation, has, or endeavours to 
have his followers, admirers, and imitators, and 
has therefore the influence of his example to watch 


with care; he ought to avoid not only crimes but the 


appearance of crimes, and not only to practiſe yir. 


tue, but to applaud, countenance, and ſupport it. 


For it is poſſible that for want of attention we may 
teach others faults from which "ourſelves are free, 
or by a cowardly deſertion of a cauſe which we 
ourſelves approve, may pervert thoſe who fix their 
eyes upon us, and — no rule of their own to 


guide their courſe, are eaſily miſled by the aberrati- 


ons of that example which they chuſe for their di- 


rection. — 
TEL eee ee eee eee 


Nums. 71. Tugspar, Notemb. 20, 150. 


Niere quod propero pauper, nec inutilis annis 


Da veniam, properat wivcre nemo ſatis,  Maxrt, | 


True, fir, to live I haſte, your pardon give, 
. For tell me, who makes haſte enough to live ? 


| M NV words and ſentences are ſo frequently 


cial obſerver is inclined to believe, that they muſt. 
contain ſome primary principle, ſome great rule of 
action, which it is proper always to have preſent 
to the attention, and by which the ute of eve y hour 
is to be adjuſted, Yet, if we conſider the conduct 
of thofe ſententious philoſophers, it will cften be 
found, that they repeat theſe aphoriſms, merely be- 
cauſe they have ſomewhere heard them, becauſe 
they have nothing elſe to ſay, or becauſe they think 
veneration gained by fuch appearances of wiſdom, 
but that no ideas are annexed to the wards, and 
that, according to the old blunder of the followers 
of Ariftetle, their ſouls are mere pipes or organs, 
which tranſmit ſounds, but do not underſtand them. 
5 Or 


—— 


heard in the mouths of men, that a ſuper. 
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Or this kind is the well known and well attefted 
poſition, that liſe is ſhort, which may be heard 
among mankind by an attentive auditor, many times 
a day, but which never yet within my reach of ob- 
ſervation left any impreſſion upon the mind; and 
perhaps if my readers will turn their thoughts back 
upon their old friends, they wall find it difficult to 
call a fin:le man to remembrance, who appeared to 
know that life was fhort till he was about to loſe 
It. 155 | 


Ir is obſervable that Horace, in his account of 
the characters of men, as they are diverſified by the 
various iniluence of time, remarks, that the old 
man is tor, /fe lingue, given to procraſtination, 
and inclined to extend his hopes to a great diſtance. 

So far are we, generally, from thinking what we 
often {27 of the ſhortneſs of life, that at the time 
when it is neceſſarily ſhorteſt, we form projects 
which we delay to execute, indulge ſuch expecta- 
tions as nothing but a long train of events can gra- 
tify, and ſuffer thoſe palſions to. gain upan us, 
which arc only excuſable in the prime of life. 


Tuxsꝛe reflections were lately excited in my mind, 
by an evening's converſation with my friend Pra- 
ſpera, who at the age of fifty-ſive, has bought an 
eſtate, and is now contriving to diſpoſe and culti- 
vate it with e elegance. His great plea- 
ſure is to walk among ſtately trees, and lye muſing 
in the heat of noon under their ſnade; he is there- 
fore maturely conſidering how he ſhall d ſpoſe his 
walks and his groves, and has at laſt determined to 
ſend for the beſt plans from Tal), and forbear plant- 
ing till the next ſeaſon. 


_ Tavs is life trifled away in preparations to do 
what never can be done, if it be left unattempted 
till all the requiſites which imagination can ſuggeſt 

are gathered together. Where our deſign termi- 

| nates 
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nates only in our own ſatis faction, the miſtake is of 


no great importance; for the pleaſure of expe. 


ing enjoyment, is often greater than that of obtain 
ing it, and the completion of almoſt every wihis 


found a diſappointment ; but when many others are 


intereſted in an undertaking, when any deſign i; 
formed, in which the improvement or ſecurity of 


mankind is involved, nothing is more unworthy 
either of wiſdom or benevolence, than to delay it 
from time to time, or to forget how much every 
day that paſſes over us, takes away from our power, 


and how ſoon an idle purpoſe to do an action, fink; | 1 


into a mournful wiſh that it had once been done. 


Wer are frequently importuned, by the bacchana. | 
lian writers, to lay hold on the preſent hour, to | 
catch the pleaſures within our reach, and remember 


that futurity is not at our command. 


. 
Txròs iv & godoery anna farw. 


Soon fades the rofe ; once paſt the fragrant hour, 


The loiterer finds a bramble for a flow'r, 


Bur ſurely theſe exhortations wo with equal | 
propriety, be applied to better purpoſes; it may be 


at leaſt inculcated, that pleaſures are more ſafely 


_ Poſtponed than virtues, and that 2 loſs is ſuf. 
doing good, than] 


fered by miſſing an opportunity o 
an hour of giddy frolick and noiſy merriment. 


 Wuen Baxter had loſt a thouſand pounds, which | 


he had laid vp for the erection of a ſchool, he uſed 


frequently to mention the mis fortune, as an incite- | 


ment to be charitable while Gcd gives the power 
of beſtowing, and conſidered himſelf as culpable in 
ſome degree for having left a good action in the 


hands of chance, and ſuffered his benevolence to be | 


| Cefeated for want of quickneſs and diligence. 


2 
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Ir is lamented by Hearne, the learned antiquary of 


Oxford, that this general forgetfulneſs of the fragi- 


lity of life, has remarkably infected the ſtudents of 


monuments and records; as their employment con- 


ſiſts firſt in collecting and afterwards in arranging 
or abſtracting what libraries afford them, they ought 
to amaſs no more than they can digeſt; but when 
they have undertaken a work, they go on ſearching 
and tranſcribing, call for new ſupplies, when they are 
already over-burdened, and art laſt leave their work 
unfiniſhed. It i, ſays he, the bufineſs of à good an- 


fiquury, as of a good mau, to have mortality always 


before lim. 


Tuvus, not only in the ſlumber of ſloth, but in 
the difitpation of ill directed induftry, is the ſhort- 
neſs of life generally forgotten. As ſome men loſe 
their hours in lazineſs, becauſe they ſuppoſe, that 


F there is time enough for the reparation of neglett ; 
| . others buſy themſelves in providing that no length 
ol life may want employment; and it often happens, 

F that ſluggiſhneſs and activity are equally ſurpriſed 

| by the lat ſummons, and periſh not more diffe- 

| rently from each other, than the fowl that received 

5 — her flight, from her that is killed upon the 


Among the many improvements, made by the laſt 
centuries in human knowledge, may be numbered 
the exact calculations of the value of life; but what- 
ever may be their uſe in traffick, they ſeem very 


 httle to have advanced morality. They have hi- 


therto been rather applied to the acquiſition of mo- 


_ ney, than of wiidom ; the computer refers none of 


his calculations to his own tenure, but perſiſts, in 
contempt of probability, to foretel old age to him- 


ſelf, and believes that he is marked out to reach the 
utmoſt verge of human exiſtence, and ſee thouſands 
and ten thouſands fall into the grave. 


— x 
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So deeply is this fallacy rooted in the heart, and 


ſo ſtrongly guarded by hope and fear againſt the ay. 


| proach of reaſon, that neither ſcience nor experience 
can ſhake it, and we act as if life were withoit 
end, though we ſee and confeſs its uncertainty and 


ſho:tnels. 


Dietves have, with great ſtrength and ardouy, 


ſhewn the abſurdity of delaying reformation and re. | 
pentance; a degree of felly indeed, which fets eter. 


nity to hazard. It is the ſame weakneſs in pro. 


portion to the importance of the neglect, to transfer 


any care, which now claims our attention, to a fy. 
ture time; we ſubject ourſelves to needleſs dangers 
from accidents which early diligence would have ob. 


viated, or perplex our minds by vain precautions, aid 
make proviſion for the execution of deſigns, of whith | 
the opportunity once miſted never will return. 


As he that lives longeſt lives but a little while, 

every man may be certain that he has no time to 
waſte. The duties of life are commenſurate to its 

duration, and every day brings its taſſc, which if 


neglected, is doubled on the morrow. But he that 
has already trifled away thoſe months and years, 


in which he ſhould have laboured, mutt remember 
that he, has now only a part of that of which the 
u hole is little; and that ſince the few moments re- 
maining are to be conſidered as the laſt truſt of 
heaven, not one is to be loſt. 5 | 


Nuus. 
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| very can only confer that lu Perciority Vi 11ich {wells 


Nuus. 72. Sarunbax, Nov. 24, 1750. 


. Omn:is Ariſtippum decuit flatus, et color, et res, Ps 
. Sefftantem majora fere; preſentibus aquum, Hon: 
Yet Ariſtippus ev ry dreſs became; | 
In ev'ry varjous change of life the ſame : 
And though he aim'd at things of higher kind, b 
Vet to the preſent held an equal mind, Francis, 


Tothe RAMBLER. | 


HOSE who exalt themſelves into the chair 
'L of inſtruction, without enquiring whether any 
wall ſubmit to their authority, have not ſufficiently 
conſidered how much of human life paſſes in little 
incidents, curſory converſation, ſlight buſineſs, and 
caſual amuſements ; and therefore they have endea- 
voured only to inculcate the more awful ;virtues, 
without condeſcending to regard thoſe petty quali- 


ties, which grow important only by their frequency, 


and which though they produce no ſingle acts of 


- heroiſm, nor aſtoniſn us by great events, yet are 
every moment exerting their influence upon us, and 

make the draught of life ſweet or bitter by imper- 
eeptible inſtillutions. They operate unſeen and un- 
regarded, as change of air makes us ſick or healthy, 


though we breathe it without attention, and only 


| know the particles that impregnate it by their ſalu- 
tary or malignant effects, | | 2 


You have ſhewn yourſelf not ignorant of the va- 


lue of thoſe ſubaltern endowments, yet have hither- 
to neglected to recommend good humour to the 
world, though a little reflection will ſhew you that 


it is the bali of being, the quality to which all that 
adorns or elevates mankind muſt owe its power of 
pleaſing. Without good humour, learning and bra- 


the 


_ to flowers. 
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the heart of the lion in the deſart, where he roars 
without reply, and ravages without reſiſtance. With. | 


out good humour, virtue may awe by its eig and 
amaze by its brightneſs; but muſt always be vi 


Good humour may be defined a habit of being l 


pleaſed ; a conſtant and perennial ſoftneſs of manner, 
eaſineſs of approach, and ſuavity of diſpoſition ; 


like that which every man perceives in himſelf, when 


the firſt tranſports of new felicity have ſubſided, and 
his thoughts are only kept in motion by a ſlow ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſoft impulſes. Good humour is a ſtate 
between gayety and unconcern ; the act or emana- 


tion of a mind at leiſure to regard the gratification 


of another. 


IT is imagined by many, that whenever they 1 
afpire to pleate, they are required to be merry, 


and to ſhew the gladnels of their ſouls by flights of 


peaſantry, and burſts of laughter. But, though theſe | N 


men may be for a time heard with applauſe and admi- 
ration, they ſeldom delight us long. We enjoy them 
a little, and then retire to eaſineſs and good humour, 
25 the eye gazes a while on eminences glittering with 
the fun, but toon turns aching away to verdure and 


GareTy is to good humour as animal perfumes | 


to vegetable fragrance x the one overpowers weak 


ſpirits, and the other recreates and revives them. 
Gayety ſeldom fails to give ſome pain; the hearers 
either ſtrain their faculties to accompany its tower- 
ings, or are left behind in envy and deſpair. Good 
humour boaſts no faculties which every one does not 
believe in his own power, and pleaſes principally by 


not offending. 


| viewed 
at a diſtance, and will ſcarcely gain a friend or at. 
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lr is well known that the moſt certain way to 
give any man pleaſure, is to perſuade him that you 
| receive pleaſure from him, to encourage him to 
freedom and confidence, and to avoid any ſuch ap- 
prarance of ſuperiority as may overbear and depreſs 
kim. We ſee many that by this art only, ſpend their 
| days in the midſt of careſſes, invitations, and civi- 
ties; and without any extraordinary qualities or 
attainments, are the univerſal favourites of both 
| ſexes, and certainly find a friend in every place. 
| The darlings of the world will, indeed, be gene- 
rally found ſuch as excite neither jealouſy nor fear, 
and are not conſidered as candidates for any eminent 
degree of reputation, but content themſelves with 


common accompliſhments, and endeayour rather to 


 folicit kindneſs than to raiſe eſteem ; therefore in 
aſſemblies and places of reſort it ſeldom fails to hap- 
pen, that though at the entrance of ſome particular 
_ perſon every face brightens with gladneſs, and every 
band is extended in falutation, yet if you perſue him 
| beyond the firſt exchange of civilities, you will find 
dim of very ſmall importance, and only welcome to 


|| rhe company, as one by whom all conceive themſelves 
| zdmired, and with whom any one is at liberry to 


amuſe himſelf when he can find no other auditor or 

companion, as one with whom a!l are at eaſe, who 
will hear a jeſt without criticiſm, and a narrative 
without contradiction, who laughs with every wit, 
| and yields to every diſputer. . 


Tusa are many whole vanity always inclines 
them to aſſociate with thoſe from whom they have 
no reaſon to fear mortification ; and there are times 
in which the wiſe and the knowing are willing to 
receive praiſe without the labour of deſerving it, in 
which the mott elevated mind is willing to deſcend, 
and the moſt active to be at reſt. All therefore are 
| at ſome hour or another fond of companions whom 
| they can entertain upon eaſy terms, and who will 
|} Frlieve them from ſolitude, without condemning 


then 


— 
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them to vigilance and caution. We are moſt in- 
clined to love when we have 3 to fear, and 
he that encourages us to pleaſe ourſelves, will not 
be long without preference in our affection to thoſe 
whoſe 1 holds us at the diſtance of pupils, or 
whoſe wit calls all attention from us, and leaves ug 
without importance and without regard. 


| Ir is remarked by prince Henry, when he ſees 


Falſtaff lying on the ground, that he could have better 


| ſpared a better man. He was well acquainted with 
the vices and ſollies of him whom he lamented, but 
while his conviction cOfipelled him to do juſtice to 


ſuperior qualities, his tenderneſs ſtill broke out at 


the remembrance of Fal/of, of the chearful com- 
panion, the loud buffoon, with whom he had paſſed | 


his time in all the luxury of idleneſs, who had glad- 


cd him with unenvied merriment, and whom he | 


could at once enjoy and deſpiſe. 


You may perhaps think this account of thoſe who 


are diflinguithed for their good humour, not very 
conſiſtent with the praiſes which I have beſtowed 
upon it But ſurely nothing can more evidently 


ſhew the value of this quality, than that it recom- | E 


mends thoſe who are deſtitute of all other excellen- 


cies, and procures regard to the triſling, friendſhip 


to the worthleſs, and affection to the dull. 


Goop humour is indeed generally degraded by | 


the characters in which it is found; for being conſi- 
dered as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it 


often neglected by thoſe that having excellencies of 


higher reputation ard brighter ſplendor, perhaps 


imagine tact they have ſome right to gratify them- 


ſelves at the expence of others, and are to demand 


compliance, rather than to practiſe it. It is by ſome 

- unfortunate miſtalte that almoſt all thoſe who have 
any claim to eſicem or love, prefs their pretenſions 
with too little conhderation of crthers. 1 his miſtake | 


my 
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my own intereſt as well as my zeal for general hap- 
ineſs makes me defirous to rectify, for I have a 

Bend who becauſe he knows his own fidelity, and 
| uſefulneſs, is never willing to fink into a companion. 
I have a wife whoſe beauty firſt ſubdued me, and 
whoſe wit confirmed her conqueſt, but whoſe beau- 
ty now ſerves no other purpole than to entitle her 
to tyranny, and whoſe wit is only uſed to juſtify per- 
rerfenchs . . ee ee 


SURELY nothing can be more unreaſonable than 
to loſe the will to pleaſe, when we are conſcious of 
the power, or ſhow more cruelty than to chuſe any 
kind of influence before that of kindneſs. He 
I that regards the welfare of others, ſhould make his 
| | virtue approachable, that it may be loved and co- 
I pied; and he that conſiders the wants which every 
Iman feels, or will feel of external aſſiſtance, muſt 
rather wiſh to be ſurrounded by thoſe that love him, 
chan by thoſe that admire his excellencies, or ſolli- 
cit his favours ; for admiration ceaſes with novelty, 
| andintereſt gains its end and retires. A man whoſe 
I great qualities want the ornament of ſuperficial at- 
| traftions, is like a naked mountain with mines of 
| gold, which will be frequented only till the treaſure 


| Bexhautted. ; 
Jam, Se. 
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8 Novus. 73- TursDay, Nov. 27, 1750. 


Stulte quid ben wotis fruſtra puerilibus optas 


Aue non ulla tulit, fertwe, feretue d ies. | 
' Why thinks the fool with childiſh hope to ſee 
What neither is, nor was, nor e' er ſhall be? 
| | | | 8 ELPHINSTON, | 
2 


: To the RAMBLE * 
, 


recommend to others, you will not diſregard a 


caſe which I have reaſon from obſervation to be- 


lieve very common, and which I know by experi- 


ence to be very miſerable. And though the queru- 
lous are ſeldom received with great ardour of kind- 
| neſs, I hope to eſcape the mortification of finding 
that my lamentations ſpread the contagion of impa- 
tience, and produce anger rather than tenderneſs, 
I write not merely to vent the ſwelling of my heart, 
but to ire by what means I may recover my 


tranquillity ; and ſhall endeavour at brevity in my 
narrative, having long known that complaint quick- | 


ly tires, however elegant, or however juſl. 


I was born in a remote county, of a family that 


| boaſts alliances with the greateſt names in Ergl;þ 


hiſtory, and extends its claims of affinity to the 7u- | 


| dors and Plantagenets. Muy anceſtors by little and 


little, waſted their patrimony, till my father had 


not enough left for the ſupport of a family, without 
deſcending to the cultivation of his own grounds, 


being condemned to pay three ſiſters the fortunes | 


to have made his will when he was incapable of 
adjuſting properly the claims of his children, and 
who, perhaps without defign, enriched his daugh- 


| allotted them by my grandfather, who is ef 


ters by beggaring his ſon, My aunts being, * 1 
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death of their father, neither young nor beautiful, 


vor very eminent for ſoſtneſs of behaviour, were ſuf- 
| fered to live unſolicited, and by accumulating the 


intereſt of 'their portions grew every day richer and 

uder. My father pleaſed himfelf with foreſee 
ing that the poſſeſſions of thoſe ladies muſt revert at 
laſt to the hereditary eſtate, and, that his family 
might loſe none of its dignity, reſolved to keep me 
untainted with a lucrative employment; whenever 


therefore I diſcovered any inclination to the im- 

| provemenit of my condition, my mother never failed 

do put me in mind of my birth, and charged me 
to do nothing with which I might be reproached, 


when I ſhould come to my aunts eſtate, 


Y. Wy wy ow YT 


Is all the perplexities or vexations which want of 
money brought upon us, it was our conſtant practice 


to have recourſe to futurity. If any of our neigh- 


bours ſurpaſſed us in appearance, we went home 
| and contrived an equipage, with which the death of 


my aunts was to ſupply us. If any purſe-proud up- 
ſtart was deficient 1n 1 eſpect, vengeance Was referred 


to the time in which our eſtate was to be repaired. fo 
We regiſtered every act of civility and rudeneſs, en- 
| quired the number of diſhes at every feaſt, and mi- 

nuted the furniture of every houſe, that we might, 


' | when the hour of affluence ſhould come, be able to 


eclipſe all their ſplendor, and ſurpaſs all their mag- 


'  Uron plans of elegance and ſchemes of pleaſure 
| the day roſe and ſet, and the year went round un- 


regarded, while we were bufied in laying out plan- 
tations on ground not yet our own, and deliberat- 


— 
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5 | ing whether the manor-houſe ſhould be rebuilt or 
of 
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This was the amuſement of our leiſure, 


uud the ſolace of our exigencies; we met together 
only to contrive how our approaching fortune ſhould 


enjoyed ; for in this our converſation always 
on whatever _ it began. We had _ 
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of the collateral intereſts, which diverſify the life of 


others with joys and hopes, but had turned our 
-whole attention on one event, which we could nei. 


ther haſten nor retard, and had no other object of BD 


curioſity, than the health or ſickneſs of my aunts, of 
which we were careful to procure very exact and 
early intelligence. 77 


Tas viſionary opulence for a while ſoothed our | 


imagination, but afterwards fired our wiſhes, and ex. 


5 aſperated our neceſſities, and my father could not 


always reſtrain himſelf from exclaiming, that 1 
creature had ſo many lives as a cat and an old maid, 
At laſt upon the recovery of his ſiſter from an a 
which ſhe was ſuppoſed to have caught by ſparing 
fire, he began to loſe his ſtomach, and four months 
_ afterwards ſunk into the grave. 8 


Mx mother; who loved ker huſband, ſurvived him 
but a little while, and left me the ſole heir of their 


= lands, their ſchemes, and their wiſhes. As I had 


not enlarged my conceptions either by books or con- 


verſation, I differed only from my father by the | 
| freſhneſs of my cheeks, and the vigour of my ſtep; | 


and, like him, gave way to no thoughts but of en- | _ 


joying the wealth which my aunts were hoarding, | 


Ar length the eldeſt fell il. I paid the civilities | 
and compliments which ſickneſs requires with the | 
_ utmoſt punctuality. I dreamed every night of eſcut- | 


cCheons and white gloves, and enquired every morn- 


ing at an early hour, whether there were any news | 
of my dear aunt. At laſt. a meſſenger was ſent to in- 
form me that I muſt come to her without the delay | 


| of a moment. I went and heard her laſt advice, 


tune to her ſecond fiſter. 


TI uva my head; the younger ſiſter threatned o | 
ide married, and ever) thing Was diſappointment — | 


bit opening her will tqund that ſhe had left her for- | 
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diſcontent. I was in danger of loſing irreparably 


one third of my hopes, and was condemned ſtill to 


wait for the reſt. Of part of my terror I was ſoon 
eaſed ; for the youth, whom his relations would 


' have compelled to marry the old lady, after innu- 
merable, ſtipulations, articles, and fettlements, ran 
_ away with the daughter of his father's groom ; and 


my aunt, upon this conviction. of the perfidy of man, 


' reſolved never to liſten more to amorous addreſſes. 


. Tex years longer I dragged. the ſhackles of ex- 


ation, without ever ſuffering a day to paſs, in 


| which I did not compute how much my chance was 


improved of being rich to-morrow. At laſt the ſe- 
cond lady died, after a ſhort illneſs, which yet was 
long enough to afford her time for the dilpoſ i] of 
ber eſtate, which ſhe gave to me after the death of 
© 


I was now relieved from part of my miſery fa. 


arger fortune, though not in my power, was certain 


and unalienable; nor was there now any danger, that 


I might at laſt be fruſtrated of my hopes by a fret 
of dotage, the flatteries of a' chamber-maid, the 


Z whiſpers of a tale-bearer, or the officiouſneſs of a 


nurſe. But my wealth was yet in reverſion, my 
aunt was to be buried before I could emerge to 
grandeur and pleaſure ; and there were yet, accord- 
g to my father's obſervation, nine lives between 


me and happineſs. 


I noweves lived on, without any clamours of 
diſcontent, and comforted myſelf with conſidering, 
that all are mortal, and they who are continually 


| decaying, mult at laſt be deſtroyed. 


Bur let no man from this time ſuffer his felicity 


| to depend on the death of his aunt. The good 
| gentlewoman was very regular in her hours, and 
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fimple in her diet, and in walking or fitting ſtill, 
Waking or ſleeping, had always in view the prefer. 
vation of her health. She was ſubject to no diſor- 


der but hypochondriac dejection; by which, without 
intention, ſhe encreaſed my miſeries, for whenever 


the weather was cloudy, ſhe would take her bed and 
ſend me notice that her time was-come. I went with 
all the haſte of cagerneſs, and ſometimes received 
paſſionate injunctions to be kind to her maid, and di- 
rections how the laſt offices ſhould be performed; 
dut if before my arrival the ſun happened to break 
ont, or the wind to change, I met her at the door, 
or found her in the garden, buſtling and vigilant, 
with all the tokens of Jong life.. 


Soukriuks however the fell 1 ape and 


was thrice given over by the doctor, yet ſhe found 
means of ſlipping through the gripe of death, and 
after having tortured me three months at each time 
with violent alternations of hope and fear, came 


out of her chamber without any other hurt than the | 
loſs of fleſh, which in a few weeks ſhe recovered by OW 


broths and jellies. 


As moſt have ſagacity ſufficient to gueſs at the | 
deſires of an heir, it was the conltant practice of 


thoſe who. were hoping at ſecond hand, and en- 


deavoured to ſecure my favour againſt the time x 


when |] ſhould be rich, to pay their court, by in- | 


forming me that my aunt began to droop, that ſhe 
had lately a bad night, that ſhe coughed feebly, and 


that ſhe could never climb Jay hill; or at leaſt, | 


that the autumn would carry her off. Thus was flat- 


' tered in the winter with the piercing winds of 


Marel, and in ſummer, with the fogs of September, 


But ſhe lived through ſpring and fall, and ſer heat 


and cold at defiance, till after near half a century, 


I buried her on the fourteenth of laſt Tune, aged | 


; ninety three years, five months, aud ſix Gay 2 Fo 
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For two months after her death I was rich, and 
was pleaſed with that obſequiouſneſs and reverence 
which wealth inſtantaneouſly procures. But this joy 


b now paſt, and I have returned again to my old 


habit of wiſhing. Being accuſtomed to give the 
future full power over my mind, and to ſtart away 
from the ſcene before me to ſome expected enjoy- 
ment, I deliver up myſelf to the tyranny of every 


| defire which fancy ſuggeſts, and long for a thouſand 


things which Jam unable to procure. Money has 
much leſs power, than is aſcribed to it hy thoſe 
that want it. I had formed ſchemes which I can- 
not execute, I had ſuppoſed events which do not 
come to paſs; and the reſt of my life muſt paſs in 
craving ſolicitude, unleſs you can find ſome remedy 
for a mind, corrupted with an inveterate diſeaſe of 
wiſhing, and unable to think on any chang but wants, 


which reaſon tells me will never be ſupplied. 


I x 
5 6 ] £ Curipvs. 
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Nous. 74. Sgrussar, Decenber 1, 1750. 


Rizatur de lank ſeaye carine. © Hon. 

For nought tormented, ſhe for nought torments. 

5 . Re ELTYRIXS TOR. 
5 


EN ſeldom give pleaſure, where they are not 

pleaſed themſelves ; it is neceſſary, therefore, 
to cultivate an habitual alacrity and chearfulneſs, 
that in whatever ſtate we may be placed by provi- 


dence, whether we are appointed to confer or re- 
ceive benefits, to implore or to afford protection, we 


may ſecure the love of thoſe with whom we tranſact. 
For though it is generally imagined, that he who 


1 prone favours, may ſpare any attention to his be- 
-  daviour, and that uſefulneſs will always E 5 


e 


riends; 
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friends; yet it has been found that there is an art to 
of granting requeſts, an art very difficult of attain. | ful 
ment; that officiouſneſs and liberality may be ſo duc 


adulterated, as to loſe the greater part of their ef. cre⸗ 
fect; that compliance may provoke, relief may on 
harraſs, and liberality diſtreſs. „ 1 
No diſeaſe of the mind can more fatally diſable = 


it from benevolence, the chief duty of ſocial be. 
ings, than ill humour or peeviſhneſs; for tho' it 
breaks not out in paroxyſms of outrage, nor burſts 
into clamour, turbulence, and bloodfhed, it wears out 
happineſs by flow correfion, and ſmall injuries in- 
ceſſantly repeated. It may be conſidered as the 
canker of life, that deſtroys its vigour, and checks 
its improvement, that creeps on with hourly depre- | 
dations, and taints and vitiates what it cannot con- 
—_— - 5 R 


PeEvi;zHNEss, when it has been fo far indulged, as 
to oat-ran the motions of the will, and diſcover it- 
elt without premeditation, is a ſpecies of depravity | 

in the higheſt degree diſguſting and offenſive, becaule | _. 
no rectitude of intention, nor ſoftneſs of addreſs, 
can enſure a moment's exemption from affront and 
indignity. While we are courting the favour of 2 
_ pteviſh man, and exerting ourſelves in the moſt di- 
 ligent civility, an unlucky ſyllable diſpleaſes, an un- 

heeded circumſtance ruffles and exaſperaties ; and in ed 
the moment when we congratuJate ourſelves upon 
having gained a friend, our endeavours are fruſtrated | 

at once, and all our aſſiduity forgotten in the caſual | ** 
tumult of ſome trifling irritation. 5 5 1 E 


her 

Tars troubleſome impatience is ſometimes nothing _ 
more than the ſymptom of ſome deeper malady. He dhe, 
that is angry without daring to confeſs his reſent- tion 
ment, or ſorrowful without the liberty of telling bis | ah, 
grief, is too frequently inclined to give vent to the | dra 


fermentations of his mind at the firſt paſſages that 
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are opened, and to let his paſſions boil over upon 
thoſe whom accident throws in his way. A pain- 
ful and tedious courſe of ſickneſs frequently pro- 
duces ſuch an alarming apprehenſion of the leaſt in- 
creaſe of uneaſineſs, as — the ſoul perpetually 
on the watch, ſuch a reſtleſs and inceſſant ſolicitude, 
zs no care or tenderneſs can appeaſe, and can only 
| be pacified by the cure of the diſtemper, and the 
removal of that pain by which it is excited. F 
NearLyY approaching to this weakneſs, is the 
captiouſneſs of old age. When the ſtrength is cruſh- 
ed, the ſenſes are dulled, and the common pleaſures 
of life become infipid by repetition, we are willing 
to impute our uneaſineſs to cauſes not wholly out of 
our power, and pleaſe ourſelves with fancying 
that we ſuffer by negle&, unkindneſs, or any evi 


| which admits a remedy, rather than by the decays 


of nature, which cannot be prevented, or repaired. 
We therefore revenge our pains upon thoſe on whom 
we reſolve to charge them; and too often drive 
mankind away at the time we have the greateſt need 
ol tenderneſs and aſfiftance. oe 


Bor though peeviſhneſs may ſometimes claim our 


| compaſſion, as the conſequence or concomitant of 


miſery, it is very often found, where nothing can 
juſtify or excuſe its admiſſion. It is frequently ene 
of the attendants on the proſperous, and is employ- 
ed by inſolence in exacting homage, or by tyranny” 
in harraſſing ſubjection. It is the offspring of idle- 
neſs or pride; of idleneſs anxious for triſſes; o- 
_ unwilling to endure the leaſt obſtruction of 

r wiſhes. Thoſe who have long lived in ſolitude 
indeed naturally contract this unſocial quality, be- 
cauſe, having long had only themſelves to pleaſe, 
they do not readily depart from their own inclina- 
tions; their ſingularities therefore are only blame- 
able, when they have imprudently or moroſely with. 
drawn themſelves from the world ; but there are 
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others, who have, without any neceſſity, nurſed up 


this habit in their minds, by making implicit ſub- 
0 


miſſiveneſs the condition their favour, and ſuf. 


fering none to approach them, but thoſe who never | 


. peak but to applaud, or move but to obey. 


He chat gives himſelf up to his on fancy, and 1 


converſes with none but ſuch as he hires to lull him 


on the down of abſolute authority, to ſooth him 


with obſequiouſneſs, and regale him with flattery, 
ſoon grows too ſlothful for the labour of conteſt, too 


tender for the aſperity of contradiction, and too de- 


licate for the coarſeneſs of truth; a little oppoſition 
offends, a little reſtraint enrages, and a little diffi- 
culty perplexes him ; having been accuſtomed to 


ſee every thing give way to his humour, he ſoon 


forgets his own littleneſs, and expects to find the 


world rolling at his beck, and all mankind employ- | 


ed to accommodate and delight him. 


: TxzTReICa had a large fortune bequeathed to her 


by an aunt, which made her very early independent, 


and placed her in a ſtate of ſuperiority to all about [ 
her. Having no ſuperfluity of underſtanding, ſhe | 


was ſoon intoxicated by the flatteries of her maid, 


who informed her that ladies, ſuch as ſhe, had no- 
thing to do but take pleaſure their own. way; that! 
— others, and had therefore 
no reaſon to value their opinion; that money was! 
every thing; and that they who thought themſelves 
Al- treated, ſhould look for better uſage among their 


ſhe wanted nothing 


Equals. 


Waäarun with theſe generous ſentiments, Tetrica' 
came forth into the world, in which the endeavoured to 
force reipe& by haughtineſs of mien and vehemence 


of language ; but having neither birth, beauty, nor 
wit in any uncom non degree, ſhe ſuffered ſuch mor- 


tincations from thoſe who thought themſelves at li- 


berty to return her inſults, as reduced her turbulence 
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to cooler malignity, and taught her to practiſe her 
arts of vexation only where ſhe might hope to tyran- 
| nize without reſiſtance. She continued from her 
twentieth to her fifty fifth year to torment all her 
inferiors with ſo much diligence, that ſhe has formed 
a principle of diſapprobation, and finds in every 
place ſomething to grate her mind, and diſturb her 
quiet. ; | , 


Ir ſhe takes the air, ſhe is offended with the heat 

or cold, the glare of the ſun, or the gloom of the 
c'ouds ; if ſhe makes a viſit, the room in which ſhe 
is to be received, is too light, or too dark, or fur- 
niſhed with ſomething which ſhe cannot ſee without 
averſion, Her tea is never of the right fort ; the 
figures on the China give her diſguſt. Where there 
are children ſhe hates the gabble of brats ; where 
there are none, ſhe cannot bear a place without ſane 


| chearfulneſs and rattle. If many ſervants are kept 


in a houſe, ſhe never fails to tell how lord Lawfb 
was ruined by a numerous retinue ; if few, ſhe re- 
| lates the ſtory of a miſer that made his company 
wait on themſelves. She quarrelled with one fa- 
mily, becauſe ſhe had an unpleaſant view from their 
windows; with another, becauſe the ſquirrel leaped 
| within two yards of her; and with a third, becauſe 
he could not bear the noiſe of the parrot. 


Os milliners and mantua-makers ſhe is the pro- 
verbial torment. She compe s them to alter their 
work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after ano- 
ther faſhion ; then changes her mind, and likes it 


better as it was at firſt; then will have a imall im- 


provement. Thus ſhe proceeds til no profit can 
recompenſe the vexiation; they at laſt leave the 
cloaths at her houte, and retule to ferve her. Her 
maid, the only being that can endure her tyranny, 


profeſſes to take her own c. urſe, and hear her mi- 


fireſs talk. Such is the conſequence of peev. ſnneſs; 
| can be borne only when it is deſpiſed. pon 
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Ir ſometimes happens that too cloſe an attention 
to minute exactneſs, or a too rigorous habit of examin- 
ing every thing by the ſtandard of perfection. vitiates 
the temper, rather than improves the underſtanding, 


and teaches the mind to diſcern faults with unhappy | 
penetration. It is incident likewiſe to men of vigo. 
rous imagination to pleaſe themſelves too much with 


faturities, and to fret becauſe thoſe expectations are 


diſappointed, which ſhould never have been form- | 
ed. Knowledge and genius are often enemies to 


quiet, by ſuggeſting ideas of excellence, which men 


and the performances of men cannot attain. - Buy 3 


let no man raſhly determine, that his unwillingneſs 
to be pleaſed is a proof of underſtanding, unleſs 
his ſuperiority appears from leſs doubtful evidence; 
for though peeviſhneſs may ſometimes juſtly boaſt its 

deſcent E learning or from wit, it is much oftener 


of ignorance. 


eee eee 
Mims, 75. Tussoax, December 4. 1750. 8 


Diligitur nemo, niſi cui Fortuna ſecunda ef, 
Quæ, ſimul intonuit, proxima quægue fugat. Ovp, 
When ſmiling fortune ſpreads her golden ray, 
All crowd around to flatter and obey; 5 
But when ſhe thunders from an angry ſky, 
Our friends, our flatterers, our lovers fly. 
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TT EE diligence with which you endeavour to 
cultivate the knowledge of nature, manners, 


and life, will perhaps incline you to pay ſome re- 
gard to the obſervations of one who has been taught 
to know mankind by unwelcome information, — 


of baſe extraction, the child of vanity, and nurſling 


Mi A. W. 
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ment, or return of a courteſy. 
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whoſe opinions are the reſult, not of ſolitary con- 
jectures, but of practice and experience. 


I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the 
knowledge of thoſe arts which are ſuppoſed to ac- 


compliſh the mind, and adorn the perſon of a wo- 


man. To theſe attainments which cuſtom and edu- 


cation almoſt forced upon me, I added ſome volun- 


tary acquiſitions by the uſe of books, and the con- 


verſation of that ſpecies of men whom the ladies 
generally mention with terror and averſion under 


the name of ſcholars, but whom I have found a 


harmleſs and inoffenſive order of beings, not ſo 
much wiſer than ourſelves, but that they may re- 


| —ceive as well as communicate knowledge, and more 
inclined to degrade. their own character by coward- 
ly ſubmiſſion, than to, overbear or oppreſs us with 


their learning or their wit. 


| From theſe men, however, if they are by kind 


treatment encouraged to talk, ſomething may be 


gained, which embelliſhed with elegance, and foften- 


| ed by modeſly, will always add dignity and value 
to female converſation; and from my acquaintance 


with the bookiſh part of the world I derived many 
principles of judgment and maxims of prudence, 
by which I was enabled to draw upon myſelf the 


' ogy regard in every place of concourſe or plea- 


ure. My opinion was the great rule of == 


tion, my remarks were remembred by thoſe who 


deſired the ſecond degree of fame, my mien was 


ſtudied, my dreſs was imitated, my letters were 
handed from one family to another, and read by 


thoſe who copied them as ſent to themſelves, my 
viſits were ſolicited as honours, and multitudes 
boaſted of an intimacy with Meliſſa, who had only 


| ſeen me by accident, and whoſe familiarity had 


never proceeded beyond the exchange of a compli- 


— 
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I sHaLL make no fcruple of confeſſing that 1 
was pleaſed with this univerſal veneration, becauſe 
© always conſidered it as paid to my intrinſic qua- 
| lities and infeparable merit, and very eaſily per. 
| ſuaded myſelf, that fortune had no part in my ſu- 
periority. When I looked upon my glaſs I ſaw 
youth and beauty, with health that might give me 
reaſon to hope their continuance : when I examined 
my mind, I found ſome ſtrength of judgment, and 


fertility of fancy; and was told that every action 


was grace, and that every accent was perſuaſion, 


| Is this manner my life paſſed like a continual 


triumph amidſt acclamations, and envy, and court. 
ſhip, and careſſes: to pleaſe Meliſſa was the gene- 


ral ambition, and every ſtratagem of artful flattery 
was practiſed upon me. To be flattered is grate- 


ful, even when we know that our praiſes are not | 


believed by thoſe who pronounce them ; for they 


prove, at leaſt, our power, and ſhew that our fa- 
our is valued, ſince it is purchaſed by the mean- 
neſs of falſhcod. But, perhaps, the flatterer is 
not often detected, for an honeſt mind is not apt to 


ſuſpe&, and no one exerts the powers of diſcern- 


ment with much vigour when ſelf-love favours the |} 


deceit. 


Tut number of adorers, and the perpetual di- 


traction of my thoughts by new ſchemes of plca- 
ſure, prevented me from liſtening to any of thoſe _ 
Vu ho croud in multitudes to give girls advice, and 


kept me unmarried and unengaged to my twenty- 
ſeventh year, when, as I was towering in all the 


little beyond neatneſs and independence. 


pride of unconteſted excellency, with a face yet 
lire impaired, and a mind hourly improving, the 
failure of a fund, in which my money was placed, | 
reduced me to a frugal comperency, which allowed 
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I zorE the diminution of my riches without any 
outrages of ſorrow, or puſillanimity of dejection. 
Indeed I did not know how much I had loft, for, 
having always heard and thought more of my wit 
and beauty, than of my fortune, it did not ſud- 
denly enter my imagination, that Meliſſa could fink 
- beneath her eſtabliſhed rank, while her form and 
her mind continued the fame ; that ſhe could ceaſe. 
to raiſe admiration but by ceaſing to deſerve it, or 
feel any ſtroke but from the hand of time. 5 


I rx was in my power to have concealed the loſs, 
and to have married, by continuing the ſame ap- 
pearance, with all the credit of my original fortu 
dat I was not fo far ſunk in my own eſteem, as 


| to ſubmit to the baſeneſs of fraud, or to deſire any 


other recommendation than ſenſe and virtue. 1 
therefore diſmiſſed my equipage, ſold thoſe orna- 
ments which were become unſuitable to my new 


condition, and appeared among thoſe with whom 


= Juſed to converſe with leſs glitter, but with equal 8 


I round myſelf received at every viſit, with ſor- 
row beyond what is naturally felt for calamities in 
which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and conſolation, fo frequently repeated, 
that my friends plainly conſulted, rather their own 
- gratification, than my relief. Some from that time 
refuſed my acquaintance, and forbore, without any 
provocation, to repay my viſits; ſome viſited me, 
but after a longer interval than uſual, and every re- 
turn was ſtill with more delay; nor did any of my 


| female acquaintances fail to introduce the mention 


of my misfortunes, to compare my preſent and for- 
mer condition, to tell me how much it muſt trouble 
me to want the ſplendor which I became ſo well, 
to look at pleaſures, which I had formerly enjoyed, 


I and to fink to a level with thoſe by whom 1 had 


been conſidered as moving in a higher ſphere, and 


—_— Cc 
is 
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who had hitherto approached me with reverence _ 


and ſubmiſſion, which I was now no longer to ex- 


| Ons8nvaTIONs like theſe, are commonly nothing 
| better than covert inſults, which ſerve to give vent 


to the flatulence of pride, but they are now and then 
imprudently — by honeſty and benevolence, 


and inflict pain where kindneſs is intended; I will, 


therefore, ſo far maintain my antiquated claim to 
politeneſs, as to venture the eſtabliſhment of this 


rule, that no one ought to remind another of miſ- | 
fortunes of which the ſufferer does not complain, 


and which there are no means propoſed of alleviat- 


ing. You have no right to excite thoughts which 
neceſſarily give pain whenever they return, and | 
which perhaps might not have revived but by ab- 


ſurd and unſeaſonable compaſſion. 


Mx endleſs train of lovers immediately withdrew, 
without raiſing any emotions. The greater part | 
had indeed always profeſſed to court, as it is term- 
ed, upon the ſquare, had enquired my fortune, and | 
offered ſettlements ; theſe had undoubtedly a right | 
to retire without cenſure, fince they had openly 
treated for money, as neceſſary to their happineſs, 
and who can tell how little they wanted any other | 
portion ? I have always thought the clamours of | 
women unreaſonable, who imagine themſelves in- 


jured becauſe the men who followed them upon the 


| ſuppoſition of a greater fortune, reject them when 
they are diſcovered to have leſs. I have never 
known any lady, who did not think wealth a title 


to ſome ſtipulations in her favour ; and ſurely what 


is claimed by the poſſeſlion of money is juſtly for- | | 
feited by its loſs. She that has once demanded a 


ſettlement has allowed the importance of fortune; 


and when ſhe cannot ſhew pecuniary merit, why 
ſhould ſhe think her cheapener obliged to pur- 


chaſe? 


0 : were equally below my conſideration. 
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Mr lovers were not all contented with ſilent de- 
ſertion. Some of them revenged the neglect which 
they had formerly endured by wanton and ſuper- 


 F fuous inſults, and endeavoured to mortify me by 
paying in my preſence thoſe civilities to other ladies, 


which were once devoted only to me. But, as it 
had been my rule to treat men according to the 
rank of their intellect, I had never ſuffered any one 
to waſte his life in ſuſpenſe, who could have em- 
ployed it to better purpoſe, and had therefore no 
enemies but coxcombs, whoſe reſentment and reſpect 


THe only pain which I have felt from degrada- 
tion, is the loſs of that influence which [ had al- 
ways exerted on the fide of virtue, in the defence 
of innocence, and the aſſertion of truth. I now 
find my opinions ſlighted, my ſentiments criticiſed, 
and my arguments oppoſed by thoſe that uſed to 
liſten to me without reply, and ſtruggle to be firit in 
exprefling their conviction. The female diſputants 
have wholly thrown off my authority, and if I en- 
deavour to enforce my reaſons by an appeal to the 
ſcholars that happen to be preſent, the wretches are 


certain to pay their court by ſacrificing me and my 


ſyſtem to a finer gown, and I am every hour inſult. 


ed with contradiction by cowards, who could never 


| find till lately that Meliſe was liable to error. 


_ » Turns are two perſons only whom I cannot 
charge with having changed their conduct with my 
change of fortune. One is an old curate that has 
_ paſſed his life in the duties of his profeſſion, with 
great reputation for his knowledge and piety ; the 


| other is a lieutenant of dragoons. The parſon made 


no difficulty in the height of my elevation to check 
me when I was pert, and inſtruct me when I blun- 


| more timorous leſt his freedom ſhould be thought 
naeneſs. The ſoldier never paid me any yrs: | 
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lar addreſſes, but very rigidly obſerved all the rules 


of politeneſs, which he is now fo far from relax. 
ing, that whenever he ſerves the tea, he obſtinately 
carries me the firſt diſh, in defiance of the frowns 
and whiſpers of the table. _ 


Tuts, Mr. RamBLEs, is to ſee the world. It is 
impoſſible for thoſe that have only known affluence 
and proſperity, to judge rightly of themſelves or 


ethers. The rich and the powerful live in a perpe- 
tual maſquerade, in which all about them wear 
borrowed characters; and we only diſcover in what 


_ eſtimation we are held, when we can no longer 
give hopes or fears. ir 
8 


5 —_—_ . 


Merissa. 


Nun. 76. SaTvrpar, December 8, 1750 


—-Silvis ubi paſſim . 
Palantes error certo de tramite pellit, 
Lle finiſtrorſum, bie dextrorſum abit, unus utrique 


Error, ſed variis illudit partibus. Hon, 


While mazy error draws mankind aſtray | 


From truth's ſure path, each takes his devious way: 


One to the right, one to the left recedes, | 


Alike deluded, as each fancy leads. ELPHINSTONe 


T is eaſy for every man, whatever be his cha -· 


racer with others, to find reaſons for eſteem- 


ing himielf, and therefore cenſure, contempt, or 


_ conviction of crimes, ſeldom deprive him of his own 
Favour. Thoſe, indeed, who can ſee only external 


facts, may look upon him with abhorrence, but 
when he calls himſelf to his own tribunal, he finds 


every fault, if not abſolutely effaced yet ſo much 
palliated by the goodneſs of his intention, and the 


cogency | 
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cogency of the motive, that very little. guilt or tur- 
pitude remains ; and when he takes a ſurvey of the 
whole complication of his character, he diſcovers ſo 
many latent excellencies, ſo many virtues that want 
but an opportunity te exert themſelves in act, and 
ſo many kind wiſhes for univerſal happineſs, that 
be looks on himſelf as ſuffering unjuſtly under the 
infamy of ſingle failings, while the general temper 
of his mind is unknown or apregarded. 


Ir is natural to mean well, when only abſtracted 
ideas of virtue are propoſed to the mind, and no 
particular paſſion turns us aſide from rectitude; and 
fo willing is every man to flatter himfelf, that the 
difference between approving laws, and obeying 
them, is frequently forgotten; he that acknow- 
ledges the obligations of morality, and pleaſes his 


| vanity with enforcing them to others, concludes 


himſelf zealous in the cauſe of virtue, though he 
has no longer any regard to her precepts, than they 
conform to his own deſires; and counts himſelf 
among her warmeſt lovers, becauſe he praiſes her 
| beauty, though every rival ſteals away his heart. 


Turk are, however, great numbers who have 


ülttle recourſe to the refinements of ſpeculation, but 


who yet live at peace with themſelves, by means 
which require leſs underſtanding, or leſs attention. 
When their hearts are burthened with the conſci- 
ouineſs of a crime, inſtead of ſeeking for ſome 
remedy within themſelves, they look round upon 
the reſt of mankind. to find others tainted with the 
ſame guilt : they pleaſe themſelves with obſerving, 


that they have numbers on their fide; and that 
| though they are hunted out from the ſociety of 


good men, they are not likely to be condemned to 
lituce — — | | 5 


Ir may be obſerved, perhaps without exception, 
that none are fo induſtrious ta detect wickedueſs, 
4 — . | 
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or ſo ready to impute it, as they whoſe crimes are | 
apparent and confeſſed. They envy an unblemiſh. 
ed reputation, and what they Envy they are buſy 
to deſtroy : they are unwilling to ſuppoſe them- 

| ſelves meaner, and more corrupt than others, and 


therefore willingly pull down from their elevations F ; 
thoſe with whom they cannot riſe to an equality, | n 
No man yet was ever wicked without ſecret diſcon- _- 
tent, and according to the different degrees of re- = 
maining virtue, or unext nguiſhed reaſon, he either | 
endeavours to reform himlelf, or corrupt others; | 8 | 
either to regain the ſtation which he has quitted, or _ 
prevail on others to imitate his defection. | * 
Ir has been always conſidered as an alleviation | Y" 
of miſery not to ſuffer alone, even when union and the 
ſociety can contribute nothing to reſiſtance or eſ- | an 
_ cape ; ſome comfort of the fame kind ſeems to in- 170 
cite wickedneſs to ſeek aſſociates, though indeed 
another reaſon may be given, for as guilt is propa- | opf 


gated the . of reproach is diminiſhed, and 
among numbers equally deteſtable every individual 


may be ſheltered from ſhame, though not from con- E: 4 
icience. OY : 5 * 

Avornzx lenitive by which the throbs of the on 
breaſt are aſſuaged, is, the contemplation, not of | cf 


the ſame, but of different crimes: He that cannot | 
juſtify himſelf by his reſemblance to others, is realy | © 

to try ſome other expedient, and to enquire what | 
will riſe to his advantage from oppoſition and diſſi- 


militude. He eaſily finds ſome faults in evely | | 
human being, which he weighs againſt his own, 5 
and eaſily makes them 7 ch while he keeps by 


the balance in his own hand, and throws in or | b 


takes out at. his pleaſure circumſtances that make * 
them heavier or lighter. He then triumphs in his | 
comparative purity, and ſets himſelf at eaſey not 


becauſe he can refute the charges advanced againſt | 
him, but becauſe he can cenſure his accuſers with 
4 


Y time thoſe which are incurred. 
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equal juſtice, and no longer fears the arrows of re- 
proach, when he has ftored his magazine of ma- 
lice with weapons equally ſharp and equally enve- 
nomed. | 


Tuts practice, though never juſt, is yet ſpecioug 
and artful, when the cenſure is directed againſt de- 
viations to the contrary extreme. The man who is 
branded with cowardice, may, with ſome appearance 
of propriety, turn all his force of argument againſt 
a ſtupid contempt of life, and raſh precipitation 
into unneceſſary danger. Every receſſion from te- 
merity is an approach towards cowardice, and 


though it be confeſſed that bravery like other 


virtues, ftands between faults on either hand, yet 
the place of the middle point may always be diſ- 
puted; he may therefore often impoſe upon care- 
leſs underſtandings, by turning the attention wholly 
from himſelf, and keeping it fixed invariably on the 
oppoſite fault; and by ſhewing how many evils are 
| avoided by his behaviour, he may conceal for a 


Bur vice has not always opportunities or addreſs 
for ſuch artful ſubterfuges; men often extenuate their 
own guilt, only by vague and general charges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain reſt to them 
ſelves, by pointing ſome other prey to the perſuit of 
cenſure. VV 5 


Every whiſper of infamy is induſtriouſly circu- 
| lated, every hint of ſuſpicion eagerly improved, and 
every failure of conduct joyfully publiſhed, by thoſe 
Whole intereſt it is. that the eye and voice of the 
publick ſhguld be employed on any rather than on 

themſelves. TT Do OE non, 


- ALL theſe artifices, and a thouſand others equally 
Wain and equally deſpicable, are iocited by that con- 


_ 
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viction of the deformity of wickedneſs, from which 
none can ſet himſelf free, and by an abſurd deſire to 
ſeparate the cauſe from the effects, and to enjoy the 


profit of crimes without ſuffering the ſhame. Men are 


williag to try all methods of reconciling guilt and 
quiet, and when their underſtandings are ſtubborn 
and uncomplying, raiſe their paſſions againſt them, 
and hope to over-power their own knowledge. 


Ir is generally not ſo much the deſire of men, 

ſunk into depravity, to deceive the world as them- 
ſelves, for when no particular circumſtances make 
them dependant on others, infamy diſturbs them 
little, but as it revives their remorſe, and 1s echoed 
to them from their own hearts. The ſentence moſt 


dreaded is that of reaſon and conſcience, which they 


would engage on their ſide at any price but the la- 
bours of duty, and the forrows of repentance. For 
this purpoſe every ſeducement and fallacy is ſought, 
the hopes ſtill reſt upon ſome new experiment till life 
is at an end; and the laſt hour ſteals on unperceived, 
while the faculties are engaged in reſiſting reaſon, 
tion. 


at 


and repreſling the ſenſe of the divine diſapproba- | 


Ny mh | 


> 
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Nouns. 77. Tugsvar, Decemler 11, 1750. 


Os dignum eterno nitidum 2d fulgeat Auro, 
Si mallet laudare Deum, cui ſerdida Monſtra 
Prætulit, et liquidam temeravit Crinune wocem, 
| | | PR voxxr. | 
A 1b Aarue ſuch a wit might claim, 
| Had God and virtue rais'd the noble flame; 
But ah ! how lewd a ſubject has he ſung, 8 
What vile obſcenity profanes his tongue. F. LEWIS. 


MON thole, whoſe hopes of diſtinction or 
riches, ariſe from an opinion of their intęllee- 
tual attainments. it has been, from age to age, an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom to complain of the ingratitude of 
mankind to their inftructors, and the diſcourage- 

ment which men of genius and ſtudy ſuffer from 
F avarice and ignorance, * rom the prevalence of falſe : 
| talte, and the encroacament of darbarity. 


Mex are 280 powerfully affected by thoſe evils 
which themſelves feel, or which appear before their 


oon eyes; and as there has never been a time of 


ſuch general felicity, but that many have failed to 
obtain the rewards to which they had, in their own 
judgment, a juft claim, ſome offended writer has 
always declaimed in the rage of diſappointment, 

againft his age or nation ; nor 15 there one who has 

not fallen upon times more unfavourable to learn- . 
ing than any former century, or who does not with, 

that he had been reſerved in the inſenſibility of non - 
exiſtence to ſume happier hour, when literary merit 
ſhall no longer be deſpis'd, and the gifts and careſſes 
of mankind ſhall recompence the toils of aa, and 
add luſtre to the charms of wit. 


Maxy of theſe clamours are undoubtedly to be 5 
conſidered only as the burſts of pride never to be 
» as the prattle of affeclation mimicking 4 
_ tre 
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ſtreſſes unfelt, or as the common · places of vanity | 
ſolicitous for ſplendour of ſentences, and acutenen 
of remark. Yet it cannot be denied that frequent 

diſcontent muſt proceed from frequent hardſhips, and 


tho” it is evident, that not more than one age r 


le can deſerve the cenſure of being more averſe 

— learning than any other, yet at all times know. 

| ledge muſt have encountered impediments, and wit 
Re 1 with contempt, or harraſſed with per- 


I x is not neceſſary, however, to join immediate. | 
ly in the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleaſed 
with ignorance, or always envious of ſuperior abili- 
ties. The miſeries of the learned have been related 


by themſelves ; and ſince they have not been found 


exempt from that partiality with which men look upon 
their own actions and ſufferings, we may conclude 
that they have not forgotten to deck their cauſe | 


with the brighteſt ornaments, and ſtrongeſt colour. 


The logician collected all his ſubtilties when they | 
were to be employed in his own defence; and the 
maſter of rhetoric exerted againſt his adverſary all] 
the arts by which hatred is embittered, and indig. 
nation inflamed, x x 


To believe no man in his own cauſe, is the fand- | 
ing and perpetual rule of diſtributive juſtice. Since 


therefore, in the controverſy between the learned ; 


and their enemies, we have only the pleas of one 
party, of the party more able to delude our under- 


ſtandings, and engage our paſſions, we muſt de- 
termine our opinion by facts unconteſſed, and evi- wg 


dences on each fide allowed to be genuine. 


By this procedure, I know not whether the ſtu- 
_ dents will find their cauſe promoted, or the compaſ- 
fron which they expect much increaſed. Let their 
conduct be impartially ſurveyed ; let them be allow- } 
ed no longer to direct attention at their pleaſure, by I 
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| Rdiance farther than his heat, and guides all th 


expatiating on their own deſerts ; let neither the dig- 


nity of knowledge over-awe the judgment, nor the 


es of elegance ſeduce it. It will then, perhaps, 
be found, that they were not able to produce claims 


to kinder treatment, but provoked the calamities 
which they ſuffered, and ſeldom wanted friends, 


but when they wanted virtue, 


Tuar few men, celebrated for theoretic wiſdom, 
live with conformity to their precepts, mult be rea- 


dily confeſſed ; and we cannot wonder that the in- 
dignation of mankind riſes with great vehemence 


againſt thoſe, who negle& the duties which they 
appear to know with ſo ſtrong conviction the neceſ- 
fity of performing. Yet ſince no man has power 
of acting equal to that of thinking, I know not 


whether the ſpeculatiſt may not ſometimes incur 


cenſures too ſevere, and by thoſe, who form ideas 


of his life from their knowledge of his books, be 
| conſidered as worſe than others, only becauſe he 


Us, by whoſe writings the heart is reRiified, the 
appetites counter- acted, and the paſſions repreſſed, 


may be conſidered as not unprofitable to the great 


republick of humanity, even though his behaviour 


mould not always exemplify his rules. His infiruc- 


tions may diffuſe their influence to regions, in which 


it will not be inquired, whether the author be a/bus 


an ater, good or bad; to times, when all his faults 


| and all his follies ſhall be loſt in forgetfulneſs, 
| among things of no concern or importance to the 
world; and he may kindle in thoufands and ten 


thouſands that flame which burnt but dimly in him- 
elf, through the fumes of paſſion, or the damps 
of cowardice. The vicious moraliſt may be con- 
ſdered as a taper, by which we are lighted through 

the labyrinth of complicated paſſions, he extends his 


vor. H. are 
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are wichin view, but burns only thoſe who make 
too near approaches. 


Var, ſince good or harm muſt be received for 
the moſt part from thoſe to whom we are fa. | 
miliarly known, he whoſe vices over-power his vir. 
tues, in the compaſs to which his vices can extend, | 
has no reaſon to complain that he meets not with af. 
fection or veneration, when thoſe with whom he 
paſſes his life are more corrupted by his practice than 
enlightened by his ideas. Admiration begins where | 
- acquaintance ceaſes ; and his favourers are diſtant, | © 
but his enemies at hand. | | 1 


2E gs eren g g. = 


Ver many have dared to boaſt of neglected me. | m 

Tit, and to challenge their age for cruelty and folly, | W 
of whom it cannot be alleged that they have endea- th 
voured to increaſe the wiſdom or virtue of their Pr 
readers. They have been at once profligate in their | © 
lives, and licentious in their compoſitions ; have not | . 
vuly foriaxen the paths of virtue, but attempt- | ſei 
ed to lure others after them. They have ſmoothed ] mn 
the road of perdition, covered with flowers the | br 


thorns of guilt, ard taught temptation ſweeter notes, 
foſter blandiſhments, and ſtronger allurements. 


me 

Ir has been apparently the ſettled purpoſe of dr 
ſome writers, whole powers and acquiſitions place!“ Fer 
them high in the ranks of literature, to ſet faſhion de 
on the ſide of wickedneſs; to recommend debau. | be 


chery, and leweneſs, by aſſociating them with qua- th 
lities moſt likely to dazzle the diſcernment, and F 

attract the affections; and to ſhow innocence and 
goodneſs with ſuch attendant weakneſſes as neceſla- | * 


rily expoſe them to contempt and derition. | 4s 
__ Swcn naturally found intimates among the cor- Pi 
rupt, the thoughtleſs, and the intemperate; paſſed me 
their lives amidſt the levities of ſportive idleneſs, or | 


Y the 


can expect regard. 
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the warm profeſſions of drunken friendſmip; and fed 


their hopes with the promiſes of wretches, whom 
their precepts had taught to ſeoff at truth. But 


when fools had laughed away their ſprightlineſs, 


and the languors of exceſs could no longer be re- 
lieved, they ſaw their protectors hourly drop away, 
and wondered and ſtormed to find themſelves aban- 

doned. Whether their companions perſiſted in 
wickedneſs, or returned to virtue, they were left 
equally without aſſiſtance ; for debauchery is ſelfiffi 
and negligent, and from virtue the virtuous only 


o 


Ir is ſaid by Florus of Catiline, who died in the 
midſt of ſlaughtered enemies, that hir death had been 


illaſtrious, had it been ſuffered for his country, Of 


the wits, who have languiſhed away life under the 
preſſures of poverty. or in the reſtleſoneſs of ſuſpenſe, 
careſſed and rejected, flattered and deſpiſed, as they 
were of more or leis uſe to thoſe who ſtiled them- 
ſeives their patrons, it might be obſerved, that their 
miſerics would enſorce compaſſion, had they been 


| brought upon them by honeſty and religion. 


Tus wickedneſs of a looſe or profane author is 


more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, or 


drunken raviſher, not only becauſe it extends its ef- 


fects wider; as a peſtilence that taints the air is more 


deitrugive thaa poiſon infuſcd in n dranght, but 


becauſe it is committed with cool deliberation. By 
the inſtantaneous violence of deſire a good man may 
ſometimes be ſurpriſed before reflection can come to 
his reicue; when the appetices have ſtrengthened 
their influence by habit, they are not caſily refitied 


or ſuppreſs d; but for the frigid villainy of ftudtous 
lewdneſs, for the calm malignity of laboured im- 


piety, what apology can be invented 2 What punith- 


ment can be adequate to the crime of him who re- 
tres to ſolitudes fur the refinement of debauchery ; 


VVV 
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who tortures his fancy, and ranſacks his memory, 
only that he may leave the world leſs virtuous than 
he found it; that he may intercept the hopes of the 
riſing generation; and ſpread ſnares for the foul 


with more dexterity ? Fs 


| Wrar were their motives, or what their excuſes, 1 
is below the Gignity of reaſon to examine. If hay. | 


ing extinguiſhed in themſelves the diſlinction of right 
and wrong, they were inſenſible of the miſchief 
which they promoted, they deſerved to be hunted 
down by the general compact, as no longer par- 


taking of ſocial nature; if influenced by the cor- | 
ruption of patrons, or readers, they ſacrificed their | 
own convictions to vanity or intereſt, they were to 


be abhorred with more acrimony than he that mur- 
ders for pay ; ſince they committed greater crimes 
without greater temptations, e 


O him, to whom much is given, much ſhall be re- 


guired. Thoſe, whom God has favoured with ſupe- 


riour faculties, and made eminent for quickneſs of | 
Intuition, and accuracy of diſtinftions, will certain- | 


ly be regarded as culpable in his eye, for defects 


and deviatiors which, in ſouls leſs enlightened, | 


may be guiltleſs. But, ſurely, none can think with- 
out horror on that man's condition, who has been 


more wicked in proportion as he had more means of | 


excelling in virtue, and uſed the light imparted from 


heaven only to embelliſh folly, and ſhed luſtre upon | 


| crimes, | | 


Nuns. | 


5 
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| Nuns. 58. SaturDar, December 15, 1750. 


— — Mors ſola fatetur 
8 Quantula ſint hominum corpuſcula. | fee” 

Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, 

The mighty foul how ſmall a body holds. Davpex, 


'$ ORPORAL ſenſation is known to depend | 


ſo much upon novelty, that cuſtom takes away 


from many things their power of giving pleaſure or 


pain. Thus a new dreis becomes eaſy by wearing 
it, and the palate is reconciled by degrees to diſhes 


which at firſt diſguſted it. That by long habit of 


2 a burden we loſe, in great part, our ſenſi- 
bility of its weight, any man may be convinced by 


putting on for an hour the armour of our anceſtors; 


tor he will ſcarcely believe that men would have had 
much inclination to marches and battles, encumber- 
ed and oppreſſed, as he will find himſelf with the 


ancient panoply. Yet the heroes that over-run 


regions, and ftormed towns in iron accoutrements, 


| he knows not to have been bigger, and has no rea- 
| ſon to imagine them ſtronger than the preſent race 


of men; he therefore muſt conclude, that their pe- 
culiar powers were conferred only by peculiar habits, 
and that their familiarity with the dreſs of war ena- 
oy them to move in it with eaſe, vigour, and agi- 


Ver it ſeems to be the condition of our preſent 


ſtate, that pain ſhould be more fixed and permanent, 
than pleaſure, Uneaſineſs gives way by flow de- 


pens, and is long before it quits its poſſeſſion of the 


ſenſory ; but all our gratifications are volatile, va- 
grant, and eaſily diſſipated. The fragrance of the 
jeſſamine bower is loſt after the enjoyment of a few 
moments, and the Iadian wanders among his native 
ſpices without any ſenſe of their exhalations. It is, 


indeed, not neceſſary to ſhew by many inſtances 


what all mankind confeſs, by an inceſſant call for 
variety, and refleſs purſuit of enjoyments, which 


they value only becauſe unpoſſeſſed. 


Soufkrnixc fimilar, or analogous, may be ob- 
ſerved in effects produced immediately upon the 


mind; nothing can ſtrongly ſtrike or affect us, but | | 


what is rare or ſudden. The moſt important events, 
when they become familiar, are no longer con- 


 fidered with wonder or ſolicitude, and that which 
at £rit filled up our whole attention, and left no place 


| for any other thought, is ſoon thruſt afide into ſome 
remote repoſitory of the mind, and lies among other 
lomber of the memory, over-looked and neglected. 


Thus far the mind reſembles the body, but here 


the fmilitude is at an end. 


Tur manner in which external force aQs upon 
the body is very little ſubject to the regulation of the 
will; no man can at pleaſure obtund or invigorate 
His ſenſes, prolong the agency of any impulte, or 


continue the prefence of any image traced upon the | 


eye, or any ſound infuſed into the ear. But our 
ideas are more ſubjected to choice; we can call them 


before us, and command their ſtay, we can facili. 
tate and promote their recurrence, we can either re- 


preſs their intruſion, or haflen their retreat. It is 
thereſore the buſineſs of wiſdom and virtue, to ſelect 
among numberleſs objects ſtriving for our notice, 
ſach as may enable us to exalt cur reaſon, extend 
cur viewe, and ſecure our happineis But this choice 
is to be made with very little regard to rareneſs or 
frequency ; tor nothing is valuable merely becauſe 
it is either ſure or common, but becauſe it is adapted 
to ſome uſeful purpoſe, and enables us to ſupply ſeme 
deficiency of our nature. 


Milros has judicioufly reprefented the father 


of mankind, as ſeized with horror and aſtoniſhment 
at the fight of death, exhibited to him on the 


mount 
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mount of viſion. For ſurely, nothing can ſo much 
diſturb the paſſions, or perplex the intellects of man, 
as the diſruption of his union with viſible nature; 
a ſeparation from all that has hitherto delighted or 
engaged him; a change not only of the place, but 
the manner of his being ; an entrance into a ſtate 
not ſimply which he knows not, but which perhaps 


he has not faculties to know; an immediate and 


eptible communication with the ſupreme Being. 
and, what is above all diſtreſsful and alarming, the 
final ſentence, and unalterable allotment. 


| | Yer we to whom the ſhortneſs of life has given 


frequent occaſions of contemplating mortality, can 


without emotion, ſee generations of men paſs away, 
and are at leiſure to eſtabliſn modes of ſorrow, 


and adjuſt the ceremonial of death, We can look 


upon funeral pomp as a common ſpectacle in which 


we have no concern, and turn away from it to tri- 


les and amuſements, vithout dejzCtion of lock, or 
/ Inquietude of heart. f Toh 


Ir is, indeed, epparent from the conflitution of 
__ theworld thatthere muſt be a time for other thoughts; 


and a perpetual meditation upon the laſt hor, how- 
ever it may become the ſolitude of a monaſtery, is 
inconſiſtent with many duties of common life Bat 

ſurely the remembrance of death ought to predoimi- 
nate in our minds, as an habitual and ſettled prin- 
ciple, always operating, though not always perceiv- 
ed; and our attention ſhou'd ſeldom wander fo far 


from our own condition, as not to be recalled aud 


ixed by ight of an event, which mutt ſoon, we 
know not how ſoon, happen likewile to ourſelves, 
and of which, though we cannot appoint the time, 

we may ſecure the conſequence. © 


Every inſtance of death may juſtly awaken our 


fears ard quicken our vigilance, but its frequency 
to much weakens its effect, that we are le'dom 


G& 4 alarmed, 
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alarmed, unleſs ſome cloſe connexion is broken, 
ſome ſcheme fruſtrated, or ſome hope defeated. 


Many therefore ſeem to paſs on from youth to de. 


crepitude without any reflection on the end of life, 
becauſe they are wholly involved within themſelves, 
and look on others only as inhabitants of the com- 
mon earth, without any expectation of receivi 

good, or intention of beſtowing it. 2 


EvexTs, of which we confeſs the importance, 
excite little ſenſibility, unleſs they affect us more 


nearly than as ſharers in the common intereſt of mau- 


kind; that deſire which every man feels of being 
remembered and lamented, 1s often mortified when 
we remark how little concern is cauſed by the eter- 
nal departure even of thoſe who have paſſed their 
lives with publick honours, and been diſtiaguiſhed 
by extraordinary performances. It is not poſſible 
to be regarded with tenderneſs except by a few. 
That merit which gives greatneſs and renown, dif- 


fuſes its influence to à wide compaſs, but acts 
weakly on every ſingle breaſt; it is placed at a di- 


ſtance from common ſpectators, and ſhines like one 
of the remote ſtars, of which the light reaches us, 


but not the heat. The wit, the hero, the philoſo- 1 


pher, whom their tempers or their fortunes have 
hindered from intimate relations, die without any 


other effect than that of adding a new topic to the | 
converſation of the day. They impreſs none with 


any freſh conviction of the fragility of our nature, 


becauſe none had any particular intereſt in their 
lives, or was united to them by a reciprocation of 


benefits and endearments. 


Tuvus it often happens, that thoſe who in their 


lives were applauded and admired, are laid at lat } 


in the ground without the common honour of a 


ſtone; becauſe by thoſe excellencies with which 


many were delighted, none had been obliged, and, 


though 
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though they had many to celebrate, they had none 
do love them. 


 CusTow ſo far regulates the ſentiments at leaſt 
of common minds, that I believe men may be gene- 
| rally obſerved to grow leſs tender as they advance 
in age. He, who, when life was new, melted at the 
loſs of every companion, can look in time without 
concern, upon the grave into which his laſt friend was 
thrown, and into which himſelf is ready to fall; 
not that he is more willing to die than formerly, 
but that he is more familiar to the death of others, 
and therefore is not alarmed ſo far as to conſider 
how much nearer he approaches to his end. But 
| this is to ſubmit tamely 'to the tyranny of accident, 
and to ſuffer our reaſon to lie uſeleſs. Every fune- 
ral may juſtly be confidered as a ſummons to prepare 
for that ſtate, into which it ſhews us that we muſt 
ſometime enter; and the ſummons is more loud and 
piercing, as the event of. which it warns us is at 
I leſs diſtance. To neglect at any time preparation 
| for death, is to fleep on our poſt at a ſiege, but to 
omit it in old age, is to fleep at an attack. _ 


I has always appeared to me one of the moſt 
 triking paſſages in the viſions of Quevedo, which 
\ ſtigmatiſes thoſe as fools who complain that they fail- 
ed of happineſs by ſudden death. How, ſays he, 
| © can death be ſudden to a being who always knew 
| © that he mult die, and that the time of his death 
5” on mens? ©: | 


 $Sixce buſineſs and gaiety are always drawing 
our attention away from a future ſtate, ſome admo- 
nition is frequently neceſſary to recall it to our 
minds, and what can more properly renew the im- 
preſſion than the examples of mortality which every 
day ſupplies? The great incentive to virtue is the 

reflection that we muſt die, it will therefore be uſe- 
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ful to accuſtom ourſelves, whenever we ſee a fune- 
ral, to conſider how ſoon we may be added to the 
number of thoſe whoſe probation is paſt, and whoſe 
happineſs or miſery ſhall endure for ever. 


reer eee 


Nux. 79. TvuesDay, Decemb. 18, 1750. 


Tam ſæpe noftrum decipi Fabullum, quid 


Miraris, Aule ? Semper bonus homs tiro gt. Mar. 
Vou wonder I've fo little wit, „ 
Friend John, ſo often to be bit, — 
None better guard againſt a cheat | 
Than he,who is a knave compleat. F. Lzwis, 


 CUSPICION, however neceſſary it may be to our 
ſafe paſſage through ways beſet on all ſides by 
| fraud and malice, has been always conſidered, when 


it exceeds the common meaſures, as a token of de- 


pravity and corruption; and a Greek writer of ſen- 
tences has laid down as a ſtanding maxim, that he 


«who believes not another on his oath, knows himſelf 6 


Die perjured. 


We can form our opinions of that which we 
know not, only by placing it in compariſon with 


ſomething that we know: whoever therefore is over. 


run with ſuſpicion, and detects artifice and ſtratagem 
mim every propoſal, muſt either have learned by ex. 
perience or obſervation the wickedneſs of mankind, 


and been taught to avoid fraud by having often fuf- 


ſered or ſeen treachery, or he muſt derive his jadg- 
ment from the conſciouſneſs of his own diſpoſition, 
and impute to others the ſame inclinations which he 
_ feels predominant in himſelf. 5 e 


To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life, 


and obſerving the arts by which negligence is für- 


| Priſed, timidity overborne, and credulity amuſed, 


require: 3 


Ne og. | N 


| :1cs and gradual temptations. 
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requires either great latitude of converſe and long 
acquaintance with buſineſs, or uncommon ac- 
tivity of vigilance, and acuteneſs of penetration. 
When therefore a young man, not diſtinguiſhed by 


| vigour of intellect, comes into the world full of 


ſcruples and diffidence; makes a bargain with 


| many proviſional limitations; heſitates in his an- 


fwer to a common queſlion, leſt more ſhould be 


| intended than he can immediately diſcover ; has a 


long reach in detecting the projects of his ac- 
quaintance ; conſiders every careſs as an att of 


| hypocriſy, and feels neither gratitude nor affection 
| from the tenderneſs of his frie ids, becauſe he be- 
| keves no one to have any real tenderneſs but for 


kimfſelf ; whatever expectations this early ſagacity 
may raiſe of his future eminence or riches, I can 
teldom forbear to conſider him as a wretch incapa- 


ble of generoſity or benevolence, as a villain early _ 


completed beyond the need of common opportuni- 


Ueox men of this claſs inftrution and admoni- 


tion are generally thrown away, becauſe they conſi- 


der artifice and deceit as proofs of underſtanding ;_ 
they are miſled at the ſame time by the two great 


ſeducers of the world, vanity and intereft, and not 


only look upon thoſe who act with openneſs and 
confidence, as condemned by their principles to ob- 
ſcurity and want, but as contemptible for narrow- 
refs of comprehenſion, ſhortneſs of views, and ſlow- 


neſs of contrivance. 


Tur world has been long amaſed with the men- 


| tion of policy in publick trauſactions, and of art in 


private affairs; they have been conſidered as the ef- 
lefts of great qualities, and as unattainable by men 
of the common leve' : yet I have not found many 
performances either of art, or policy, that required 
tach itapendous efforts of intellect, or might not 


| have been effected by faiſhood and impudeuce, with- 


Go out 
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out the aſſiſtance of any other powers. To profeſs 
what he does not mean, to promiſe what he cannot 
perform, to flatter ambition with proſpects of pro- 
motion, and miſery with hopes of relief, to ſooth 


pride with appearances of ſubmiſſion, and _— 1 


enmity by blandiſhments and bribes, can ſurely im- 


ply nothing more or greater than a mind devoted | 
wholly to its own purpoſes, a face that cannot bluſh, | 


and a heart that cannot feel. 


 Tytxss practices are ſo mean and baſe, that he | 


who finds in himſelf no tendency to uſe them, can- 


not eaſily believe that they are conſidered by others 3 


with leſs deteſtation; he therefore ſuffers himſelf to 
ſlumber in falſe ſecurity, and becomes a prey to thoſe 
who applaud their own ſubtilty, becauſe they know 


how to ſteal upon his ſleep, and exult in the ſucceſs l 
which they could never have obtained, had they not | 


- attempted a man better than themſelves, who was 
| hindered from obviating their ſtratagems, not by 
folly, but by innocence. | 33 


Svusvicion is; indeed, a temper ſo | uneaſy and 


reſtleſs, that it is very juſtly appointed the concomi- 


tant of guilt. It is ſaid, that no torture is equal to | 
the inhibition of ſleep long continued; a pain, to 


which the ſtate of that man bears a very exact ana- 
logy, who dares never give reſt to his vigilance and 


circumſpection, but conſiders himſelf as ſurrounded 
by ſecret foes, and fears to entruſt his children, or 


his friend, with the ſecret that throbs in his breaſt, 


and the anxieties that bre ak into his face. To avoid, at | 
this expence, thoſe evils to which catineſs and friend- 


ſip might have expoſed him, is ſurely to buy ſafety 
ac too dear a rate, and, in the language of the Ro- 


nam ſatir iſt, to fave life by loſing all for which a wile || 


man would live. 


When in the diet of the German empire, as Ca- 


merarias relates, the princes were once diſplaying 


their 
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their felicity, and each boaſting the advantages of 
his own dominions, one who poſſeſſed a country not 
remarkable for the grandeur of its cities, or the fer- 
tility of its ſoil, roſe to ſpeak, and the reft liſtened 
between pity and contempt, till he declared, in ho- 
nour of his territories, that he could travel through 

chem without a guard, and if he was weary, ſleep in 

| fCafety upon the lap of the firſt man whom he ſhould 

meet; a — for he which would have been ill 
| exchanged for the boalt of palaces, paſtures, or 

| fireams. 1 1 5 e 


| Svseicton is not leſs an enemy to virtue than to 
\ | happineſs : he that 1s already corrupt is naturally 
; ons, and he that becomes ſuſpicious will 
quickly be corrupt. It is too common for us to 
learn the frauds by which ourſelves have ſuffered; 
men who are once perſuaded that deceit will be em- 
I ployed againſt them, ſometimes think the ſame arts 
J juſtified by the neceſſity of defence. Even they 
whoſe virtue is too well eſtabliſhed to give way to 
example, or be ſhaken by ſophiſtry, muſt yet feel 
their love of mankind diminiſhed with their eſteem, 
and grow leſs zealous for the happineſs of thoſe by 
whom they imagine their own happineſs endan- 


Tuvus we find old age, upon which ſuſpicion has 
been ſtrongly impreſſed by long intercourſe with the 
world, inflexible and ſevere, not eaſily ſoftened by 

ſubmiſſion, melted by complaint, or ſubdued by ſup- 

| plication. Frequent experience of counterfeited 

miſeries, and diſſembled virtue, in time overcomes 
that diſpoſition to tenderneſs and ſympathy, which 

is ſo powerful in our younger years, and they that 
happen to petition the old for compaſſion or aſſiſt- 

ance, are doomed to languiſh without regard, and 

ſuffer for the crimes of men who have formerly been 

found undeſerving or ungrateful, 85 1 


His ro. 
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_ _ HisTor1ans are certainly chargeable with the 
-depravation of mankind, when they relate without 
cenſure thoſe ſtratagems of war by which the virtues 
of an enemy are engaged to his deſtruction. A ſhip 
comes before a port, weather-beaten and ſhattered, 


and the crew implore the liberty of repairing their 


breaches, ſupplying themſelves with neceflaries, or 
burying their dead. The humanity of the inhabi- 
tants inclines them to conſent, tae ſtrangers enter 
the town with weapons concealed, fall ſuddenly up- 


on their benefactors, deſtroy thoſe that make refit. | 


ance, and become maſters of the place ; they return 
home rich with plunder, and their ſucceſs is recorded 
to encourage imitation. = 


Bur ſurely war has its laws, and ought to be 
conducted with ſome regard to the univerſal intereſt 


of man. Thoſe may juſtly be purſued as enemies 
to the community of nature, who ſuffer hoſtility to 


vacate the unalterable laws of right, and purſue their 
private advantage by means, which, if once eſta- 4 
bliſhed, muſt deſtroy kindneſs, cut off from every | 


man all hopes of aſſiſtance from another, and fill the 
world with perpetual ſuſpicion and implacable male- 


volence. Whatever is thus gained ought to be re- 
ſtored, and thoſe who have conquered by ſuch 
treachery may be juſtly denied the protection of their | 


native country. 


Wnoxvzs commits a fraud is guilty not only of | 


the particular injury to him whom he deceives, but 
of the diminution of that confidence which conſu— 


tutes not only the eaſe but the exiſtence of ſoctety. 


He that ſuffers by impoſture has too often his vir- 


tue more impaired than his fortune. Put as it 18 


neceſſary not to invite robbery by ſupineneſs, ſo it is 


our duty not to ſuppreſs tenderneſs by ſuſpicion; it 
is better to ſuffer wrong than to do it, and happier 


to be ſometimes cheated than not to truſt. 


Nu 248, 


* 
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Vides ut alta ſtet Niue candidum 
Soracte, nec jam ſubſtineant Onus | | 
| Silvæ laborantes-- ------ | Hor, 
Behold yon mountain's hoary height, | 
Made higher with new mounts of ſnow ; 
Again behold the winter's weight _ 
Oppreſs the lab'ring woods below, Da vprx, 


8 providence has made the human ſoul an 
active being, always impatient for novelty, 
| and ſtruggling for ſomething yet unenjoyed with 
unwearied progreſſion, the world ſeems to have been 
eminently adapted to this diſpoſition of the mind: 
it is formed to raiſe wy +05 by conſtant viciſſi- 


mudes, and to obviate ſatiety by perpetual change. 
WHEREVER we turn our eyes, we find ſomething _ 
to revive our curioſity, and engage our attention. 
In the duſk of the morning we watch the riſing of 
the ſun, and ſee the day diverſify the clouds, and 
open new proſpetts in its | advance. After a 
few hours, we ſee the ſhades lengthen, and the light 
decline, till the ſky is refigned to a multitude of 
mining orbs different from each other in magnitude 
and ſplendour. The earth varies its appearance as 
we move upon it; the woods offer their ſhades, and 
the fields their harveſts ; the hill flatters with an ex- 
tenſive view, and the valley invites with ſhelter, fra- : 
grance and flowers. F 


Tut poets have numbered among the felicities of 
the golden age, an exemption from the change of 
ſeaſons, and a perpetuity of ſpring; but I am not 
certain that in this ſtate of * happineſs they 
have made ſufficient proviſion for that inſatiable de- 
mand of new gratifications, which ſeems particularly 
to characterize the nature of man. Our ſenſe - de- 


light is in a great meaſure comparative, and ariſes 
at once from the ſenſations which we feel, and thoſe 
which we remember: Thus eaſe after torment is 
pleaſure for a time, and we are very agreeably re- 
created, when the body, chilled with the weather, 
is gradually recovering its natural tepidity ; but the 
joy ceaſes when we have forgot the cold, we muſt 
fall below eaſe again, if we deſire to riſe above it, 
and purchaſe new felicity by voluntary pain. It is 


therefore not unlikely that however the fancy may | 
be amuſed with the deſcription of regions in which 
no wind is heard but the gentle zephir, and no ſcenes 


are diſplayed, but vallies enamelled with unfading 
flowers, and woods waving their perennial verdure, we 


ſhould ſoon grow weary of uniformitygfind our thoughts 


languiſh for want of other ſubjects, call on heaven 


for our wonted round of ſeaſons, and think ourſelves 


| liberally recompenſed for the inconveniencies of ſum- 


mer and winter, by new perceptions of the calmneſs | 


and mildneſs of the intermediate variations. 


Every ſeaſon has its particular power of ſtriking 


the mind. The nakedneſs and aſperity of the win- 


try world always fills the beholder with penſive and 
profound aſtoniſhment ; as the variety of the ſcene 
is leſſened, its grandeur is increaſed ; and the mind 


is ſwelled at once by the mingled ideas of the pref 1 


{ent and the paſt, of the beauties which have va- 
niſhed from the eyes, and the waſte and deſolation 
that are now before them. 1 


Ix is obſerved by 17:/:5n, that he who neglects to 
viſit the country in ſpring, and rejects the pleaſures 
that are then in their brft bloom and fragrance, is 
guilty of /ullenne/s againſt nature. If we allot different 


duties to different teafons, he may be charged with ' | 
equal diſoLedienc- to the voice of nature, who looks 


on the bleak hills and lzatteſs woods, without ſeri- 


_ ouſneſs and awe. Spring is the ſeaſon of gaiety, 


and winter of terrcr ; in ſpring the heart of tran-- 
3 W | 
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quillity dances to the melody of the groves, and the 
eye of benevolence ſparkles at the fight of happineſs 
and plenty : In the winter, compaſſion melts at uni- 
verſal calamity, and the tear of ſoftneſs ſtarts at the 
wailings of hunger, and the cries of the creation 
in diſtreſs. | | | Ty 


Few minds have much inclination to indulge 
heavineſs and ſorrow, nor do I recommend them be- 
yond the degree neceſſary to maintain in its full vi- 
gour that habitual ſympathy and tenderneſs, which, 
in a world of ſo much miſery, is neceſſary to the 


| ready diſcharge of our moſt important duties. The 


winter therefore is generally celebrated as the pro- 
per ſeaſon for domeſtick merriment and gaiety. We 
are ſeldom invited by the votaries of pleaſure to 
look abroad for any other purpoſe, than that we may 
ſarink back with more ſatisfaction to our coverts, 
nnd when we have heard the howl of the tempeſt, 


| and felt the gripe of the froſt, congratulate each 


| other with more gladneſs upon a cloſe room, an eaſy 
chair, a large fire, and a ſmoaking dinner, 


WixTER brings natural inducements to jollity and 


converſation. Differences, we know, are never ſo 


effectually laid aſlcep, as by ſome common calamity : 


1 An enemy unites all to whom he threatens danger. 
I The rigour of winter brings generally to the ſame 


fire-ſide thoſe, who, by the oppoſition of inclinati- 
ons, or difference of employment, moved in vari- 
ous directions through the other parts of the year; 
and when they have met, and find it their mutual 
intereſt to remain together, they endear each other 
by mutual compliances, and often wiſh for the con- 
tinuance of the ſocial feaſon, with all its bleakneſs 


I asd all its feverities. 


To the men of ſtudy and imagination the winter 


| generally the chief time of labour. Gloom and 


llence produce compoſure of mind, and concentra- | 
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tion of ideas; and the privation of external pleaſure 
naturally cauſes an effort to find entertainment with- 
in. This is the time in which thoſe, whom litera. 


ture enables to ſind amuſements for themſelves, have 


more than common convictions of their own hap. 
pineſs. When they are condemned by the elements 
to retirement, and debarred from moit of the diver. 


fions which are called in to aſſiſt the flight of time, 


they can find new ſubjects of enquiry, and preſerve 


_ themſelves from that wearineſs which hargs always | 


flagging upon the vacant mind. 


Ir cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets 
and philoſophers ; it is neceſſary that the greater part 


of mankind ſhould be employed in the minute bu. ö 


ſineſs of common liſe; minute, indeed, not if we 
conſider its influence upon our happineſs, but if we 


reſpect the abilities requiſite to conduct it. Theſe 


muſt neceſſarily be more dependent on accident for 
the means of ſpending agreeably thoſe hours which 
their occupations leave unengaged, or nature ob- 


I'ges them to allow to relaxation. Yet even on theſe | 
1 would willingly impreſs ſuch a ſenſe of the value 


of time, as may incline them to find out for their 


_ Careleſs hours amuſements of more uſe and dignity 


than the common games, which not only weary the 


mind without improving it, but ſtrengthen the paſ- 
fions of envy and avarice, and often lead to fraud | 


and to profuſion, to corruption and to ruin. It is 


_ unworthy of a reaſonable being to ſpend any of the 


little time allotted us, without ſome tendency, either 
direct or oblique, to the end of our exiſtence. And 
though every moment cannot be laid out on the 
formal and regular improvement of our knowledge, 


or in the ſtate d practice of a moral or religious duty, 
yet none ſhould be ſo ſpent as to exclude wiſdom or 


virtue, or paſs without poſlibility of qualifying vs 


more or leſs for the better employment of thole 


which are to come, 


i | 
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Ir is ſcarcely poſſible to paſs an hour in honeſt 
converſatian, without being able when we riſe from 
it, to pleaſe ourſelves with having given or received 


| ſome advantages; but a man may ſhuffle cards, or 


rattle dice, from noon to midnight, without tracing 
any new idea in his mind, or being able to recol- 
lect the day by any other token than his gain or 
loſs, and a confuſed remembrance of agitated paſ- 
fions, and clamorous altercations. ns 


| However, as experience is of more weight than 
I precept, any of my readers, who are contriving | 
| how to ſpend the dreary months before them, may 


I conſider which of their paſt amuſements fills them 
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now with the greateſt ſatisfaQtion, and reſolve to 
repeat thoſe gratifications of which the pleaſure 1s 
not arable. 


FM AAFC CLE ADDY 


Nong. 81. Tuzspar, De em. 25, 1750. 


Diſcite Yuitiam mont vue. 
Hear, and be juſt, N 


Ab ONG queſtions which have been diſcuſſed 


without any approach to deciſion, may be 


numbered the precedency or ſuperior excellence of 


one virtue to another, which has long furniſhed à 
ſubject of diſpute to men whoſe leiſure ſent them 


out into the intellectual world in ſearch of emplov- 
ment, and who have, perhaps. been ſometimes 


with held from the practice of their favourite duty, 


| by zeal for its advancement, and diligence in its 
celebration. 8 


Tus intricacy of this diſpute may be alledged 


4 2 proof of that tenderneſs for mankind which 


| Providence has, I think, univerſally diſplayed, by 


8 attainments eaſy in Proportion as they are . 
. 3 Rs FT 
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be practiſed, is without difficulty diſcoverable, be- 
cauſe ignorance or uncertainty would immediately 
involve the world in confuſion and diſtreſs; but 
which duty ought to be moſt eſteemed, we may 


continue to debate, without inconvenience, ſo all 
be diligently performed as there is opportunity or 


need: for upon practice, not upon opinion, depends 
the happineſs of mankind; and controverſies, mere- 
ly ſpeculative, are of ſmall importance in them- 
ſelves, however they may have ſometimes heated a 
diſputant, or provoked a faction. 


Or the divine author of our religion it is impoſ- 
ſible to peruſe the evangelical hiſtories, without ob- 
ſerving how little he favoured the vanity of inqui. 
ſitiveneſs; how much more rarely he condeſcended 


to ſatisfy curioſity, than to relieve diſtreſs ; and how 


much he deſired that his followers ſhould rather ex- 
cel in goodneſs than in knowledge. 


| readily conceive, and of which we cannot mi 
the meaning, but when we are afraid to find it. 


Tur meaſure of juſtice preſcribed to us, in our 
tranſactions with others, is remarkably clear and 
comprehenſive : What/oever ye would that men ſhould 
do unto you, even /o do unto them. A law by which 
every claim of right may be immediately adjuſted, 


as far as the private conſcience requires to be in- 
formed; a law, of which every man may find the 

expoſition in his own breaſt, and which may always 

be obſerved without any other qualifications than 


| honeity of intention, and purity of will. 


| Oven this law, indeed, ſome ſons of ſopbiſty 
have been ſubtle enough to throw miſts, which 


have 


No 914 
neceſſary. , That all the duties of morality ought to | 
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His precepts 
tend immediately to the rectification of the moral 
principles, and the direction of daily conduct, with- 
out oſtentation, without art, at once irrefragable 
and plain, ſuch as well-meaning ſimplicity may 


1 ck 
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bare darkened their own eyes. To ex this 


univerſal principle, they have enquired whether a 
man, conſcious to himſelf of unreaſonable wiſhes, . 


de bound to gratify them in another. But ſurely 


there needed no long deliberation to conclude, that 
the defires, which are to be conſidered by us as 


de meaſure of right, muſt be ſuch as we approve, 


and that we ought to pay no regard to thoſe expe- 
ations in others which we condemn in ourſelves, 
and which, however they may intrude upon our 


| imagination, we know it our duty to reſiſt and 
I frpprefs. J n 


on af the melt” e ende which have 


been produced as requiring ſome ſkill in the dire- 


I é Aion of conſcience to adapt them to this great rule, 
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is that of a criminal aſking mercy of his judge, 
who cannot but know that if he was in the ſtate of 
the ſupplicant, he ſhould deſire that pardon which 

he now denies. The difficulty of this ſophiſm will 


| vaniſh, if we remember that the parties are, in 


reality, on one fide the criminal, and on the other 
the community of which the magiſtrate is only the 


\ miniſter, and by which he is intruſted with the 


publick ſafety. The magiſtrate therefore, in par- 
doning a man unworthy of pardon, betrays the truſt 


| vith which he is inveſted, gives away what is not 


his own, and, apparently, does to others what he 


would not that others ſhould do to him. Even the 


community, whoſe right is ſtill greater to arbitrary 
grants of mercy, is bound by thoſe laws which re- 
gard the great republick of mankind, and cannot 
juſtify ſuch forbearance as may promote wicked- 
neſs, and leſſen the general confidence and ſecurity 


in which all have an equal intereſt, and which all 


re therefore bound to maintain. For this reaſon 
the ſtate has not a right to ere a general ſanctuary 


ber fugitives, or give protection to ſuch as have 


orfeited their lives by crimes againſt the laws of 


common morality equally acknowledged by all na- 


tions, 
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tions, becauſe no people can, without infraction of 
the univerſal league of ſocial beings, incice, by 
_ proſpects of impunity and ſafety, thoſe practices in 

another dominion, which they would themſelves 
| puniſh in their own. | : 


Ox occafion of uncertainty and heſitation, in [ 


thoſe by whom this great rule has been commented 


and dilated, is the confuſion of what the exacter ca- 
ſuiſts are careful to diſtinguiſh, debts of juſtice and | 


debts of charity. The immedia'e and primary in- 
' tention of this precept, is to eſtabliſh a rule of ju- 
ſtice, and I know not whether invention, or ſophi- 
ſry, can tart a ſingle difficulty to retard its appli. 
cation, when it is thus expreſſed and explained, I 
every man allow the claim of right in another which he 


ſhould think himelf entitled to make in the like circun- | 


Tus diſcharge of the debts of charity, or duties 


which we owe to others not merely as required bj 


Juſtice, but as dictated by benevolence, admits in | 
its own nature greater complication of circumſtan- 
ces and greater latitude of choice. Juttice is :ndif. | 


penſably and univerſally neceſlary, and what is ne. 
ceſſary muſt always be limited, uniform, and diſtin. 
But beneficence, though in general equally enjoined 
by our religion, and my needful to the conci- 

liation of the divine favour, is yet, for the mol 


port with regard to its ſingle acts, elective and vo- 


Juntary. We may certainly, without injury to our 


8 fellow - beings, allow in the diſtribution of kindneſs F 
ſomething to our affections, and change the me- 


lure of our liberality according to our opinions and 


proſpects, our hopes and fears. This rule therefore 


is not equally determinate and abſolute with reſpett 


to offices of kindneſs, and acts of liberality, be. | 


cauſe liberality and kindneſs, abſolutely determin- 


ed, would loſe their nature; fer how could we be 


Called 
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called tender, or charitable, for giving that which 
we are poſitively forbidden to withhold. 


as. Uo - FF ny * 


Yew even in adjuſting the extent of our benefi- 
F cence no other meaſure can be taken than this pre- 
| cept affords us, for we can only know what others 
| | ſuffer or want, by conſidering how we ſhould be 
| | affected in the ſame ſtate ; nor can we proportion 
; our aſſiſtance by any other rule than that of doing 


what we ſhould then expect from others. It in- 

- | deed generally happens that the giver and receiver 

- | differ in their opinions of generoſity ; the ſame par- 

- | tiality to his own intereſt inclines one to large expe- 

- | Rations, and the other to ſparing diſtributions. Per- 

t | haps the infirmity of human nature will ſcarcely 

e© | ſuffer a man groaning under the preſſure of diftreſs, 

- | to judge rightly of the kindneſs of his friends, or 

| think they have done enough till his deliverance . 
is compleated ; not therefore what we might with, 

but what we could demand from others, we are 
obliged to grant, fince, though we can eaſily know 
how much we might claim, it is impoſſible to de- 
termine what we ſhould hope. LE 
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Zur in all enquiries concerning the practice of 
voluntary and occaſional virtues, it is fafeſt for 
minds not oppreſſed with ſuperſtitious fears to de- 
termine againſt their own inclinations, and ſecure 
F themſelves from deficiency by doing more than they 
believe ſtrictly neceſſary. For of this every man 
may be certain that, if he were to exchange con- 
ditions with his dependent, he ſhould expect more 
than, with the utmoſt exertion of his ardour, he 
now will prevail upon himſelf to perform ; and 
when reaſon has no ſettled rule, and our paſſions 
| we ſriving to miſlead us, it is ſurely the part ofa 
| wiſe man to err on the fide of ſafety, ney. 
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Nums. 82. SaTuzDar, Decem. 29, 1750. 


Omnia Caſtor emit, fic fiet ut omnia vendat, Manr, | 


Who buys without diſcretion, buys to ſell, 
T2 te RAMBLER. 


3K. _ 3 | 
I will not be neceſſary to ſolicit your good will 


by any formal preface, when I have informed |] 
you, that I have long been known as the molt la- 


borious and zealous virtuoſo that the preſent age 
has had the honour of producing, and that incon- 
veniencies have been brought upon me by an un- 


extinguiſhable ardour of curiofity, and an unſhaken | 
_ Perſeverance in the acquiſition of the productions 


of art and nature. 


Ir was obſerved, 1 hs a Pe 


world, that I had ſomething uncommon in my dif- 
poſition, and that there appeared in me very early 
tokens of ſuperior genius. I was always an enemy 
to trifles; the play-things which my mother be- 
ſtowed upon me I immediately broke that I might 
diſcover the method of their ſtructure, and the 
cauſes of their motions ; of all the toys with which 
children are delighted I valued only my coral, and 


as ſoon as I could ſpeak, aſked, like Peiręſc, innu- 
merable queſtions which the maids about me could 
not reſolve. As I grew older I was more thoughtful 
and ſerious, and inſtead of amuſing myſelf with 


puerile diverſions, made collections of natural ra- 
rities, and never walked into the fields without 


bringing home ſtones of remarkable forms, or in- 


ſects of ſome uncommon ſpecies. I never entered 
an old houſe, from which 1 did not take away the 
painted glaſs, and often lamented that I was not 
one of that happy generation who demoliſhed the 


con- 


| law. 
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convents and monaſteries, and broke windows by 


BeixG thus early poſſeſſed by a taſte for ſolid 


| knowledge, I paſſed my youth with very little di- 


ſturbance from paſiions and appetites, and having 


| no pleaſure in the company of boys and girls, who | 
_ talked of plays, politicks, faſhions, or love, I car- 
tied on my enquiries with inceſiant diligence, and 


had amaſſed more ſtones, moſſes, and ſhells, than 
xe to be found in many celebrated collections, at 


nn age in which the greateſt part of young men 


are ſtudying under tutors, or endeavouring to re- 
commend themſelves to notice by their drels, their 


ur, and their levities. 


4 | Waex I was two and twenty years old, I be- 
| came, by the death of my father, poſſeſſed of a ſmall 


eſtate in land, with a very large ſum of money in 
the public funds, and muſt confeſs that I did not 


| much lament him, for he was a man of mean parts, 


I fretted at the expence © 


dent rather upon growing rich than wiſe. He once 
only ten ſhillings, which 


| he happened to overhear me offering for the ſting cf 
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| 2 hornet, though it was a cold moiſt ſummer, in 


which very few hornets had been ſeen. He often 
recommended to me the ſtudy of phyſick, in which, 


aid he, you may at once gratify your curioſity after 
natural hiſtory, and encreaſe your fortune by bene- 


fiting mankind. I heard him, Mr. Rambler, with 
pity, and as there was no proſpect of elevating a 
mind formed to grovel, ſuffered him to pleaſe him- 

ſelf with hoping that I ſhould ſometime follow his 


| avice. For you know that there are men, with 
whom, when they have once ſettled a notion in 


their heads, it is to very little purpoſe to diſpute. 


N | Brix now left wholly to my own inclinations, I 
very ſoon enlarged the bounds of my curioſity, and 
| contented myſelf no longer with ſuch rarities as re- 


„ » quired 
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uired only judgment and induſtry, and when once 
Hand, might be had for nothing. I now turned 
my thoughts to Exeticks and Antiques, and became 
ſo well known for my generous patronage of inge. 
nious men, that my levee was crowded with vii. 
tants, ſome to ſee my muſeum, and others to en- 


_ creaſe its treaſures, by ſelling me whatever they had 


brought from other countries. 


I nap always a contempt of that narrowneſs of 


conception, which contents itſelf with cultivatin 


| ſome ſingle corner of the field of ſcience; I took 


the whole region into my view, and wiſhed it of 


yet greater extent. But no man's power can be 
equal to his will. I was forced to proceed by flow 


degrees, and to purchaſe what chance or kindneſs 

happened to preſent. I did not, however, proceed 
without ſome defign, or imitate the indiſcretion of 
thoſe, who begin a thouſand collections, and finiſh 


none. Having been always a lover of geography, | 


I determined to collect the maps drawn in the rude 


and barbarous times, before any regular ſurveys, or | 
| Juſt obſervations; and have, at a great expence, | 
brought together a volume, in which, perhaps, not 
a ſingle country is laid down according to its true 
ſituation, and by which, he that defires to know | 

the errors of the antient geographers may be amply 


informed, 


Bur my ruling paſſion is patriotiſm: my chief | 


care has been to procure the products of our own 
country; and as Alfred received the tribute of the 


Welch in wolves heads, I allowed my tenants to 


pay their rents in butterflies, till I had exhauſted 
the papilionaceous tribe. I then directed them to 


the purſuit of other animals, and obtained, by this | 


eaſy method, moſt of the grubs and inſects, which 
land, air, or water can ſupply. I have three ſpe- 
cies of earthworms not known to the naturaliſts, 


have diſcovered a new ephemera, and can ſhew 


four 
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four waſps that were taken torpid in their winter 


quarters. I have, from my own ground, the longeſt 
blade of graſs upon record, and once accepted, as 
a half year's rent for a field of wheat, an ear con- 


| taining more grains than had been ſeen before upon 
| a fingle ſtem. Fs 3 


' Ons of my tenants ſo much neglected his own 


| intereſt, as to ſupply me, in a whole ſummer, with 
only two horſe-flies, and thoſe of little more than 


the common ſize; and I was upon the brink of 


| ſeizing for arrears, when his good fortune threw a 
white mole in his way, for which he was not only 
| forgiven, but rewarded. . 


Turks, however, were petty acquiſitions, and 
made at ſmall expence; nor ſhould I have ventur- 
ed to rank myſelf among the virtuoſi without better 


claims. I have ſuffered nothing worthy the regard 


of a wiſe man to eſcape my notice: I have ran- 


| ſacked the old and the new world, and been equally 
| atentive to paſt ages and the preſent. For the illu- 


tration of antient hiſtory, I can ſhew a marble, of 
which the inſcription, though it is not now legi- 


dle, appears from ſome broken remains of the let- 
| ters, to have been Tuſcan, and therefore probably 


engraved before the foundation of Rome. I have 
two pieces of porphyry found among the ruins of 


Tdbeſus, and three letters broken off by a learned 
| traveller from the monuments at Per/epolis ; a piece 


of ſtone which paved the Areopagus of Athens, and 
2 plate without figures or characters, which was 


| found at Corinth, and which I therefore believe to 
de that metal which was once valued before gold. 
| Thave ſand gathered out of the Granicus; a frag- 


ment of 7rajan's bridge over the Danube; ſome of 
the mortar which cemented the water-courſe of Tar- 


uin; a horſe ſhoe broken on the Flaminian way; 
| anda turf with five daiſies dug from the field of 
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I do not wiſh to raiſe the envy of unſucceſsſul 
collectors, by too pompous a diſplay of my ſcienti- 
ck wealth, but cannot forbear to obſerve, that 
there are few regions of the globe which are not 
konoured with ſome memorial in my cabinets. The 
. monarchs are ſaid to have boaſted the great. 


neſs of their empire, by being ſerved at their tables 


with drink from the Ganges and the Danube: I can 
Mew one vial, of which the water was formerly an 


icicle on the crags of Caucaſus, and another that | 


contains what ence was ſnow on the top of Atlas; 
in a third is dew bruſhed from a banana in the 
gardens of Jahan; and, in another, brine that 
has rolled in the pacific ocean. I flatter myſelf 


that Jam writing to a man who will rejoice at the | 


benour which my labours have procured to my 
country, and therefore, I ſhall tell you that Bri- 
tain can by my care boalt of a ſnail that has 


crawled upon the wall of China; a humming bird | 
Which an American princeſs wore in her ear; the | 
tooth of an elephant who carried the queen of | 
Siam; the ſkin of an ape that was kept in the pa- 


lace of the great mogul; a ribbon that adorned 


ence wielded by a ſoldier of as the great. 


In collecting antiquities of every country, I have : | 


been careful to chuſe only by intrinfick worth, and 


real uſcfulneſs, without regard to party or opi- | 
I have therefore a lock of Cromavell's hair 


nions. 
in a box turned from a piece of the royal oak; 
and keep, in the ſame drawers, ſand ſcraped from 

_ the coffin of king R:chard, and a commiſſion ſigned 
by Henry the ſeventh. I have equal veneration for 


the ruff of Elizabeth and the ſhoe of Mary of Scot- 
{4d ; and ſhould loſe, with like regret, a tobacco- 
pipe of Raleigh, and a ſtirrup of king James. I } 
have paid the ſame price for a glove of Lexis, and 
s thimble of queen Mary; for a fur cap of the Czar, 


Yu f 


and a boot of Co:rtes of Sweden. SEE: 
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You will eaſily imagine that theſe accumulations 
were not made without ſome diminution of my for- 
tune, for I was ſo well known to ſpare no coſt, that 
at every ſale ſome bid againſt me for hire, ſome for 
ſport, and ſome for malice ; and if I aked the price 
of any thing it was ſufhcient to double che demand. 
For curioſity, trafficking thus with avarice, the 
wealth of India had not been enough; and I, by 
little and little, transferred all my money from the 
funds to my cloſet: here I was inclined to Rop, and 
lire upon my citate in literary leiſure, but the ſale of 
the Har/:ian collection {hook my ſreſolution: I mort- 
gaged my land, and purchaſed thirty medais, which 
| could never find before. I have at length bought 
til I can buy no longer, and the creeity of my cre 
ditors has feized my repotitory : Jain therefore con- 
demned to diiperſe what the laboar of arr age will 


[ 


not re- al Emble. I {;bmit to that which carnot be 


oppoſed, and ſhall, in a ſhort time, declare à (ale, 
J have, While it 15 yer in my power, ſent vou A pe- 
3 1 


185 Pin. c 1 * d ,πτwme on the banks i un aan 


get; for waick deſire no other recompence ar 


that you will recommend my catalogue to the pub- | 


| QU SQUILIUS, 


VEN AD AAA DEAD EE ARAB ACABETELY'Y 
Nuws, 83, Tuesbar, Jan. 1, 1750. 


Ni}; utile eft quad facies ftulta eft gloria. f Pn 


| „ 
All uſeleſs ſcience is an empty boaſt. . 


5 E publication of the letter in my laſt paper 
has naturally led me to the contideration of 
that thirſt after curioſities, which often draws con- 
tempt and ridicule upon itſelf, but which is per- 
haps no otherwiſe blameable, than as it wants thoſe 
arcumſtantial recommendations which add luſtre 
„ „ 
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even to moral excellencies, and are abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary to the grace and beauty of indifferent actions. 


Learninc confers ſo much ſuperiority on thoſe 
who poſſeſs it, that they might probably have ef. 


caped all cenſure, had they been able to agree | 


among themſelves : but as envy and competition 
have : 

they have neglected the common intereſt; each has 
called in foreign aid, and endeavoured to ſtrengthen 


his own cauſe by the frown of power, the hiſs of ; 


| Ignorance, and the clamour of popularity. They 
have all engaged in feuds, till by mutual hoſtilities 


they demolithed thoſe outworks which veneration | 


had raiſed for their ſecurity, and expoſed themſelves 
to barbarians, by whom every region of ſcience is 
| equally laid wake, _ | | | 


BETwzEN men of different ſtudies and profeſſi. 


ons, may be oblerved a conſtant reciprocation of re. 


proaches. The collector of ſhells and ſtones, de. 
rides the folly of him who paſtes leaves and flowers 
upon paper, pleaſes himſelf with colours that are 


perceptibly fading, and amaſſes with care what can- | 


not be preſerved. The hunter of inſects flands 
amazed that any man can waſte his ſhort time upon 


lifeleſs matter, while many tribes of animals yet | 


want their hiſtory. Every one is inclined not only 
to promote his own ſtudy, but to exclude all others 
from regard, and having heated his imaginaticn with 


ſome favourite purſuit, wonders that the reſt of 


ind are not ſeized with the fame paſſion. 


THERE are, indeed, many ſubjects of ſtudy which | ; 


ſeem but remotely allied to uſeful knowledge, and 


of little importance to happineſs or virtue; nor is 


it eaſy to forbear ſome ſallies of merriment, or ex- 
preſſions of pity, when we ſee a man wrink'cd with 
attention, and emaciated with ſolicitude in the in- 


_ veſtigation of queſtions, of which, without vile 


ivided the republick of letters into factions, 
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inconvenience, the world may expire in ignorance. 
Yet it is dangerous to diſcourage well-intended la- 
bours, or innocent curioſity ; for he who is employ- 
ed in ſearches, which by any deduction of conſe- 
quences tend to the benefit of life, is ſurely lauda- 


ble, in compariſon of thoſe who ſpend their time in 


counteracting happineſs, and filling the world with 
wrong and danger, confuſion and remorſe. No 


man can perform fo little as not to have reaſon to 
- congratulate himſelf on his merits, when he beholds 


the multitudes that live in total idleneſs, and have 
never yet endeavoured to be uſeful. 5 


Ir is impoſſible to determine the limits of enquiry, 
or to foreſce what conſequences a new diſcovery may 
produce. He who ſuffers not his faculties to lie 
torpid, has a chance, whatever be his employment, 


of doing good to his fellow- creatures. The man 


that firtt ranged the woods in ſearch of medicinal 


| ſprings, or climbed the mountains for ſalutary plants, 
has undoubtedly merited the gratitude of poſterity, 


how much ſoever his frequent miſcarriages might ex- 
cite the ſeorn of his contemporaries. If what ap- 
pears little be univerſally deſpiſed, nothing greater 


can be attained, for all that is great was at firſt little, 
and roſe to its preſent bulk by gradual acceſſions, 
and accumulated labours. „ 


Tuos E who lay out time or money in aſſembling 
matter for contemplation, are doubtleſs entitled to 
ſome degree of reſpect, though in a flight of gaie- 
ty it be eaſy to ridicule their treaſure, or in a fit of 


1 ſullenneſs to deſpiſe it. A man who thinks only on 
the particular object before him, goes not away 
much illuminated by having enjoyed the privilege 


of handling the tooth of a ſhark, or the paw of a 
white bear; yet there is nothing more worthy of 
admiration to a philoſophical eye, than the ſtructure 


| of animals, by which they are qualified to ſupport 


life in the elements or climates to which they are 
| H 4 appro- 
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appropriated; and of all natural bodies it muſt be 

generally confeſſed, that they exhibit evidences of 

infinite wiſdom, bear their teſlimony to the ſupreme 

reaſon, and excite in the mind new raptures of gra- 
ditude, and new incentives to piety. 


To collect the productions of art, and examples 


of mechanical ſcience or manual ability, is unqueſtio- 
nably uſeful, even when the things themſelves are of 


fmall importance, becauſe it is alwa ays advantageous 
Z 


to know how far the human powers have proceeded, 


and how muh experience has ſcund to be within 
the reach cf 45 lgence. Idleneſs and timidity often 


deſpair without being overcome, and forbear at. 


A0 io: fear of being deſeated; and We may pro- 
mote the ny! goration of taint endeavours, by ſhew- 
- What has deen allrad perto med. It may ſome- 
t. Tt: es happen that the greate; ſt elforts af inge nuity 
ba. e been exerted in tr Has, yet the fame prin ciples 
and expedienis may be applied to more valuable Tur. 
polls. and the movements which put into action 
machines of no uſe but to raiſe the wonder of ig- 
norance, may be employed to drain fens, 
facture metals, to aſuſt the architect, or preſerve the 
lor. | | 


Fo a the utenſils, arms, or dreſſes of foreign na- 
tions, which make the greateſt part of many col- 
lections, I have little regard when they are valued 


only becauſe they are foreign, and can ſuggeſt no 


improvement of cur own practice. Yet they are not 
all equally uſeleſs, nor can it be always ſafely deter- 


mined, which ſhould be rejected or retained; for 


they may ſometimes unexpectedly contribute to the 
illuſtration of hiſtory, and to the knowledge of the 
natural commodities of the country, or of the genius 
and cuſtoms of 1 its inhabitants. 


Ra there are of yet a 8 rank, which 


cope their worth merely to accident, and which can 
con- 


Or mang- | 


; 
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convey no information, nor ſatisfy any rational de- 
fire. Such are many fragments of antiquity, as urns 
and pieces of pavement; and things held in venera- 
tion only for having been once the property of ſome 
eminent perſon, as the armour of king Henry, or for 
having been uted on ſome remarkable occaſion, as 
the lanthorn of Guy Faux. The loſs or preferva- 


tion of theſe ſeems to be a thing indifferent, nor 


can I perceive why the poſſeſſion of them ſhould be 
coveted. Yet, perhaps, even this curioſity is im- 
planced by nature; and when I find 7z//y confefling 


ol himſelf, that he could not forbear at Athons to 
viſit the walks and houſes which the old' philoſo- 


phers had frequented or inhabited, and recoilc& the 


reverence which every nation, civil and barbarous, 


has paid to the ground where merit has been buried, 
I am afraid to declare againft the general voice of 
mankind, and am inclined to believe, that this re- 


gard, which we invo:untarily pay to the meaneſt 


relique of a man great and illuſtrious, is intended as 
an incitement to labour, and an encouragement to 
xpect the ſame renown, if it be ſeaght by the 


| fame virtues. 


Tut virtuoſo therefore cannot be ſaid to be wholly. 
uſeleſs ; but perhaps he may be ſometimes culpable 
for confining himſelf to buſineſs below his genius, 
and loſing in petty tpeculatio.:s, thoſe hours by which 
if he had ſpent them in nobler ſtudies, he might 
have given new light to the intellectual world. it 
is never without grief, th:t I iind a man capable of 


ratiocination or invention enliſting himie:f in this 


ſecondary claſs of learning: for chen he has once 
diſcovered a method of graiifving his defire of emi- 
nence by expence rather than by labour, and known 
the ſweets of a life bleſt at once with the eaſe of 
idleneis, and the reputation © knowledge, he will 
not eaſily be brought to undergo again the toil of 
thinking, or leave his toys and trinkets for ar gu- 


ments and principles, arguments which require cir- 


5 cumſpecuon 
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cumſpecd ion and vigilance, and principles which can. 
not be obtained but by the drudgery of meditation. 
He will gladly ſhut himſelf up forever with his ſhells 
and medals, like the companions of Uly/es, who 


having taſted the fruit of Lotos, would not even by | 
the hope of ſeeing their own country, be tempted 


again to the dangers of the ſea. 


A ary funauro r dure Acre Vi-, 
1 7 / \ Fa 
Ard igenlopercs ppivepbryy vos Te Nc Neg. 
— —— Whoſo taſtes, 
Inſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts; 
Nor other home nor other care intends, 
But quits houſe, his country, and his friends, 


Poys, 


CoLLECTIONs of this kind are of uſe to the learn- 


ed, as heaps of ſtone and piles of timber are ne- 


ceflary to the architect. But to dig the quarry or | 
to ſearch the field, requires not much of any quali. | 
ty, beyond ſtubborn perſeverance ; and though ge- 
nius muſt often lye inactive without this humble! 
aſſiſtance, yet this can claim little praiſe becauſe | 


rvery man can afford it. 


To mean underſtandings, it is ſufficient honour | 
to be numbered amongſt the loweſt labourers of 
learning; but different abilities muſt find different 


talks. To hew ſtone, would have been unworthy of 


Palladio ; and to have rambled in ſearch of ſhells | 
and flowers, had but ill-ſuited with the capacity of 


VNeavton. | 


Nous. | 


Ne! 


CSIR 


| the world ; | ſhall therefore lay my caſe before 2 
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Cunarum fueras motor, CHARIDEME, mearum, 
Et pueri cuſtos, afſiduuſque comes, 
Jam mibi nigreſcunt tonſa ſudaria barba, 
Sed tibi non crevi : te naſter willicus horret: 
Te diſpenſator, te domus ipſa pavet, 
Corripis, obſervas, quereris, ſuſpiria duciss, ö 
Et wix a ferulis abſti net ira manum. MART)» 
You rock'd my cradle, were my guide | 
In youth, ftill tending at my fide : | 
But now, dear fir, my beard is grown, 
Still I'm a child to thee alone; | 
Our ſteward, butler, cook and all 
You fright, nay e' en the very wall; 
You pry, and frown, and growl, and chide, _ 
And ſcarce will lay the rod aſide. F. Lewis 


To the RA MB LE R. 5 


4 VO ſeem in all your pre to be an enemy to 


tyranny, and to look with impartiality upon 
and hope by your decifion to be ſet free from 
unreaſonable reſtraints, and enabled to juſtify myſelf 
againſt the accuſations which ſpite and peeviſhneſs 


produce againſt me. 


Ar the age of five years I loſt my mother, and 


my father being not qualified to ſuperintend the edu- 


cation of a girl, committed me to the care of his 


ſiſter, who inilructed me with the authority, and, not 


to deny her what ſhe may juſtly claim, with the af- 


| feftion of a parent. She had not very elevated ſen- 


timents or extenſive views, but her principles were 
good, and her intentions pure; and though ſome 


* Kal practiſe more virtues, ſcarce any commit fewer 


Hs: 
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UnpEs this good lady I learned all the common 


rules of decent behaviour, and ſtanding maxims of 


domeſtick prudence ; and might have grown up by 
degrees to a country gentlewoman, without any 


thoughts of ranging beyond the neighbourhood, had 


not Flavia come down, laſt ſummer, to viſit her re- 
lations in the next village. I was taken, of courſe, 
to compliment the ſtranger, and was at the firſt 
ſight, ſurprized at the unconcern with which ſhe 
ſaw herſelf gazed at by company whom ſhe had 
never known before; at the careleſsneſs with which 


he received compliments, and the readineſs with 


Which ſhe returned them. I found ſhe had ſome- 

thing which I perceived myſelf to want, and could 
not but wiſh to be like her, at once eaſy and offi. 
cious, attentive and unembarraſſed. I went home, 
and for four days could think and talk of nothing 
but miſs Flavia; though my aunt told me, that ſhe 


was a forward flirt, and thought herſelf wiſe before | 


Is a little time ſhe repaid my viſit, and raiſed 


in my heart a new confuſion of love and admira- | 


tion. I ſoon ſaw her again, and ſtill found new 
_ charms in her air, converſation, and behaviour, 
You who have perhaps ſeen the world, may have 
obſerved, that formality ſoon ceaſes between young 


perſons. I know not how others are affected on ſuch 


occaſions, but I found myſelf irreſiitibly allured to 
Friendſhip and intimacy, by the familiar complai- 


fance and airy gaiety of Flavia; fo that in a few 4 


weeks I became her favourite, and all the time was 


paſſed with me, that ſhe could gain from ceremony | 


and vie... - 


As ſhe came often to me, ſhe neceſſarily ſpent | 
foine hours with my aunt, to whom ſhe paid great 
reſpect, by low courteſies, ſubmiſſive compliance, 
and ſoft acquieſcence ; but as I became gradually |}. 
mord accuſtomed to her manners, 1 diſcovered that 
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her civility was general ; that there was a certain 
degree of deference ſhewn by her to circumſtances 
and appearances ; that many went away flattered by 
her humility, whom ſhe deſpiſed in her heart ; that 
the influence of far the greateſt part of thoſe with 
whom ſhe converſed, ceaſed with their preſence ; 
and that ſometimes ſhe did not remember the names 
of them whom, without any intentional inſincerity 
or falſe commendation, her habitual civility had ſent 
away with very high thoughts of their own impor- 


Ir was not long before I perceived, that my 
aunt's opinion was not of much weight in Flawia's 
deliberations, and that ſhe was looked upon by her 
as a woman of narrow ſentiments, without know- 
ledge of books, or obſervations on mankind. I had 


hitherto conſidered my aunt, as entitled by her wif- 


dom and exyerience to the higheſt reverence, and 
could not forbear to wonder that any one fo much 
younger ſhould venture to ſuſpect her of error, or 


| ignorance; but my ſurprize was without uneaſineſs, 
and being now accuſtomed to think Flavia always in 


the right, | readily learned from her to truſt my own 
reaſon, and to believe it poſſible, that they who had 
lived longer might be miſtaken. 


Fla via had read much, and uſed 6 often to con- 


verſe on ſubjects of learning, chat ſhe put all the men 


in the county to flight, except the old parſon, who de- 
clared himſelf much delighted with her company, 
| becauſe ſhe gave him opportunity to recollect the ſtu- 

dies of his younger years, and by ſome mention of 


| ancient ſtory, had made him rub the duſt off his Homer, 


which had lain unregarded in his cloſet. Vith 

Homer and athouſand other names familiar to Flavia, 
| had no acquaintance, but began by comparing her 
accompliſhments with my own, to repine at my edu- 


. | cation, and wiſh that I had not been ſo long confined 
| to the company of thoſe from whom nothing but 


houſcwifery 
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houſewifery was to be learned. I then ſet myſelf to 


peruſe ſuch books as Flavia recommended, and heard 


ber opinion of their beauties and defects. I ſaw 
new worlds hourly burſting upon my mind, and was | 
enraptured at the proſpect of diverſifying life with 


_ endleſs entertainment. 


Tux old lady finding that a large ſcreen, which I 


had undertaken to adorn with turkey-work againſt ; 
winter, made very ſlow advances, and that 1 had | 
added in two months but three leaves to a flowered | 


| apron then in the frame, took the alarm, and with 


all the zeal of honeſt folly exclaimed againſt my 
new acquaintanee, who had filled me with idle no- 
But ſhe had 


tions, and turned my head with books. 
now loſt her authority, for I began to find innume- 
rable miſtakes in her opinions, and improprieties in 


her language; and therefore thought myſelf no 


longer bound to pay much regard to one who knew 


little beyond her needle and her dairy, and who | 


profeſſed to think that nothing more is required of 
a woman than to ſee that the houſe is clean, and 
that the maids go to bed and riſe at a certain hour. 


| Snz ſeemed however to look upon Flavia as fe- | 
| ducing me, and to imagine that when her inſinener 


was withdrawn, I ſhould return to my allegiance; 


ſhe. therefore contented herſe!f with remote hints, | 
and gentle admonitions, intermixed with ſage hifto- 
ries of the miſcarriages of wit, and diſappointments _ 


of pride. But ſince ſhe has found, that tho” Flavia 
is departed, I ſtill perſiſt in my new ſcheme, ſhe has 


at length loft her patience ; ſhe ſnatches my book out 
of my hand, tears my paper if ſhe finds me writing, 


burns F/awia's letters before my face when ſhe can 
ſeize them, and threatens to lock me up, and to 
complain to my father of my perverſeneſs. 
men, ſhe ſays, would but know their duty and 
their intereſt, they would be careful to acquaint 
themielves with family-affairs, and many a penny 


might ©. 


If wo- 


| 
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might be ſaved ; for while the miſtreſs of the houſe 
is icribbling and reading, ſervants are junketting, 
and linnen is wearing out. She then takes me round 
the rooms, ſhews me the workedYhangings, and 
chairs of tent- ſtitch, and aſks whether all this was 
done with a pen and a book. _. 


| IcanxorT deny that I ſometimes laugh, and ſome- 
times am ſullen, but ſhe has not delicacy enough to 
be much moved either with my mirth or my gloom, 


|| if the did not think the interelt of the family endan- 
| gered by this change of my manners. She had for 


{ome years marked out young Mr. Sarly, an heir 
in the neighbourhood, remarkable for his love of 
fighting-cocks, as an advantageous match; and was 

extremely pleaſed with the civilities which he uſed 
to pay me, till under Flavia's tuition I learned to 
| talk of ſubjects which he could not underſtand. This, 
| fhe ſays, is the conſequence of female ſtudy ; girls 
grow too wiſe to be adviſed, and too ſtubborn to be 

commanded ; but ſhe is reſolved to try who ſhall 
zwern, and will thwart my humour till ſhe breaks 
my ſpirit. VVV 


Tursg menaces, Mr. Rambler, ſometimes make 
me quite angry; for I have been ſixteen theſe ten 
weeks, and raink myſelf exempted from the domi- 
nion of a governeſs, who has no pretenſions to more 
ſenſe or knowledge than myſelf. I am reſolved, 
ſince I am as tall and as wiſe as other women, to be 
no longer treated like a girl. Miſs Flavia has often 
told me, that ladies of my age go to aſſemblies and 


__ routs, without their mothers and their aunts ; I ſhall 


therefore, from this time, leave aſking advice, and 
refuſe to give accounts. I with you would ſtate the 
time at which young ladies may judge for them- 
ſelves, which I am ſure you cannot but think ought 


do begin before ſixteen ; if you are inclined to delay 


it longer, I ſhall have very little regard to your 
opinion. | „„ | e 


SY 


have 
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My aunt often tells me of the advantages of ex. | ave 
perience, and of the deference due to ſeniority ; and the ſ 
both ſhe and all the antiquated part of the world plot 
talk of the unreſerved obedience which they paid to enqu 
the commands of their parents, and the undoubting veaſo 
confidence with which they liſtened to their pre- his l 
cepts ; of the terrors which they felt at a frown, and ever) 
the humility with which they ſupplicated forgive. | able; 
neſs whenever they had offended. I cannot but | 
fancy that this boaſt is too general to be true, and 7. 
that the young and the old were always at variance. from 
I have, however, told my aunt that | will mend |] ſerva 
whatever ſhe will prove to be wrong; but ſhe re- por t. 
plies that ſhe has reaſons of her own, and that ſhe or w 
1s ſorry to live in an age when girls have the impu- | tive 
dence to aſk for proofs. 1 ne, thou 
N | . trade 
I xc once again, Mr. Rambler, to know whe- chen 
ther I am not as wiſe as my aunt, and whether, when hal. 
| the preſumes to check me as a baby, I may not | choi. 
_ pluck up a ſpirit and return her inſolence. I ſhall ſent. 
not proceed to extremities without vour advice, | mes 
Which is therefore impatiently expected bvß ] tion; 
N | 7]. IA. Ice: 
1 urxrvri | fe 
P. S. Remember I am paſt ſixteen. W 
5 SS mo d ir 
* com 
, for r 
Nun. 85. Trecvay, January 8, 1751. * 
| ue 
Oria fi tollas periere Cupidinis arcus = 1 | — 
Caontemptægue jacent, et fine luce faces,  Ovin of 
At buſy hearts in vain love's arrows fly; _ | 
Dim, ſcorn'd, and impotent, his torches lie, B 
1 : - ma 
ANY writers of eminence in phy ſick have 1b 
laid out their diligence upon the conſidera- | yy, 
tion of thoſe diftempers to which men are expoſed oem 
by particular ſtates of life, and very learned treatiſes 


| bod 
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have been produced upon the maladies of the camp, 
the ſea, and the mines. There are, indeed, few em- 
ployments wh:ch a man accuſtomed to anatomical 
enquiries, and medical refinements, would not find 
reaſons for declining as dangerous to health, did not 
his learning or experience inform him, that almoſt 
every occupation, however inconvenient or formid- 
able, is happier and ſafer than a life of floth. 


Taz neceſity of action is not only demonſtrable. 
from the fabrick of the body, but evident from ob- 
| ſervation of the univerſal practice of mankind, who 
for the preſervation of health, in thoſe whoſe rank 
or wealth exerapts them from the neceſſity of luera- 
tive labour, have invented ſports and diverſions, 
though not of equal uſe to the world with manual 
trades, yet of equal f:upue to thoſe that prattiie 
them, and differiag only from the drudgery of the 

vſhandman or manufacturer, as they are acts of 
choice, and therefore performed without the painful 
ſenſe of compuliion. The hunthnan riſes early, per- 
lues his game through all the dangers and obliruc- 
tions of the chaſe, ſwims rivers, a:d ſcales preci- 
pices, till he returns home no lefs harraſted than the 
ſoldier, and has, perhaps, ſometimes incurred as great 
hazard of wounds or death: Yet he has no motive 
to incite his ardour ; he is neither ſubject to the 
commands of a general, nor dreads any penalties 
tor neglect and diſobedience; he has neither profit 
or honour to expect from his perils and Eis con- 
queſts, but toils. without the hope of mural or civick 
garlands, and mult content himſelf wich the praiſe 
of his tenants and companions, = 


Bor ſuch is the conſtitution of man, that labour 
may be ſtiled its own reward; nor will any external 
| ncitements be requiſite, if it be conſidered how 
much happineſs is gained, and how much miſery 
eſcaped by frequent and violent agitation of the 
EAS 
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Es E is the utmoſt that can be hoped from a fe. 
dentary and unactive habit; eaſe, a neutral ſtate be. 
| tween pain and pleaſure. The dance of ſpirits, the 
bound of vigour, readineſs of enterprize, and de. 
fiance of fatigue, are reſerved for him that brace 
his nerves, and hardens his fibres, that keeps his 


limbs pliant with motion, and by frequent expoſure | 
fortifies bis frame againſt the common accidents of | 


cold and heat. 


W1Tn eaſe, however, if it could be ſecured, many 
would be content; but nothing terreſtrial can be 


kept at a ſtand. Eaſe, if it is not rifing into plea- 


ſure, will be falling towards pain; and Whatever 


hope the dre: ms of ſpeculation may ſuggeſt of ob. | 
ſerving the proportion between nutriment and la. 


bour, and keeping the body in a healthy ſtate by 


| ſupplies exactly equal to its waſte, we know that, in 


effect, the vital 1 unexcited by motion, grow 5 
3 that as their vigour fails, obſtruc. | 
tions are generated; and that from obſtructions pro- 


gradually langui 


ceed moſt of thoſe pains which wear us away ſlowly 
with periodical tortures, and which, though they 
ſometimes ſuffer life to be long, condemn it to be 


uſeleſs, chain us down to the couch of miſery, and | 


| mock us with the hopes of death. 


Exzrc15e cannot ſecure us from that diſſolution 


to which we are decreed ; but while the foul and 


body continue united, it can make the aſfociation | 


pleaſing, and give probable hopes that they ſhall 


de disjoined by an eaſy ſeparation. It was a prin- 


ciple among the ancients, that acute diſeaſes are 
from heaven, and chronical from ourſelves ; thedart 


of death indeed falls from heaven, but we pviſon it | 


buy our own miſconduct; to die is the fate of man, 


but to Cie with lingering anguiſh is geuerally his folly, 


Ir is neceſſary to that perfection of which our | 
_ preſ-ut ſtate is capable, that the mind and * 


Ne 85. 
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ſhould both be kept in action; that neither the fa- 


culties of the one nor of the other be ſuffered to 
w lax or torpid for want of uſe ; that neither 
health be purchaſed by voluntary ſubmiſſion to ig- 
norance, nor knowledge cultivated at the expence 
of that health, which mult enable it either to give 
pleaſure to its poſſeſſor or aſſiſtance to others. It is 


too frequently the pride of ſtudents to deſpiſe thoſe 


amuſements and recreations which give to the reſt 
of mankind ſtrength of limbs and cheerfulneſs of 
heart. Solitude and contemplation are indeed ſel- 
dom conſiſtept with ſuch ſkill in common exerciſes 
or ſports as is neceſiary to make them pradliſed with 
delight, and no man is willing to do that of which 
tue neceſſity is not preſſing and immediate, when he 
knows that his aukwardneſs muſt make him ridicu- 


lous. = 


Tudere gui neſcit, campeſiribus abſlinet armis, 
_ Indofiuſque Pile, Diſcive, Trochive guicſcit, 
Ne ſpiſſæ riſum tollant impunè Corenæ. 
He that's unſkilful will not toſs a bal, 
Nor run, nor wreſtle, for he fears the fall; 
He juſtly fears to meet deſerv'd diſgrace, Ss 
And that the ring will biſs the baffled aſs, Ca EEex. 


Tuus the man of learning is often reſigned, al- 
moſt by his own conſent, to languor and pain; and 
while in the proſecution of his fludics he ſufers the 
wearineſs of labour, is ſubje& by his courſe of life 
to the maladies of idleneſs. 


Ixr was, perhaps, from the obſervation of this 
miſchievous omiſſion in thoſe who are employed 
about intellectual objects, that Locke has, in his Sy/fem 
of Education, urged the neceſſity of a trade to men 


ol all ranks and profeſſions, that when the mind is 
| weary with its proper taſk, it may be relaxed by a 
ſſlighter attention to ſome mechanical operation; and 
that while the vital functions are reſuſcitated and 


awakened by vigorous motion, the underſta nd 


ing | 
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ing may be reſtrained from that vagrance and dif. 
fipation by which it relieves itſelf after a long in- 
renſeneſs of thought, unleſs ſome allurement be pre. 
ſented that may engage application without anxiety, 


Tur is fo little reaſon for expecting frequent 
conformity to Locke's precept, that it is not necel- 
ſary to enquire whether the practice of mechanical 
arts might not give occaſon to petty emulation, and 
degenerate ambition; and whether, if our divines 
and phyficians were taught the lathe and the chizzel, 
they would not think more of their tools than their 
books; as Nero neglected the care of his empire for 
his chariot and his fddle. It i; certainly dangerous 
to be too much pleaſed with little things; but what 
is there which may not be perverted ? Let us remem- 


ber how mach worſe employment might have been 


found for thoſe hours, which a manual occupation 
appears to engtoſs; let us compute the profit with 


the ls, and when we reflect how often a genius is 


allured from his Recies, conſider likewiſe that per- 
haps by the ſame attractions he is ſometimes with- 


held from debauchcry, or recalled from malice, from 


ambition, from envy, and from lull, 


TI Have always admired the wiſdom of thoſe by 
whom our female education was inſtituted, for hav- 
ing contrived, that every woman of whatever con- 
dition ſhould be taught fome arts of manufacture, 
by which the vacuities of recluſe and domeſtick lei- 
ſure may be fille: up. Theſe arts are more neceſſary 
as the weakneſs of their ſex and the general ſyſtem 
of life debar ladies from many employments which 
by diverſifying the circumſtances of men, preſerve 
them from being cankered by the ruſt of their own 


thoughts. I know not how much of the virtue and 
| happineſs of the world may be the conſequence of this 
Perhaps, the moſt powerful 


judicious regulation. 


fancy might be unable to figure the confuſion and 
ilaughter that would be produced by ſo many piercing 
1 | eyes 
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eyes and vivid underſtandings, turned looſe at once 
upon mankind, with ro other buſineſs than to 
ſparkle and intrigue, to perplex and to deſtroy. 


Fox my part, whenever chance brings within my 
obſervation a knot of miſſes buſy at their needles, 
I confider myſelf as in the ſchool of virtue; and 
though | have no extraordinary fill in plain work 
or embroidery, look upon their operations with as 
much ſatisfaction as their governels, becauſe I re- 
gard them as providing a ſecurity againſt the moſt 

— enſnarers of the ſoul, by enabling them- 


ſelves to exclude idleneſs from their ſolitary mo- 


ments, and with idleneſs her attendant train of paſ- 
fons, fancies, and chimeras, fears, ſorrows and de- 
| fires. Owid and Cervantes will inform them that 
love has no power but over thoſe whom he catches 
| unemployed ; and Hector, in the Iliad, when he ſees | 
Audromache overwhelmed with terrors, ſends her for 

conſolation to the loom and the diltaf,  —_ 


Ir is certain that any wild wiſh or vain imagi- 
nation never takes ſuch firm poſſeſſion of the mind, 
as when it is found empty and unoccupied. The 
ald peripatetick principle, that Nature abhors a Va- 
aum, may be properly applied to the intellect, which 


| will embrace any thing, however abſurd or criminal, 


rather than be wholly without an object. Perhaps 
every man may date the predominance of thoſe de- 
ires that diſturb his life and contaminate his con- 
leience, from ſome unhappy hour when too much 
leiſure expoſed him to their incurſions ; for he has 
{| lived with little obſervation either on himſelf or 
| Others, who does not know that to be idle is to be 
\ NCious, | | . 


Nuns. 
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Legitimumgue ſonum Digitis callemus et Aure. S 
By fingers, or by ear, we numbers ſcan, Eryninsron, | 


XV of the ancients has obſerved, that the bur- 
then of government is encreaſed upon princes 


by the virtues of their immediate predecefiors. It 


is, indeed, always dangerous to be placed in a ſtate 
of unavoidable compariſon with excellence, and the 
danger is ſtill greater when that excellence is conſe. 
crated by death, when envy and intereſt ceaſe to act 


againſt it, and thoſe paſſions by which it was at firſt 


vilified and oppoſed, now ſtand in its defence, and 
turn their vehemence againſt honeſt emulation. 


Hz that ſucceeds a celebrated writer, has the | 


_ ſame difficulties to encounter; he ſtands under the 
_ ſhade of exalted merit, and is hindered from riſing 
to his natural height, by the interception of thoſe 
beams which ſhould invigorate and quicken him, 
He applies to that attention which is already en- 


gaged, and unwilling to be drawn off from certain | 
latisfaction; or perhaps to an attention already | 


wearied, and not to be recalled to the ſame object. 


One of the old poets congratulates himſelf that he 


has the untrodden regions of Parnaſſus before him, 


and that his garland will be gathered from planta- 


tions which no writer had yet culled. But the imi- 
. tator treads a beaten walk, and with all his diligence 
can only hope to find a few flowers or branches un- 


touched by his predeceſſor, the refuſe of contempt, | 


or the omitſions of negligence. The Macedoman 


conqueror, when he was once invited to hear a man 
that ſung like a nightingale, replied with contempt, 


» that he had heard the nightingale herſelf ;” and 


the ſame treatment muſt every man expect, whole | 


praiſe is, that he imitates another. 
” FR 5 | ver, 
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Yer, in the midſt of theſe diſcouraging reflexions, 
T am about to offer to my reader ſome obſervations 


upon Paradiſe Loft, and hope, that, however I may 
fall below the illuſtrious writer who has fo long dic- 


| tated to the commonwealth of learning, my attempt 
may not be wholly uſeleſs. There are in every age, 
new errors to be rectify d, and new prejudices to be 


oppoſed. Falſe taſte is always buſy to miſlead thoſe 


| thatare entering upon the regions of learning ; and 

| the traveller, uncertain of his way, and forſaken by 
|} the ſun, will be pleaſed to ſee a fainter orb ariſe on 
the horizon, that may reſcue him from total dark- 
nes, though with weak and borrowed luſtre. 


Appisox, though he has conſidered this poem 


| under moſt of the general topicks of criticiſm, has 
| barely touched upon the verſification ; not proba- 
| bly becauſe he thought the art of numbers unwor- 


thy of his notice, for he knew with how minute at- 
tention the ancient criticks conſidered the diſpoſition 
of ſyllables, and had himſelf given hopes of ſome 


metrical obſervations upon the great Roman poct ; 


but being the firſt who undertook to diſplay the 
beauties, and point out the defects of Milton, he had 


| many objects at once before him, and paſled wil. 


ingly over thoſe which were moſt barren of ideas, 
required labour, rather than genius. 


Ter verſification, or the art of modulating his 

1 numbers, is indiſpenſably neceſſary to a poet. Every 
| other power by which the underſtanding is en- 
| lightened, or the imagination enchanted, may be 


exerciſed in proſe. But the poet has this peculiar 
ſuperiority, that to all the powers which the per- 
tection of every other compoſition can require, he 


| adds the faculty of joining mufick with reaſon, and 
of acting at once upon the lenſes and the paſſions. 


| ſuppole there are few who do not feel themſelves 


| touched by poetical melody, and who will not con- 
ſels that they are more or leſs moved by the ſame 


thoughts, 


verſe 
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thoughts, as they are conveyed by different ſounds, 
and more affected by the ſame words in one order, 
than in another. The perception of harmony is in- 
deed conferred upon men in degrees very unequal, 
but there are none who do not perceive it, or to 
whom a regular ſeries of proportionate ſounds can- 2 B 
not give delight. | [._ a 
BY | | | 4 ſom 
Ix treating on the verſification of Milton I am de. J 
ſirous to be generally underſtood, and ſhall therefore 
ſtudiouſly decline the dialect of grammarians ; though, ; 
indeed, it is always difficult and ſometimes ſcarcely It a 
poſſible to deliver the precepts of an art without the by 
terms by which the peculiar ideas of that art are ex- fror 
preſſed, and which had not been invented but be- ma! 
cauſe the language already in uſe, was inſufficient. If | es 
therefore I ſhall ſometimes ſeem obſcure, may it be | 
Imputed to this voluntary interdiction, and to a de. | , 0 
fire of avoiding that offence which is always given | un 
% % Fn 555 
%% e 15 "= a 
Tux heroic meaſure of the E»g// language may | mul 
be properly conſidered as pure or mixed. It is pure 
when the accent reſts upon every ſecond ſyllable | 1 
through the whole line. PS - 
Courage uncertain dangers may abate 5 
But wie can bear th' approach of certain fate. V 
| 5 | Drvypen. | 
Here love his golden ſhafts employs, here lights e 
Hts conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 2: 
Reigns here, and revels; not in the bought ſmile 3 
Of härlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unendear'd. Mir rox. 1 C 
The accent may be obſerved, in the ſecond line of F 
Dryden, and the ſecond and fourth of Milton, tore | P 
Pole upon every ſecond ſyllable. - 
Tus repetition of this ſound or percuſſion at equal | l 
times, is the moſt complete harmony of which a nge 
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verſe is capable, and ſhould therefore be exactly 
kept in diſtichs, and generally in the laſt line of a 


ol imperfection. TP 


Bur, to preſerve the ſeries of ſounds untranſpoſed 


in a long compoſition, is not only verydifficult but tire- 


ſome and diſguſting ; for we are ſoon wearied with the 


rpetual recurrence of the ſame cadence. Neceſlity 


therefore enforced the mixed meaſure, in which 
ſome variation of the accents is allowed; this, tho* 


; it always injures the harmony of the line conſidered 
by itſelf, yet compenſates the Joſs by relieving us 
ſrom the continual tyranny of the ſame ſound, and 


* 


meaſure. 


makes us more ſenſible of the harmony of the pure 


Os theſe mixed numbers every poet affords us 

| innumerable inſtances, and Milton ſeldom has two _ 
| pure lines together, as will appear if any of his pa. 
| ragraphs be read with attention merely to the 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 


The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and 


hear'n, | 


Which they beheld ; the moon's reſplendent globe, | - 


And larry pole : thou alſo mad ſi the night, 
Maker omnipotent! and thou the day, 
Which we in our appointed work employ'd 
Have finiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliſs 
Ordain'd by thee; and this delicious place, 
For us too large; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground, 
But thou haſt promis d from us two a race 
Io fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 
* we ſeck, as now, thy gift of ſleep. 
Vor. II. 5 I ID 


paragraph, that the ear may reſt without any ſenſe 


Is 


e  — o - 


N. 85 
In this paſſage it will be at firſt obſerved, that 
all the lines are not equally harmonious, and upon a | 
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nearer examination it will be found that only the 


fifth and ninth lines are regular, and the reſt ae | 


more or leſs licentious with. reſpect to the accent. 


In ſome the accent is equally upon two ſyllables toge. | 


ther, and 1 in both ſtrong. As 


Thus at their ſhady lodge DR. 
Bath turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 


The God that made both ky, air, carth, and. | 


heav' n. 


Isx others the accent is equally * two ſyllables, 
| but upon both weak. 


a race 
To en the earth, who ſhall with us extol 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 
Aud cher we leck, as now, thy gift of lleep. 


In the ert pair of ſy llables the accent may deviate | 
trom the rigour of exactneſo, without any unpleafing | 
diminution of harmony, as may be obſerved in the 


lines already cited, and more remarkably in this, 


————_— Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Mat. er n and thou the day. 


But, excepting in the firſt pair of ſyllables, which 

may be conſidered as arbitrary, a poet who, not hav- 

ing the invention or knowledge of Millon, has more 

need to allure his audience by muſical cadences, 
ſhould ſeldom ſuffer more than one aberration from 
the rule in any ſ: ingle verſe. 


Turax are two lines in this paſſage » more remark- 
av] y unharmonious. 


— This 
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— This delicious place, 
For us too large; <vhere thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop'd fa//; to the ground. 


Here the third pair of ſyllables in the firſt, and 
| fourth pair in the ſecond verſe, have their accents 

retrograde or inverted ; the firſt ſyllable being ſtrong 
or acute, and the ſecond weak. The detriment 
which the meaſure ſuffers by this inverſion of the 
| accents is ſometimes leſs perceptible, when the ver- 
s are carried one into another, but is remarkably 
ſtriking in this place, where the vicious verſe con- 
cludes a period; and is yet more offenſive in rhyme, 
| when we regularly attend to the flow of every ſingle 
line. This. will appear by reading a couplet in 
which Coaoley, an author not ſufficiently ſtudious of 
harmony, has committed the ſame fault. 


| 5 e His harmleſs life 
Does with ſubſtantial blefſednets abound, 
And the ſoft wings of peace cover him round. 


In theſe the law of metre is very groſsly violated by 
| mingling combinations of found directly oppohte ta 
each other, as /e expreſſes it in his ſonnet, by 
committing ſhort ard long, and ſetting one part of the 
meaſure at variance with the reſt. The ancients, 
who had a language more capable of variety than 
y | ours, had two kinds of verſe, the 7a::b:c&, confift- 
mg of ſhort and long ſyllables alternately, from 
which our heroic meature is derived, and the Tro- 
chaick, conſiſting in a like alternation of long and 
ſhort. Theſe were conſidered as oppoſites, ard con- 
veyed the contrary images of ſpeed and flowrefs ; 
to confound them, therefore, as in thele lines, is 
to deviate from the eſtabliſhed practice. But where 
the ſenſes are to judge, auth-rity is not neceilary, 
the ear is ſufficient to detect diſtonance, nor ſhould I 
bare ſought auxiliaries on ſuch an occation againſt 
is my name but that of IM n. | FE nes 
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| ; Nutz. 87. TuesDar, Tan. 15, 1751. ö 


Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinoſus, amator, 


Nemo adco ferus oft, ut non mitcſcere poſſit , © 


Si medo culturæ patientem conmodet aurem, Hon, 


The ſlave to envy, anger, wine or love, 

'the wretch of floth, its excellence ſhall prove: 

Fierceneſs itſelf ſhall hear its rage away, 

When liſt' ning calmly to th' inſtructive lay. 
N | Fx Axels, 


FRHAT few things are ſo liberally beſtowed, | 


& or ſquandered with fo little effect, as good ad- 


vice, has been generally obſerved ; and many ſage 
poſitions have been advanced concerning the reaſons 


of this complaint, and the means of removing it. 


It is indeed, an important and noble enquiry, fer 


little would be wanting to the happineſs of life, if 


every man could conform to the right as ſoon as he | 


was ſhown it. 


Tuis perverſe negle& of the moſt ſalutary pre- 


cepts, and itubborn refiſtance of the moſt pathetic 
perſuaſion, is uſually imputed to him by whom the 
counſel is received, and we often hear it mentioned 
as a fign of hopeleſs depravity, that though good 
advice was given, it has wrought no reformation. 


OrTntxs who imagine themſelves to have quicker | 


ſagacity and deeper penetration, have found out, 


that the inefticacy of advice is uſually the fault of 


the counſellor, and rules have been laid down, by 


which this important duty may be ſucceſsfully per- 
formed : We are directed by what tokens to diſcover 
the favourable moment at which the heart is diſpo- 


ſed for the operation of truth and reaſon, with what 


_ addreſs to adminiſter and with what vehicles to diſ- 


guiſe the cathariicks of the ſoul. 


Dur, 
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Bur, notwithſtanding this ſpecious expedient, we 
find the world yet in the ſame ſtate; advice is ſtill 
given, but ſtill received with diſguſt; nor has it ap- 
peared that the bitterneſs of the medicine has been 
jet abated, or its power encreaſed by any methods 
of preparing it. 5 


Ie we conſider the manner in which thoſe who 
iſſume the office of directing the conduct of others 
execute their undert⸗ king, it will not be very wonder- 
ful that their labours, however zealous or affectionate, 
re frequently uſeleſs. For what is the advice that 
is commonly given ? A few general maxims, enforc- 
ed with vehemence and inculcated with importuni- 


I ty, but failing for want of particular reference, and 


| inmediate application. 


Ir is not often that any man can have ſo much 
knowledge of another, as is neceſſary to make in- 
 ftruftion uſeful. We are ſometimes not ourſelves 
conſcious of the original morives of our actions, 
and when we know them, our firſt care is to hid: 
| them from the fight of others, and often from thoſe 
moſt diligently, whole ſuperiority either of power 
or underſtanding may intitle them to inſpect our. 
lives ; it is therefore ver; provable that he who en- 
deavours the cure of our intellectual maladies, 
| miſtakes their cauſe ; and that his preſcriptions avail 
rothing, becauſe he knows not which of the pations 
or deſires is vitiated. | | | 


Aovice, as it always gives a temporary appear- 
ance of ſuperiority, can never be verv grateful, even 
when it is moſt neceſſary or moſt judicious. But 
for the ſame reaſon every one is eager to inſtruct his 
teighbours. To be wiſe or to be virtuous, is to buy 
dignity and importance at a high price; but when 
nothing is neceflary to elevation but detection of the 
follies or the faults of others, no man is ſo inſenſible 
io the voice of fame as to linger on the ground. 
SY --:  —Tentanda 
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--- Tentanda via ef, qua me quogue fr ffim 
Te'icre bum, wiforgue virũm vclitare per ora. 


New ways I muſt attempt, my groveling name 
To raiſe aloft, and wing my — to fame. 


Na $7. 


Vaury is ſo fre equently the ap parent motive of 
advice, that we, for the moſt part, ſummon our 
powers to oppoſe it without any very accurate en- 
gulrz . 'hether it is right. It is ſufscient that ano. 
ther 35 8 £10 0g g. cat in his own de At dur EXPCNce, 
and atiames authority over us without our permiſſion ; 


for many would contentedly ſuſſer the conſequences , 


cf their own miſtakes, rather than tie inſolence of 
him who tr! umphs as thcir deliverer. 


IT is, indeed, ſeleom fo 4 that any advantages 
are enjoyed veich that moderation v hich the uncer- 
4iaty of all human good 1o powerfully | enforces ; 


PA 3 ah chere fe * the ad vi. EF 199 FE * juſtly ſui Peck, that be 


ian Which he lame nts by 
Ancgance and fopu nicunes.. He may ſu pee, 
but needs not haſtily to condemn himſe! 'f, fur he can 
: aruly be. certain, that the ſceſt language or maſt 
kuwble difidence would have eſcaped reſentment; 


3. ** (Dy * | . * 
4885 in!. 63; ned tu. E C42 


unc ſcarcely any degree of circumſpeRion can pre. l 


vent or cbviate the rage with which the ſlothſul, the 
itapotent, and the unſucceſs slul, vent their diſcon- 
tne upon thoſe that excel them. Modeſty itſelf, if 
it is praiſed, will b- envied ; and there are minds 


10 imparient of inferiority, that their grat.tude is 2 


ſr.eci» ef revenge, and they return benefits, not be- 
cute FeCOMPpEnce is: a pleaſure, but becauſe oblig4- 
tion is a pain. 


Taz ak of thoſe whom the love of them - 


ſelves has thus far corrupted, is perhaps not great; 
but there are few ſo free from vanity as not to dictate 


to thoſe who will hear their inſtructions with a viable | 


| fenie of their own beneficence ; and few to whom 
it is not unpleaſing to receive documents, however 
tenderly and cautiouſly delivered, or who are not 

willing 


Da rpkx. 


| | 75 
willing to raiſe themſelves from pupillage, by diſput- 
ing the propoſitions of their teacher. 
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Ir was the maxim, I think, of Ape of Arra- 
en, that dead counſellors are /afefl. Ihe grave puts 
an end to flattery and artifice, and the information 


8 that we receive from books is pure from intereſt, 
; fear, or ambition. Dead counſellors are li-ewile. 
; moſt inſtructive ; becauſe they are heard with pa- 
* | tience and with reverence. We are not unwilling 

4 


do believe that man wiſer than ourſelves, from whote 
1 abilities we may receive advantage, without any 
danger of rivalry or oppoſition, and who afords us 
the light of his experience, without hurting our 
eyes oy laſhes of iniolence. | 


5 
7 By the coriultrion of bocks, whether of dead 
or living authors, many temptations to petulance and 
oppoſition, which occur in oral conferences, arg 

1 avoided. An author cannot obtrude his advice un- 
* 41 Ni * N 1 I * Ce * * BIR ed A ** 5 211 * 14 
AK 5 Ir (a1 S O1 1 _—_ GC % 01 an, 11} 2 =o 'S | 
' intention to intalt his readers with hs knowlevy2 or 


his wit. Let ſo prevalent is tne habit of conpar- 
ing ourſelves with others, while they remain wicain 
I the reach of our paſſions, that books are ſelJoa 
read with complete impartiality, but by thoſe from 
whom the writer is placed at ſuch a diſtance that his 
life or death is indifferent. „„ 


We ſee that volumes may be peruicd, and pe- 
ruſed with attention, to little effect; and that max- 
ims of prudence, or principles of virtue, may be 
treaſured in the memory without influencing the 
conduct. Of the numbers that paſs their lives among 
books, very few read to be made wiſer or better, 
apply any general reproof of vice to themſelves, or 
try their own manners by axioms of juſtice. They 
purpoſe either to conlume thoſe hours for which 
they can find no other amuſement ; to gain or pre- 
ſerve that reſpect which learning has always obtain 

FEE. * Ba at 
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ed; or to pratify their curioſity with knowledge, 
which, like treaſures buried and forgotten, is of no 
uſe to others or themſelves. | 


Tus preacher, (ſays a French author) may ſpend 
an hour in explaining and enforcing a precept of 
religion, without feeling any impreſſion from his 
_* own performance, becauſe he may have no ſur- 
ther defign than to fill up his hour.” A ſtudent 
may eaſily exhauf his life in comparing divines and 
moralifts, without any practical regard to morality 


or religion; he may be learning not to live, but to 


reaſon ; he may regard only the elegance of ſtile, 
[mitneſs of argument, and accuracy of method; and 
may enable himfelf to criticiſe with judgment, and 
iſpute with ſubtilty, while the chief uſe of his vo- 


lunes is unthought of, his mind is unaffected, and | 


ais Le is unreformed. 


| Bur though truth and virtue are thes Frequently = 


dt feated by pride, obſtinacy, or folly, we are not 
allowed to deſert them; for whoever can furniſh 


arms which they have not hitherto employed, may | 
enable them to gain ſome hearts which would have 


reſiſted any other method of attack Every man of 


genius has ſome arts of fixing the attention peculiar - 


to himfelf, by which, honeſtly exerted, he may be-. 
neſit m:nkind ; for the arguments for purity of life 
fail of their due influence, not becauſe they have 
been conſidered and confuted, but becauſe they have 


been paſled over without conſideration. To the po- 


ſition of Tally, that if Virtue could be ſeen, the mull 


be loved, may be added, that if Truth could be 


heard, ſhe mutt be obeyed. 


Wil. 3 
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Cum Tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet Boneſti, 
Audebit guæcungue minus ſplendoris habebunt, 
Aut fine pondere erun', et Lonare indigna ferentur 

Vierba movere loco, guamvis invita recedans 
Et werſentur adbuc intra penetralia Viſta, Hon, 
But he that hath a curious pie e deſign'd, 
When he begins muſt take a cenſor's mind, es 
Severe and honeſt.; and what words appear DB 

Too light and trivial, or too weak ta beer FF 

The weighty ſenſe, nor worth the reader's care, 
Shake off; tho” ſtubborn, they are loth to move, 
And tho we fancy, dearly tho* we love. Cxtrcn. 


— HERE is no reputation for genius, ſays 
L Quintition, to be gained by writing on 
Bn 1 which, however neceſſary, have little 
_ 4 ſplendor or ſhew. The height of a building at- 
tracts the eye, but the foundations lie without re- 
« gard. Yet fince there is not any way to the top 
« of fcience, but from the loweſt parts, I ſhall 
„think nothing unconnected with the art of Ora- 
* wo}, which he that wants cannot be an orator,” 


ConrinmeD and animated by this illuſtrious 
precedent, [ ſhall continue my inquixies into Mil- 
tzn's art of verſification, Since, however minute 
the employment may appear, of analyſing lines in- 
to ſyllables, and whatever ridicule may be incerred 
by a lolema deliberation upon accents and pauſes, it | 
is certain that without this petty knowledge no man 

can be a poet; and that from the proper di poſition 
of ſingle lounds reſults that harmony that adds force 

do rcaſon, and gives grace to Nen 7 3 that Mack les 
| tenth. n, and governs paſſion. 


Tua verſe may be melodious and picafing, it 
is neceſiary, not only ti: the words be lo ranged 

u that the accent mo; Ton iS proper place, but 

= ES. e e 
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that the ſyllables themſelves be ſo choſen as to flow 
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\moothly into one another. This is to be effecled 
by a proportionate mixture of vowels and conſonants, 


ard by tempering the mute conſonants with liquids | 


and temivowels. The Hebrew grammarians have 
obſerv'd, that it is impoſible to pronounce two con- 
ſonants without the intervention of a vowel, or 
| without ſome emiſſion of the breath between one 
and the other; this is longer and more perceptible, 
as the ſounds of the conſonants are leſs harmoni- 
cally conjoined, and, by conſequence, the flow of 
the verſe is longer interrupted, 


Ir is pronounced by Dryden, that a line of mono- 
ſyllables is almoſt always barſh, 
to our language, is evident'y true, not becauſe mo- 

ncſyllables cannot compoſe harmony, but becauſe 
our monoſyllables being of Jeutenic original, or 
formed by contraction, commonly begin ard end 
with * as, 


Og Loy lower faculty 
Of ſerſe, — 4 7 wy Fear, ſee, ſmell, touch, 22 


Tus difference of harmony ariſing orincipally 
from the collocation of vowels and conſonants, will 
de ſufficiently conceived by attending to the 3 
ing paſſages. 


"TO zortal . mares ith grows 
And flow'rs aloft, ſhading the fount of life, 


And where = river of bliſs thro' midſt of heavn | 


Foils ver Eliſſan fleur ber amber ſiream; 
Wit theſe that never fade, the ſpirits elect. 
Bins P eir reſplendent locks inwreath 'd wwith beams. 


Tg tame comparifon that I propoſe to be made j 
paſſage, 
may be repeated bety een the laſt * of the fol- 


betu cen the fourth and fixth verſes of this 


bo ing quotations, 
| Fe nder 


This, with regard 


4 — (@% ,; —_ > 
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Under foot the violct, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in- lay 

Broider i the ground, mor « colour” d than aui ith one, 


I Of col Uheſt emblem. 


Here in cloſe receſs, 


With flowers, garlands, and ſweet- ſmelling herbs, 
Eſpouſed Eve firſt deck d her nuptial bed: 
| And heaw'nly chairs the hy 2 yMenean ſung. 


NILTO X, whats ene hed he nceninerd. 
not only to the muſick of the antient tongues, which, 
however vitiated by our pronunciation, excel all 


that are now in uſe, but to the ſoftreſs of the Da- 
lan, the moſt mellifluous of all modern poetry, 


* ſeems fully convinced of the unfitneſs of our lan- 


| Call El] Dorado, 


guage for ſmooth verſification, and is therefore. 


pleaſed with an opportunity of calling in a ſofter 
word to his affiſtance ; for this reaſon, and I be- 
lieve for this only, he ſometimes indulges himſelf 


| in a long ſeries of proper names, and introduces 
F them where ey add little but muſick to * — 


The 4 ſeat. 


| of Hrabalipa, and yet unſpail'd 


Guiana, whoſe great tk Gerion' 8 ſons 


The W 7 1 arti VIews 
At evening, from the top of Fehse 


: Or in Fallarn, to _— nev/ lands —— 


Hs has indeed, been more attentive to his Alla. 
bles than to his accents, and does not often ofend 
| by collifions of conſonants, or openings of vowels 
| pon each other, at leaſt not more often than other 
writers who have had leſs important or compl cated 
* to take off cheir care from the cad ence of 


their lines, 


L 6 3 
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Tux great peeuliarity of Milton's verſification, 
compared with that of later poets, is the eliſion of 
one vowel beſore another, or the ſuppreiſion of the 
Aaſt ſyllable of a word ending with a vowel, when 
a vowel begins the following word. As 


Knowledge 
Oppreſſes elſe with ſurfeit. and ſoon turns 
Wiſdom to folly, as nouriſhment to wind. 


Tuts licence, though now diſuſed in F346 poe- 


try, was practiſed by our old writers, and is al- 3 


lowed in many other languages antient and modern, 


and there fore the critics on Paradiſe Loft have, | 


without much deliberation, commended Milten for 
continuing it. 
nicate its rules to another. We have already tried 
and rejected the hexameter of the antients, the 
double cloſe of the Italian, and the alexandrine of 
the French; and the eliſion of vowel:, however 


graceful it may ſeem to other nations, may be very 1 


unſuitable to rhe genius of the English Tongue. 


Tz is reaſon to believe that we have negli- | 
gently loſt part of our vowels, and that the filent e 


which our anceſtors added to moſt of our monoſyl 
lables, was once vocal. By this detruncation of 
our ſyllables, our language is overitocked with con- 


ſonants, and it is more neceſſary to add vowels to 


the beginning of words, than to cut them off from 
tne end. 


MILTON therefore ſeems to have ſomewhat 


miſtaken the nature of our language, of which the | 


chief defect is ruggedneſs and aſperity, and has left 
our harſh cadences yet harſher. But his eliſions are 
not all equally to be cenſured; in ſome ſyllables 
they may be allowed, and perhaps in a few may 


de ſafely imitated. The abſcifion of a vowel is 
undoubtedly vicious when it 15 ſtrongly — oY 
3 gs » 


But one language cannot commu- 


* Throughout the fluid maſs. 
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and makes, with its aſſociate conſonant, a full and 
audible ſ — 


———  - What he gives 
spiritual, may to pureſt ſpirits be fend. 
V ingrateful food, and food alike theſe yow-- 
| Iare:bgential ſubſtances require, 


| Fruits ,—— Heſperian fables true, 7 
2 If oor, here on. y, and of delicious taſte. 


| | Evening now ap roach'd 
5 for we have ah our evening and our morn; 


a queſts he makes them "WAY | 
Inhoſpitab hh, and kills their infant males. 


And vital Virene infus'd. and vital warmth 


God made thee of choice * own, and of his own : 


: To ſerve him. 


I BeLIEV: every reader will agree that in \ all 


| thoſe paſſages, though not equally in all, the muſie 


| is injured, and in ſome the' meaning obſcured. 
There are other lines in which the vowel is cut off, 
but it is ſo faintly pronounced in common ipeech, 


| thatthe loſs of it in poetry is ſcarcely perceived; 


and therefore ſuch compliance with the meaſure. 


| may be * 


© Nie W 5 
— all monſtrous, all prodigious * 
Abomina! e, inutterable; and worſe | 


| Than fables yer | have feign' —' 


-— ſhore 5 
1 They view'd the vaſt immenſurab i Fun. ST 


| 1 
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Impenetrab.e, impal'd with cirling fire. 


To none communicad/e in earth or heav'n. 


Ver even theſe contractions encreaſe the rough- 

refs of a language too rough already; and though 
in long Poems they may be ſometimes ſuffered, it 
never can be faulty to forbear them. | 


MILTON frequently uſes in his poems the 
hy permetrical or redundant line of eleven ſyllables, | 


5 2 Thus it ſhall befall 
Him who to worth in woman over-truitizg | 
Lets her will rule.— | 


I alſo err'd in over-much admirixg. 


Versrs ef this kind occur almoſt in every page; | 
but though they are not unplealing or diſſonant, | 


they ought not to be admitted into heroic poetry, 
fince the narrow limits of our language allow us 
no other diſtinction of epic and tragic meaſures, 
than is afforded by the liberty of changing at will 
the terminatiuns of the dramatic lines, and bringing 
them by chat relaxation of metrical rigour nearer to 
_ proce. 
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: Dulce &/2 diſpere in Loco. ; e | Hon ; N 


Wiſdom at proper times is well forgot. 


I OCKE, whom there is no reaſcn to ſcſpeR of 


2 being a favourer of ielene!s or libertiniſm, 
| has advanced, that winever hopes to employ any 


part of his time with efficacy and vigour, mult al? 


low ſome of it to pais in tiles, It is beyond the 


powers | 
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wers of humanity to ſpend a whole life in pro- 
found ſtudy and intenſe meditation, and the mot 
rigorous exacters of induſtry and ſeriouſneſs have 
appoint24 hours for relaxation and amuſement, 


Ir is certain, that, with or without our conſent, 
many of the few moments allotted us will ſlide 
imperceptibly away, and that the mind will break, 
from confinement to its ſtated taſk, into ſudden ex- 
curſions. Severe and connected attention is pre- 
ſerved but for a ſhort time, and when a man ſhuts 
himſelf up in his cloſet, and bends his thoughts to 
the diſcuſſion of any abſtruſe queſtion, he will find 
his faculties continually ſtealing away to more 
pleaſing entertainments. He often perceives himſelf | 
tranſported, he knows not how, to diſtant tracts of 


| thought, and return to his firſt object as from a 


dream, without knowing when he forſook it, or 
how long he has been abſtracted from it, 


Ir has been obſerved that the moſt ſtudious are 
not always the molt learned. There is, indeed, no 
great difficulty in diſcovering that this difference of 
proficiency may ariſ2 from the difference of intelle- 
dual powers, of the choice of books, or the conve- 
nience of inforination. But I believe it likewiſe 
frequently happens that the molt recluſe are not the 
moſt vigorous proſscutors of ſtudy, Many impoſe 
upon the world, and many upon themſelves, by an 
appearance of ſevere and exemp'ary diligence, when 
they, in reality, give themſelves up to the luxury of 
fancy, pleaſe their minds with regulating the paſt, 


or planning out the future ; piace themſelves at will 


«ww © + mw 


in varied ſituations of happineſs, and lumber away 
their days in voluntary viſions. In the journey of 
life ſome are left behind, becauſe they are naturally 
feeble and flow ; ſome becauſe they mils the way, 
and many becauſe they leave it by choice, and in- 
lead of preſſing onward with a Ready pace, delight 

| | | _ LEM». 
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themſelves with momentary deviations, turn aſide to 
pluck every flower, and repole in every ſhade, 


Treks is nothing more fatal to a man whoſe by. 
ſineſs is to think, than to have learned the art of 
regaling his mind with thoſe airy gratifications, 


Other vices or follies are reſtrained by fear, reform. 


ed by admonition, or rejected by the conviction 
which the compariſon of our conduct with that of 
others, may in time produce. But this inviſible riot 
of the mind, this ſecret prodigality of being, is ſe. 
cure from detection, and fearleſs of reproach. The 
dreamer retires to his apartments, ſnuts out the 
cares and interruptions of mankind, and abandong 
himſelf to his own fancy ; new worlds riſe up be. 
fore him, one image is followed by another, and a 
long ſucceſſion of delights dances round him. He 
is at laſt called back to life by nature, or by cuſtom, 
and enters peeviſh into ſociety, becauſe he cannot 
model it to Fi own will. He returns from his idle 


excurſions with the aſperity, tho' not with the | 


knowledge, of a ſtudent, and haſtens agaia to the 
ſame felicity with the eagerneſs of a man bent upon 
the advancement of ſome favourite fcience. The 


infatuation ſtrengthens by degrees, and, like the | 
poiſon of opiates, weakens his powers, without any 


external ſymptom of malignity, 


Ir happens, indeed, that theſe hypocrites of learn. | 


ing are in time detected, and coavinced by dity race 
and diſappointment of the difference between the 


labour of thought, aud rhe port of muüng. But I 
this diſcovery is often not made till it is tog late to 


recover the time that has been focled away. A 
thouſand accidents may, indecd, awakun droves to 
a more early ſenſe of their danger ard their ſhame. 


But they who are convinced of the neceſhty of 
breaking from this habitual drowtineſs, tor often e- 
lapſe in ſpite of their reſolution ; for theſe ideal fe- | 


ducers are always near, and neither any particula- 


rin 
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rity of time nor place is neceſſary to their influence ; 
they invade the foul without warning, and have 


| often charmed down refiſtance before their approach 
z perceived or ſuſpeted, 


Tuts captivity, however, it is neceſſary for every 
man to break, who has any defire to be wiſe or 
nſeful, to paſs his life with the eſtzcm of others, or 
to look back with ſatisfaction from his old age upon 


I his earlier years. In order to regain liberty, he 


\ fore, is generally a neceilary part 


my 3” . Wo. I WY of VV» vo _ V 


muſt find the means of flying from himſelf; he maſt, 


in oppoſition to the Soi precept, teach his deſires 
do fix upon external things; he muſt adopt the joys 


and the pains of others, and excite in his mind the 


want of ſocial pleaſures and amicable communica- 


Ir is, perhaps, not impoſũble to promote the cure | 


of this mental malady, by cloſe application to ſome 
new ſtudy, which may == in freſh ideas, and 
keep curioſity in perpetual 
quires ſolitude, and ſolitude is a ſlate dangerous to 
thoſe who are too much accuſtomed to fink into 
themſelves, Aclive employment, or 1 plea- 
this intel- 
lectual regimen, without which, though ſome re- 
miſion may be obtained, a compleat cure will 


 karcely be effected. 


Tan is 'n n wn ins Sink: of 


| the intelle&, of which, when it has once become 


radicated by time, the remedy is one of the hardeſt 
taſks of reaſon and of virtue. Its flighteſt attacks. 


1 therefore, ſhould be watchfully oppofed ; and he 
that finds the frigid and narcotick infection begin- 


ning to ſeize him, ſhould turn his whole attention 
againſt it, and check it at the firſt diſcovery by 


| Proper counteraction. 9 5 


Tox 


motion, But ſtudy re- 


lence; where e Every man Deal TH 
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Tur great reſolution to be formed, when hap. 
pineſs and virtue are thus formidably invaded, is, 


that no part of life be ipent in a ſtate of neutrality 


or indifference ; but that ſome pleaſure be found 
for every moment that is not devoted to labour; 
and that, whenever the necefizrv buſineſs of life 
grows irkſome or diſguſting, an immediate tranſi 


tion be made to diverſion and gaiety. 


ArTtR the exerciſes which the health of the body 
requires, and which have themſcives a natural ten- 
d. on to actuate and invicorate the mind, the moſt 

eligible amuſement of a rational being ſeems to be 
that interchange of thou hts which is prackiſed in 
free ard eaſy converſatlon where ſuſpicion is 
baniſhed by experience, and e eraptat n by benevo- 

rv other ze- 


t than unvwi lingnets to Ogend, and kears with 


no other di“ Polition than deſire to be pleaſed. 


Tut muſt be a time in whteh every man triſles: 


and the orly cheice tha: _narere offers us, is, to triſſe 
in ccmpany er alone. Je join prost with pleaſore, 
has be-n an old precept among men who have had 
very diſſerent conceptions of profit. All have agreed 
that our amuſements ſhould not terminate wholly 
in the preſent moment, but contribute more or lels 
to ſuture advam age. He that amuſes himſelf among 
well choſen companions, can ſcarcely fail to re- 
ceive, from the molt careleſs and obftreperons mer- 
riment which virtue can allow, ſome uſeful! hints; 
nor can converſe on the moſt familiar topicks, with. 
out ſome caſual information. The looſe ſparkles 
of thoughtleſs wit may give new light to the mind, 


and the gay contention ſor paracoxical poſitions | 


rectify the "opinions. 


Tuts i is the time in which thoſe friendſhips that 
gire happineſs or coalolation, relief or ſecurity, We 


A wiie and good man is 11 
0 


generally formed. 


rr 
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ſo amiable as in his unbended and familiar inter- 
vals. Heroic generoſity, or philoſophical diſcove- 
ries, may compel veneration and reſpect, but love 
always implies ſome kind of natural or voluntary 


equality, and is only to be excited by that levity 


and chearfulneſs which difencumbers all minds from 
awe and ſolicitude, invites the modelt to freedom, 
and exalts the timorous to conkdence. This eaſy 
gaiety is certain to picaſe, whatever be the chara- 
tier of him that exerts it; if our ſuperiors deſcend 
from their elevation, we have them for leſſening the 
diſtance at which we are placed below them; and 
inferiors, from whom we can receive no lating 


advantage, will always keep our affections waile 


their ſpright lines and mirth contributes to our 
— | 


Eva man fads himſelf ai erently affected by 
the fight of fortreſſes a war, and paiaces of plet- 
ure; we look on t. e heiglu and Urength ot the 
bulwarks with a Kind cf gioomy ſatisfaction, tor 
we cannot think ef defence without admitting 
images of danger; but we range delighted and jo- 
cund throvgi the gay apartments of the palace, be- 
eauſe nothin g is impreſſed by them on the mind but 
jov and f-divity. Such is the difference between 
2 and amiable characters; with protectors we 
are late, with compan:ons we are happy. 


eee $6146 Þ 
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In * laber. | 7 | Vis Us 
What toil in lender things ! 


TT is very difficult to write on the minuter parts 

of literature without failing either to pleaſe 

or inſtruct. Too much nicety of detail diſguſts 
hs greacelt part of readers, and to throw allg. 
tude 
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multitude of particulars under general heads, and 
lay down rules of extenſive comprehenſion, is to 
common underſtandings of little uie. They who 
undertake theſe ſubjects are therefore always in 
danger, as one or other inconvenience ariles to 
their imagination, of frigiting us with rugged ſci- 
ence, or amuling us with empty ſound. | 


In criticiſing the work of Milton, there is, in. 


deed, opportunity to interſperſe patlages hat can 
hardly fail to reheve the languors cf attention; and 
ſince, in examining the variety and choice of the 


pauſes with which he has diverſned his numbers, it | 
will be neceftary to exhibit the lines in which they 


are to be found, perhaps the remark3 may be well 
_ compenſated by the examples, and the irkfomeneſs 


of grammatical diſquiſitions ſomewhat alleviated, 


Mix ron formed his ſcheme of verſification by the | 


poets of Greece and Rome, whom he propoſed to him. 


ſeif for his models ſo far as the difference of his 


language from theirs would permit the imitation, 
There are indeed many inconveniencies inſeparable 


from our heroick meaſure compared with that of 


Homer and Virgil; inconveniencies, wich it is no 
| reproach to Milton not to have overcome, becauſe 
they are in their own nature inſuperable ; but againſt 
which he has ſtruggled with fo much art and dili. 
gence, that he may at leait be {aid to have deſerved 
— | | a 


Tut hexameter of the ancients may be conſi- 


dered as conſiſting of fifteen ſyllables, ſo me od- 


aufly diſpoſed, that, as every one knows who has f. 


examined the poetical authors, very pleaſing and ſo· 


norous lyrick meaſures are formed from the frag- 


ments of the heroick. It is, indeed, ſcarce poſſible 
to break them in ſuch a manner but that iz ven 
etiam disjeti membra poet, tome harmony will fol 
lcmwain, and the due proportions of found will al- 


ws | 
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ways be diſcovered. This meaſure therefore al- 

lowed great variety of pauſes, and great liberties 
of connecting one verſe with another, becauſc 
| wherever the line was interrupted, either part ſingly 
was muſical. But the ancients ſeem to have con- 
fined this privilege to hexameters ; for in their other 
meaſures, though longer than the Exgliſß heroick, 


| thoſe who wrote after the refinements of verſifica- 


| tion venture ſo ſeldom to change their pauſes, that 


| every variation may be ſuppoled rather a compli- 


ance with neceſſity than the choice of judgment. 


Mitrow was conſtrained within the narrow li- 
mits of a meaſure not very harmonious in the ut- 


| moſt perfection; the fingle parts, therefore, into 


which it was to be ſometimes broken by paules, 
were in danger of loſing the very form of verſe. 
| This has, perhaps, notwithſtanding all his care, 
ſometimes happened. „„ is 

As harmony is the end of poetical meaſures, no 
part of a verie ought to be ſo ſeparated from the 
reſt as not to remain ſtill more harmonious than 


| | proſe, or to ſhew, by the diſpoſition of the tones, 


- that it is part of a verſe. This rule in the old hexa- 
neter might be eaſily obſerved, but in Ergi;þ will 

| very frequently be in danger of violation; for the 
order and regularity of accents cannot well be per- 


I ceived in a ſucceſſion of fewer than three ſyllables, 


which will confine the Engliſb poet to only five 
| pauſes ; it being ſuppoſed, that, when he connects 

one line with another, he ſhould never make a full 
pauſe at leſs diſtance than that of three ſyllables 


| | from the beginning or end of a verſe. 


| Tnar this rule ſhould be univerſally and indiſ- 
| penlably eſtabliſhed, perhaps cannot be granted; 
| ſomething may be allowed to variety, and ſomething | 

to the adaptation of the numbers to the ſubject ; but 
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it will be found generally neceſſary, and the ear 
will ſeldom fail to ſuffer by its neglect. 


Tavs when a ſingle ſyllable 3 is cut off from the 
reſt, it muſt either be united to the line with which 


the ſenſe connects it, or be ſounded alone. If it be 
united to the other line, it corrupts its harmony; if 


Cisjoined, it muſt ſtand alone and with regard to 
muſick, be ſuperſiuous ; for there is no harmony in 
a ſingle ſound, becauſe it has no propeanam | to an- 
other. 
Hypocrites auſtercly talk, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pare; and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 


_ When two ſyllables 2 are abſcinded from 


the reſt, they evidently want ſome allociate ſounds 


OED to make them harmonious. 


— es 
: more wakefal than to His. 
Cbarnud with arcadian pipe, the paſtral reed 
Ot Hermes, on his opiate rod. Meanaubile 
Jo re-ſalvte the world with ſacred — 
Leiicothea wak d. 


He ended, and the ſun gave Genal bieh- 
To the bright miniſter that watch'd: + e blew 
Fits trumpet | 


Firk in his eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of day; and all th horizon round 
Inveſted with bright rays, jocund to run 
iis longitude through heav'n's high road; 
FEY . 
. Pawn, and the pleiades, before him danc'd. 
Shedding ſweet influence. 


Tus ſame defe is Ned in che boese 


line, where the paulc is at the ſecond ſyllable froni 


oy 


the begining. 


M2. OM 
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| The race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where words and rocks had ears, 
To rapture, till the ſavage clamour Crown'd 
Both harp and voice; nor could the m:{e defend 
Her ſan. So fail not thou, wo tice jiaplores. 


Wu the pauſe falls upon the third ſyiiaule or 
the ſeventh, the harmony is better preſerved; but 

as the third and ſeventh are weak ſyllables, the pe- 

nod leaves the ear unſatisfied, and in Expectation of 
the remaining part of the verſe. 


He, with his horcid crew, 
Lay vanquiſh'd, rolling in the fiery gulph, 
Confounded though immortal. But his doom 
Reſerv'd him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of loſt — and laling — 
Torments him. 


God, —=with frequent 1 e, 
| Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers 
On errands of ſupernal grace. So lung | 
The glorious train alcendizg. „„ 


Ir may be, I think, eſtablihed as a rule, that 4 
pauſe which concludes a pericd ſhould be made tor 
the moſt part upon a ſtrong ſyllable, as the fourth 
and ſixth; but thoſe pauſes wiich wy fufpend the 
ſenſe may be placed upon the wea!: Thus the 
reſt in the third line of the ficit pallage ſatisfies the 
ear better than in the fourth, and the cloſe of the 
| ſecond quotation detter than of the third. | 


| | Th 1C e 11 {ſoon Pon | 
Drawn back, redounded (as A focd) on thoſe 
From whom it ſprung 3 1mpuliole to mic 


With blefjedic/ $. 


— What we by dy „ 
Lop overgrown, or prane, or prop. „For bind 
One night or two with Wanton gro; th Rerides, 


Tending to Wi, | | The 
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The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our Joint 
bands 
Will keep from wilderneſs with eaſe as wide 


As we 0 walk, till — hands ere * 
Aſſiſt as. 


Tur reſt in the fifth place has the ſame incorve. 
nience as in the ſeventh and third, that the ſyUable 
is weak, 


Beaſt now with beaſt gan war, and fow! with 


fowl, 


And fiſh with fiſh, to graze the herb all leaving, — 


Devour'd each other : Nor flood much in awe 


Of man, but fled him, or with countenance grim, 1 


Glar d on him paſsing. 


: T HE nobleſt and moſt majeſtic pauſes which our 
_ werſification admits, are u 

ſyllables, which are both ſtrongly ſounded in a pure 
and regular verſe, and at either of which the line is 


Jo divided, that both members 3 « FO: þ 


mony. 

But now at laſt the * nee | | 
Of light appears, and from the walis of heav'n 
' Shoots far into the boſom of dim night 
A glummering daun: here nature firſt begins 
Her fartheſt verge, and chaos to retire. 


Bur far above all others, if I can give any 7 credit 
to my own ear, 1s the reſt upon the fixth Hebe, 


which taking in a complete compaſs of ſound, ſuch 


as is ſufficient to conſtitute one of our lyrics mea- 
ſures, makes a full and ſolemn cloſe. Some pal- 


ſages which conclude at this ſtop, I could never 
read without ſome ſtrong emotions of delight or ad- 


miration. 


Before the hills appear a, or W flow * 
Thou with the eternal wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter; and with her didſt play 


pon the fourth and fixth 1 
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In preſence of the almighty father, pleas' d 
With thy celeſtial /ong. 


Or other worlds they ſeem'd, or happy y iſles, 
Like thoſe Heſperian gardens fam'd of old, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry vales, 


Thrice happy ifles ! But who dwelt happy there, 
He ſtaid not to inguire. 


He blew 
Bis trumpet, heard in Oreb ſince, perhaps 


When Gop deſcended ; and, perhaps, once more 


To ſound at general doom: 


10 the — of Milton be examined, with a 


Io the pauſes and flow of his verſes into each other, 
it will appear, that he has performed all that our 
language would admit; and the compariſon of his 
{| numbers with thoſe who have cultivated the ſame 


| nanner of writing, will ſhow that he excelled as 
much in the lower as the higher parts of his art, 


| | and that his ſkill in harmony was not =. Long his 7 
_ | invention or his learning. 


1 eee, $4$4414266466 | 
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8 Dulcis erexportis cultura Potentis amici, „ 
Expertus metuit, | . Hon. 


To court the great ones, and to ſooth their pride, 
Seems a ſweet taſk to thoſe that never tried ; 


But thoſe that * know well that danger s near, 


Caxxen. ; 


HE 8 having long ſcen their votaries 
labouring for the benefit of mankind without 
reward, put up Heir petition to Jupiter for a more 
So equitable diſtribution of riches and honours. Jupiter 


Jas moved at their complaints, and touched with the 
1 2pproaching miſeries of men, whom the Sciexces, 


wearied with perpetual ingratitude. were now threat- 


vor. Il, N ening 
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ening to forſake, and who would have been reduced by 


their departure to feed in dens upon the maſt of trees, 


to hunt their prey in deſarts, and to periſh under the 
paws of animals ſtronger and fiercer than themſelves. 


A Syxop of the celeſtials was therefore convened, | 
in which it was reſolved, that PaTronace ſhould 


deſcend to the aſſiſtance of the Scixxces. PaTroxace 
was the Daughter of As TREA, by a mortal father, 


and had been educated in the ſchool of Txura, by | 


the Goddeſſes, whom ſhe was now appointed to pro- 


tet. She had from her mother that dignity of af. |] 


ct, which ſtruck terror into falſe merit, and from 
=Þ miſtreſs that reſerve, which made her only ac- 

ceſſible to thoſe whom the Sciexces brought into 
her preſence. 8 0 


Snx came down, with the general acclamation of 
all the powers that favour learning. Hor danced 

before her, and LIBRALI IT y ſtood at her fide, ready 
to ſcatter by her direction the gifts which Fox Tux, 
who followed her, was commanded to ſupply. As 
ſhe advanced towards Parnaſſus, the cloud which 
had long 
'The ſhades, before withered with drought, ſpread 
their original verdure, and the flowers that had lan- 
guiſhed with chilneſs brightened their colours, and 


invigorated their ſcents ; the Muſes tuned their harps | 
and exerted their voices; and all the concert of na- 


* 


ture welcomed her arrival. SE 


Ox Parnaſſus ſhe fixed her refidence, in a palace 


raiſed by the Scikxcks, and adorned wich what- 


ever could delight the eye, elevate the imagination, 


or enlarge the underſtanding. Here ſhe diſperſed 
the gifts of FoxTuxE, with the impartiality of Ju- 
STICE, and the diſcernment of TxuTu. Her gate 


| flood always open, and Horx fat at the portal, in- | 


viting to entrance all whom the ScizxcEs num 
in their train, The court was therefore thronged 


23 with | Z 


hung over it, was immediately diſpelled. 


pm + OO w ee 
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with innumerable multitudes, of whom, though many 
returned diſappointed, ſeldom any had confidence to 


complain ; for PaTRoNace was known to neglect 


few, but for want of the due claims to her regard. 
Thoſe, therefore, who had ſolicited her favour with- 
out ſucceſs, generally withdrew from publick notice, 


ud either diverted their attention to meaner em- 


ployments, or endeavoured to ſupply their deficien- 


| cies by cloſer application. 


In time, however, the number of thoſe who had 


| miſcarried in their pretenſions grew ſo great, that 
they became leſs aſhamed of their repulſes ; and in- 


lead of hiding their diſgrace in retirement, began 


to beſiege the gates of the palace, and obſtruct the 
entrance of ſuch as they thought likely to be more 
areſſled. The deciſions of PaTrRoNace, who was 
but half a Goddeſs, had been ſometimes erroneous ; 
and though ſhe always made haſte to rectify her mi- 
ſakes, a few inſtances of her fallibility encouraged 
every one to appeal from her judgment to his own 
und that of his companions, who were always ready 


to clamour in the common cauſe, and elate each 
other with reciprocal applauſe. 1 i 


| Hove was a ſteady friend to the N 


and ImMpuDENCE incited them to accept a ſecond in- 


{ vitation, and lay their claim again before Par Ro -. 
aeg. They were again, for the moſt part, ſent 
back with ignominy, but found Hor not alienated, 
aud lurupkxcz more reſolutely zealous ; they there- 
fore, contrived new expedients, and hoped at laſt 


to prevail by their multitudes which were always 


| encreaſing, and their perſeverance which Hoes and 
Inxvpexce forbad them to relax. ERS 


Parxoxad having been long a ſtranger to the 


| heavenly aſſemblies, began to degenerate towards 
_ terreftrial nature, and forget the precepts of JusT 2 : 
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and TxuTH. Inſtead of confining her friendſhip 
to the Sciences, ſhe ſuffered herſelf, by little and 
little, to contract an acquaintance with PRIDE, the 
fon of FaLlsHo00D, by whoſe embraces ſhe had two 


daughters, FLATTERY and Caykxice. Frartrtery 
was nurſed by ListRaLiTY, and Caprice by Foa 
 TUNE, without any aſſiſtance from the leſions of the 


SCIENCES. 


PATRONAGE began openly to adopt the ſenti. i 


ments and imitate the manners of her huſband, by 
_ whoſe opinion ſhe now directed her deciſions with 
very little heed to the precepts of Txurn; and, as 
her daughters continually gained upon her affections, 
the Sciences lott their influence, till none found 


much reaſon to boaſt of their reception, but thoſe | 
whom CayRrIce or FLaTTERrY conducted to her | 


throne. 


Tur throngs who had ſo long waited, and fo 


often been diſmiſſed for want of recommendation 


from the Screxnces, were delighted to ſee the 


er of thoſe rigorous Goddeſies tending to its 
extinction. Their patroneſſes now renewed their 
encouragements. Hor E ſmiled at the approach of 

Caric, and IurupENck was always at hand to 
introduce her clients to FLATTERT. 


© PaTRONact had now learned to procure herſelf 


_ reverence by ceremonies and formalities, and in- 


ſtead of admitting her petitioners to an immediate 


audience, ordered the antechamber to be erected, 
called among mortals, the Hall of Expedation. Into 
this hall the entrance was eaſy to thoſe whom lu- 


 PUDENCE had conſigned to FLAT TEN, and it was 
therefore crouded with a promiſcuous throng, aſ- 


ſembled from every corner of the earth, pony 


forward with the utmoſt eagerneſs of defire, and | 
agitated with al the anxieties of PD. —— 
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Tuer entered this general receptacle with ar- 

dour and alacrity, and made no doubt of ſpeedy ac- 
ceſs, under the conduct of FLAT TER, to the pre- 
ſence of Pa rRonace, But it generally happened 


chat they were here left to their deſtiny, for the in- 


ner doors were committed to Ca RICE, who opened 
and ſhut them, as it ſeemed, by chance, and rejec- 
ted or admitted without any ſettled rule of diſtinc- 
tion. In the mean time, the miſerable attendants 
{| were left to wear out their lives in alternate exulta- 
| tion and dejection, delivered up to the ſport of 
Suspiciox, who was always whiſpering into their 
ear defigns againft them which were never formed, 
| and of Exvy, who diligently pointed out the good 
| fortune of one or other of their competitors. In- 


raur flew round the hall, and ſcattered mildews 


from her wings, with which every one was ſtained ; 
 ReevrarTion followed her with flower flight, and 
| endeavoured to hide the blemiſhes with paint, which 
was immediately bruſhed away, or ſeparated of itſelf, 
and left the ſtains more viſible ; nor were the ſpots 
Jof Ixeamry ever effaced, but with limpid water ef? 
fuſed by the hand of Tu from a well which ſprung 
up beneath the throne of TR urn. . 


IT frequently happened that Scikxck. unwilling '# 
to loſe the antient prerogative of recommending to 
PaTRONace, would lead her followers into the 


| Hall of Expe&ation ; but they were ſoon — 


from attending, for not only Ex vr and Suspicion 


{| mcefſantly tormented them, but Imyu pence con- 


ſidered them as intruders, and incited INH AM to 
blacken them. They therefore quickly retired, but 
ſeldom without ſome ſpots which they could ſcarcely 
{| waſh away, and which ſhewed that they had once 

| waited in the Hall of Expectation. | 


Tux reſt continued to expect the happy moment, 

_ | awhichCayrice ſhould beckon them to approach; 

aud endeavoured to propitiate her not with Hamerical 
1 harmony, 
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barmony, the repreſentation of great actions, or the 
recital of noble ſentiments, but with ſoft and vo- 
Juptuous melody, intermingled with the praiſes of 
PaTrRoNwact and Pribz, by whom they were heard 
at once with pleaſure and contempt. _ | 


SOME were indeed admitted by Caprice, when 


| they leaſt expected it, and heaped by Pa RA 


with the gifts of FoRTuUNE, but they were from that 
time chained to her foot-itool, and condemned to re- 


gulate their lives by her glances and her nods ; they | 


| leemed proud of their manacles, and ſeldom com- 


| plained of any drudgery, however ſervile, or any ; 


_ affront, however contemptuous; yet they were often, 


__ notwithſtanding their obedience, ſeized on a ſudden | 


by Cars ick, diveſted of their ornaments, and thruſt 
back into the Hall of Expectation. 


Hex they mingled again with the tumult, and 
all, except a few whom experience had taught to 


ſeek happineſs in the regions of liberty, continued | 


to ſpena hours. and days, and years, courting the 
ſmile of Car RIS by the arts of FLaTTEexy; till 
at length new crouds preſſed in upon them, and 


drove them forth at diff-rent outlets into the habi- 


tations of DI EASsE, and SHAME, and Poverty, and 
Desyair, where they paſſed the reſt of their lives 
in narratives of promiſes and breaches of faith, of 


joys and ſorrows, of hopes and diſappointments. | 


Tu Scikxxcks, after a thouiand indignities, re- 
tired from the palace of PaTrRownace, and having 
long wandered over the world in grief and diſtreſs, 
were led at laſt to the cottage of IDE END AN cx, 
the daughter of ForTiTUDE ; where they were taught 


by PxUDEeNCE and Paz.imoxy to ſupport them- 2 


Nows: 


| xs 
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Nuns. 92. SaTUrDAY, Feb. 2, 1751. 


Jam nunc minact murmure cornuum | 8 
Perſtringis aures, jam litui firepunt, HoRs 
Lo! now the clarion's voice I hear, 7 
Its threatning murmurs pierce mine ear; 
And in thy lines with brazen breath 


The trumpet ſounds the charge of death. | FRANCIS! 


TT has been long obſerved that the idea of beauty 
| & is vague and undefined, different in different 
I minds, and diverſiked by time or place. It has been 
| a term hitherto uſed to ſignify that which pleaſes. 
{| us we know not why, and in our approbation of 
which we can juſtify ourſelves only by the concur- 
rence of numbers, without much power of enforcing 
our opinion upon others by any argument, but ex- 
| ample and authority. It is, indeed, fo little ſubject 
Ido the examinations of reaſon, that Paſchal ſuppoſes 
| it to end where demonſtration begins, and maintains 
| 

| 


that without incongruity and abſurdity we cannot 
| ſpeak of geometrical beauty. „%%% pee 


To trace all the ſources of that variqus pleaſure 
| which we aſcribe to the agency of beauty, or to diſ- 
I entangle all the perceptions involved in its idea, 
I would, perhaps, require a very great part of the life 
of Ariſtotle or Plato. It is, however, in many caſes, 
apparent that this quality is merely relative and com- 
parative; that we pronounce things beautiful, be- 
cauſe they have ſomething which we agree, for what- 
ever reaſon, to call beauty, in a greater degree than 
we have been accuſtomed to find it in other things 
of the ſame kind; and that we transfer the epithet 
as our knowledge encreaſes, and appropriate it to 
higher excellence, when higher excellence comes 
within our view. e yy pro e 


4 k 4 . een 


= * enn 4 
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Mucn of the beauty of writing is of this kind; 
and therefore Boilea juſtly remarks, that the books 
which have ſtood the teſt of time, and been ad- 
mired through all the changes which the mind of 
man has ſuffered from the various revolutions of 


knowledge, and the prevalence of contrary cuſtoms, 


have a better claim to our regard than any modern 
can boaſt, becauſe the long continuance of their re- 


putation proves that they are adequate to our facul. 


ties, and agreeable to nature. 


I rx is, however, the taſk of criticiſm to eſtabliſn l 


principles; to improve opinion into knowledge; and | 05 


to diſtinguiſh thoſe means of pleaſing which depend 
upon known cauſes and rational deduction, from the 


nameleſs and inexplicable elegancies which appeal 
wholly to the fancy, from which we feel delight, but 
know not how they produce it, and which may well 
be termed the enchantreſſes of the ſoul. Criticiſm _ 
reduces thoſe regions of literature under the domi- |} 
nion of ſcience, which have hitherto known only | 
the anarchy of ignorance, the caprices of fancy, and | 


the tyranny of preſcription. 


Turns is nothing in the art of verſifying ſo 
much expoſed to the power of imagination as the 


accommodation of the ſound to the ſenſe, or the re- 


| preſentation of particular images, by the flow of the 
_ verſe in which they are expreſſed. Every ſtudent 


has innumerable pallages, in which he, and perhaps 


he alone, diſcovers ſuch reſemblances; and fince the 


attention of the preſent race of poetical readers 


ſeems particularly turned upon this ſpecies of ele- 
gance, I ſhall endeavour to examine how much theſe 


conformities have been obſerved by the poets, or di- 
rected by the criticks, how far they can be eſtabliſhed 


upon nature and reaſon, and on what occaſions they 


have have been practiſed by Milton. 3 
n ou 


was 
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HOMER, the father of all ical beauty, has 
been particularly celebrated by — of Halicar- 
naſſus, as he that, of all the poets, exhibited the great - 
oft variety of ſound ; for there are, ſays he, innume- 
| rable paſſages, in which length of time, bulk of body, 
extremity of paſſion, and ſtillugſi ef repoſe ; or, in which, 
on the contrary, brevity, ſpeed and eagerneſs, are evi- 
dently marked out by the ſound of the ſyllables. Thus 


| the angwſh and flow pace with which the blind Poly- 


pheme groped out with his hands the entrance of his 
cave, are perceived in * cadence 7 the verſes which | 
aheribe = 


Kl e nan Tz & ae, * 
Necęl YR ; 
Mean time the cyclop raging with his wound, 


| Spreads his 2 and ſearches round and round: | 
5 Perz. 


F Tex critick then proceeds to hes that the effects 
| of Achilles ſtruggling in his armour againſt the cur- 


rent of a river, ſometimes reſiſting and ſometimes 


png, may be perceived in the eliſions of the ſyl- 
ables, the ſlow ſucceſſion of the feet, and the ä : 
of the conſonants. 


Aue, F 24d” A v nundjaney lere 25. 
Qu & ir axel wle and 302 — 
3 rnęis Sal. 


So oſt the ſurge, in tin mountains oa. - 
Beats on his back, or burſts upon his head. 
Vet dauntleſs ſtill the adverſe flood he braves, 

And till indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil z 

Wald from beneath him, . the — foil. 


Porr. | 


"Wars ER deſcribes the coal of men daſhed 
— a rock, he collecta the moſt n. and 
mn ſounds, 


"Rs, e | as 
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Foy & M pagyac, Ur: onvnana; mori vr 
K in & iyxiÞanc; xa 252, eve d Yu. 
— Ä— | His bloody hand | 
Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band, 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſtony floor: 
The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled gore. 
RES e 1 


And when he would place before the eyes ſomething 1 
dreadful and aſt ;niſhing, he makes choice of the 
ſtrongeſt vowels, and the letters of moſt difficult ut- 
terance. | Bi, ES 


7 A in; wiv Topyw Broowewnng ireÞavuro 
A:ivov UE TNTILN reg. 9˙ Azipog T: Ogo Tee 

_ Tremendous Corgen frown'd upon its field, : 
And circling terrors fill'd th* expreffive ſhield, Porz. 


Many other examples Dioni/ius produces, but 
theſe will ſufficiently ſhew that either he was fanci- 

ful, or we have loſt the genuine pronunciation; for 
I know not whether in any one of theſe inſtances 
 fach ſimilitude can be diſcovered. It ſeems, indeed, 
_ probable, that the veneration with which Hamer was 

read, produced many ſuppoſititious beauties ; for 
though it is certain, that the ſound of many of his 
verſes very juſtly correſponds with the things expreſſ- 
ed, yet when the force of his imagination, which 
gave him full poſſeſſion of every object, is conſider- 
ed together with the flexibility of his language, of 
which the ſyllables might be often contracted or 
dilated at pleaſure, it will ſeem unlikely that ſuch 
conformity ſhould happen leis frequently even with- 
.- out debon. _ „ 


Ir is not however to be doubted, that Virgil, who 
wrote amidſt the light cf criticiſm, and who owed 


{ſo much of his ſucceſs to art and labour, endeavour- 


ed, among other excellencies, to exhibit this ſimili- 
tude ; nor has he been leſs happy in this than in - | 
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other graces of verſification. This felicity of his 
numbers was, at the revival of learning, diſplayed 
with great elegance by Vida, in his art of poetry. 


Haud ſatis eft illis utcunque claudere verum. 
Omnia ſed numeris vocum concordibus aptant, 
 Atque ſono quæcumque canuat imitantur, & apia 
Verborum facie, & quæſito carminis ore. "I 
Nam diverſa opus eft weluti dare verſibus ora, - 
Hic melior motuque pedum, & pernicibus alis, 
Molle diam tacito lapſit per lewia radit: 
Ile autem membris, ac mole ignavius ingens 
Incedit tardo molimme ſubſidendo, ED 
 Ecce aliquis ſubit egregio pulcberrimut ore, &. 
Cui lætum membris Venus emmbus afflat honorem. 
Contra alius rudis, infermes oftendit & artus, 
Hirſutumque ſipercilium, ac caudam finuoſam, 
 Tzgratus wiſu, ſonitu illetabilis iþſo,--- 
Ergo ubi jam naute ſpumas ſalis ere ruentes 
Incubuere mari, widens ſpumare reductis 
 Conwuljum remis, roftriſque ſtridentibus æquor. 
 Tunc longe ſale ſaxa ſonant, tunc & freta venlis 
Incipinnt agitata tumeſcere : littore fuctus 
Llidunt rauco, atque refrafta remurmurat unda 
Ad ſcapulos, cumulo — præruptus aquæ mou. 
Cum vero ex alto ſpeculatus cæ ula Nereun 
Leniit in more ſtagni, placidæ que paludis, 
Labitur unda yadis abies, natat uncta carina. 
Verba etiam res exiguas anguſta ſeguuntur, 
Ingenteſque juvant ingentia: cunct᷑a gigantem = 
Vila decent, wulius immanes, pectora lata, 
E* magni menbrorum artus, magia offa lacertique, 
Atque adeo, fiquid geritur molimine magno, . 
Adde moram, & pariter tecum quoque ver ba labereut 
Segnia: ſeu quanct) vi multa gleba caactis 
Aternum trancenda bidentivus, ægquore ſeu cum 
Coruna velatarum obvertimus autennaruin. 
At mora fe fuerit damna, preperare iubebo. 
Si ſe forte cada extilerit mala vipera terra, 
Tolie monat, cope ſuxa manu, cape robere, paſic v; 
Ferte citi jlammas, date tela, repellite peſtem. 
Nie etiam vers ruat, in precef/mue ferutur, 
nmenſo cum præcipitaus ruit Oceanus nox, 
Aut cum perciiſics graviter procumbit hum bos. 
hs K 6 88 Cumgue 
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Cumque etiam requies rebus datur, ipſa quoque ultra 
Carmina 2 bs i . 
Tr medio interrupta: quierunt cum freta ponti, 
Poflquam auræ poſuere, quieſcere protinus ipſum 
Cernere erit, meduſque incepiis fiſtere verſum. 

Quid dicam, ſenior cum telum imbelle fine ictu 

I validus jacit, & defectis wiribus ager ? 
Nam ny tum verſus ſegni pariter pede languet ; 
Sanguis bebet, frigent effœtæ in corpore wires, 


Fortem autem juvenem deceat prorumpere in arces, 


Evertiſſe domos, præſractaque quadrupedantum 
Pectora pectoribus perrumpere, flernere turres 
Ingentes, totoque ferum dare funera campo, 


*Tis not enough his verſes to compleat, 
In meaſure, number, or determin'd feet. 

Io all, proportion'd terms he muſt diſpenſe, 
And make the ſound a picture of the ſenſe ; 

The correſpondent words exactly frame, | 

The look, the features, and the mien the ſame; 

With rapid feet and wings, without delay, | 

This ſwiftly flies, and ſmoothly ſkims away: 

__ 'This blooms with youth and beauty in his face, 
And Venus breathes on ev'ry limb a grace: | 
That, of rude form, his uncouth members ſhows, 

Toohks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows 3 
His monſtrous tail in many a fold and wind, 

Voluminous and vaſt, curls up behind: 

At once the image and the lines appear 

Rude to the eye and frightful to the ear. 

Lo! when the ſailor ſteer the pond” rous ſhips, 

And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps, 


Beneath the lab'ring oars the waves reſound ; 
The prows wide-ecchoing thro* the dark profound: 
To the loud call each diſtant rock replies; 

Taſt by the ſtorm the tow' ring ſurges riſe; 
While the hoarſe ocean beats the ſounding ſhore, 


Incumbent on the main that roars around; | 


Daſn' d from the ſtrand, the flying waters roar, 


Flaſh at the ſhock, and gath' ring in a heap, | 
Ihe liquid mountains riſe, and over-hang the deep, 


ZBut when blue Neptune from his car ſurveys, 


And calms at one regard the raging ſeas; 

Stretch'd like a peaceful lake the deep ſubtides, 

And the pitch d veſſel oer the ſurface glices, 
| e When 


tra 
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When things are ſmall, the terms ſhould fill be ſoz 
For low words pleaſe us, when the theme is low. 

* But when ſome giant, horrible and grim, 

Enormous in his gait, and vaſt in ev'ry limb, 

Stalks tow'ring on; the ſwelling words muſt riſe 
In juſt proportion to the monſter's fize. 

If ſome large weight his huge arms ſtrive to ſhove, 
The verſe too labours; the throng'd words ſcarce move, 
When each ſtiff clod beneath the pond*rous plough 

Crumbles and breaks, th* encumber'd lines muſt flow, 
Nor leſs, when pilots catch the friendly gales, 


Unfurl their ſhrouds, and hoiſt the wide-ftretch'd fails J 


But if the poem ſuffers from delay, 
Let the lines fly precipitate away, | 
And when the viper iſſues from the brake, 
Ze quick; with ſtones, and brands, and fire, attack 
His rifing creſt, and drive the ſerpent back. | 
When night deſcends, or ſtun'd by num'rous — 
And groaning, to the earth drops the vaſt ox; 
The line too finks with correſpondent ſound, 
Flat with the ſteer, and headlong to the ground. 
When the wild waves ſubſide, and tempeſts ceaſe, 
And huſh the roarings of the ſea to peace 


Stop'd in the midſt- and with the filent main 
Pauſe for a ſpace--at laſt ĩt glides again. 
When Priam ſtrains his aged arms, to throw 
His unavailing jav' lin at the foe; * 
(His blood congeal'd, and ev' ry nerve unſtrung) 
Then with the theme complies the artful ſong; 
Like him, the ſolitary numbers flow, | 
Weak, trembling, melancholy, ſtiff, and flow, 
Not ſo young Pyrrbus, who with rapid force 
Beats down embattled armies in his courſe. 
The raging youth on trembling Lion falls, 
Burſts her ſtrong gates, and ſhakes her lofty walls; 
Provokes his flying courſer to the ſpeed, | 
In full career to charge the warlike ſeed : 
He piles the field with mountains of the flain ; 
He pours, he ſtorms, he thunders thro' the plain. 
| . | | | P ITTs 


So oft we ſee the interrupted ſtrain mo ? 85 


Faou the Jakes Gardens Pope ſeems to have 


—— 28 the growth of happier cli- 
mates, 
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mates, into a ſoil leſs adapted to its nature, and leſs 
favourable to its increale. 


| Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyrs gently blows, 


And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows * 


But when loud billows laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar, 
When 4jax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move ſlow ; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 


Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims along the | | 


Fan theſe lines laboured with great attention, 
and celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged what 


can be expected from the moſt diligent endeavours 
after this imagery of ſound. The verſe intended to 
_ repreſent the whiſper of the vernal breeze, muſt be 
confeſſed not much to excel in ſoftneſs or volubility; 
and the ſmooth ſtream, runs with a perpetual claſh 
of jarring conſonants. The noiſe and turbulence 
of the torrent, is, indeed, diſtinctly imaged, for it 


requires very little ſkill to make our language rough; 


but in theſe lines, which mention the effort of Sax, 
there is no particular heavineſs, obſtruction, or de- 
lay. The ſwiftneſs of Camilla is rather contraſted 


than exemplifed; why the verſe ſhould be lengthen- | 


ed to expreſs ſpeed, will not eaũly be diſcovered. 


In the dactyls uied for that purpoſe by the ancients, 
two Mort ſyllables were pronounced with ſuch rapi- 


dity, as to be equal only to one long; they, there- 
fore, naturally exhibit the act of pailing through a 
long ſpace in a ſhort time. But the Alexandrine, by 


its pauſe in the midit, is a tardy ard ſtately meaſure; | 


and the word unbending, one of the moſt ſluggiſh and 
How which our language affords, cannot much ac- 


celerate its motion. 


TEE 
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TuxsE rules and theſe examples have taught our 
ent criticks to enquire very ſtudiouſly and minute - 
jy into ſounds and cadences. It is, therefore, uſeful 
to examine with what ſkill they have proceeded; 
what diſcoveries they have made ; and whether any 
rules can be eſtabliſhed, which may guide us here- 
after in ſuch reſearches, 8 


e ee eee 
| Num. 93. TukspAx, Fe a * Js 1751. | 


| e E-xperiar quid concedatur in illos - 

| Quorum Flaminid tegitur cinis atque Latin. ov. 
More ſafely truth to urge her claim preſumes, >Þ 
On names now found alone on books and tombs, | 


FT HERE are few books on which more time is 
1 ſpent by young ſtudents, than on treatiſes 
which deliver the characters of authors; nor any | 
which oftener deceive the expectation of the reader, 
or fill his mind with more opinions which the pro- 
greſs of his ſtudies and the encreaſe of his know- 
ledge oblige him to reſigg. 3 TE 


B4ILLET has introduced his collection of the 
decitions of the learned, by an enumeration of the 
prejudices which miſlead the critick, and raiſe the 
paſſions in rebellion againſt the judgment. His ca- 
talogue, though large, is imperfect; and who can 
hope to complete it? I he beauties of writing have 
been obſerved to be often ſuch as cannot in the pre- 


ſeat tate of human knowledge beevinced by evidence, 


or drawn cut into Cemonſtrations ; they are therefore 


| wholly ſubject to the imagination, and do not force 


their effects upon a mind preoccupied by unfavour- 
{| able ſentiments, nor overcome the counter- action of 
2 falſe principle or of ſtubborn partialit 7). : 


- 


To 
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To convince any man againſt his will is hard, but 
to pleaſe him againſt his will is juſtly pronounced by 
Dryden to be above the reach of human abilities, 
Intereſt and paſſion will hold out long againſt the 
cloſeſt ſiege of diagrams and ſyllogiſms, but they 


are abſolutely impregnable to imagery and ſentiment; 
and will for} ever bid defiance to the moſt powerful 
ſtrains of Virgil or Homer, though they may give way 


in time to the batteries of Euclid or Archimeaes, 


In truſting therefore to the ſentence of a critick, 
we are in danger not only from that vanity which 


exalts writers too often to the dignity of teaching 
what they are yet to learn, from that negligence 
which ſometimes ſteals upon the moſt vigilant cau- 
tion, and that fallibility to which the condition of 
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nature has ſubjected every human — i 


but from a thouſand extrinſick and accidental cauſes, Þ 


from every thing which can excite kindneſs or ma- 
levolence, veneration or contempt. | 


Maxx of thoſe who have determined with great | * 
_ boldneſs, upon the various degrees of literary me- 
rit, may be juſtly ſuſpected of having paſſed ſen- 


tence, as Sexe:a remarks of Claudius, 
| | Una tantum Parte audita, | 

Sæpe et nulla, = 33 
without much knowledge of the cauſe before them; 
for it will not eafily be imagined of Lang bane, Bor- 
ricbitus or Rapin, that they had very accurately pe- 
ruſed all the books which they praiſe or cenſure; or 


that, even if nature and learning had qualified them 


for judges, they could read for ever with the atten- 
tion neceſlary to juſt criticiſm. Such performances, 


however, are not wholly without their uſe; for | 


tiey are commonly juſt echoes to the voice of 
fame, and tranſmit the general ſuffrage of man- 


kind when they have no particular motives to | 


ſuppreſs it. 


. Carriexs, | 
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Catrieks, like all the reſt of mankind, are very 
frequently miſled by intereſt. The bigotry with 
which editors regard the authors whom they illuſtrate 
or correct, has been generally remarked. Dryden 
was known to have written moſt of his critical diſ- 
ſertations only to recommend the work upon which 
he then happened to be employed; and Addiſer is 
ſuſpected to have denied the expediency of poetical 
juſtice, becauſe his own Cato was condemned to 


| periſh in a good cauſe. 


Tura are prejudices which anthors, not other- 
wiſe weak or corrupt. have indulged without ſcruple; 


and perhaps ſome of them are ſo complicated with 
our natural affections, that they cannot eaſily be diſ- 
intangled from the heart. Scarce any can hear 

with impartiality a compariſon between the writers 
ok his own and another country; and though it can- 


not, I think, be charged equally on all nations, that 


they are blinded with this literary patriotiſm, yet 
{ there are none that do not look upon their authors 


with the fondneſs of affinity, and eſteem them as 


| well for the place of their birth, as for their know- 
| ledge or their wit. There is, therefore, ſeldom 
nuch reſpect due to comparative criticiſm, when the 


competitors are of different countries, unleſs the 


judge is of a nation equally indifferent to both. The 


Italians could not for a long time believe, that there 
was any learning beyond the mountains ; and the 


Trench ſeem generally perſuaded, that there are no 
| wits or reaſoners equal to their own. I can ſcarcely 
j conceive that if Scaliger had not conſidered himſelf 


u allied to Virgil, by being born in the ſame country, 
he would have found his works ſo much ſuperior to 
thoſe of Homer, or have thought the controverſy 
worthy of ſo much zeal, vehemence, and acrimony, 


Tueak is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, 
by which it may be doubted whether it is any diſho- 


wur to be ſometimes miſguided, Criticiſm has fo 


often 


& 
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often given occaſion to the envious and ill · natured 


of gratifying their malignity, that ſome have thought 
it neceſſary to recommend the virtue of candour 


Without reſtriction, and to preclude all future liber- 
ty of cenſure. Writers poſſeſſed with this opinion 
are continually enforcing civility and decency, re- | 


commending to criticks the proper diffidence of 


| themſelves, and inculcating the veneration due to | 


cclebrated names. 


I aut not of opinion that theſe profeſſed enemies 


of arrogance and ſeverity, have much more bene- 


volence or modeſty than the reſt of mankind ; or 


that they feel in their own hearts, any other inten- 
tion than to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their ſoftneſs 


and delicacy. Some are modeſt becauſe they are 


timorous, and ſome are laviſh of praiſe becauſe they 


| hope to be repaid, 


Tua is indeed ſome tenderneſs due to living | 
writers, when they attack none of thoſe truths } 
which are of importance to the happineſs of man- 
kind, and have committed no other offence than that 
of betreying their own ignorance or dulneſs. [ 


ſhould think it cruelty to cruſh an inſect who had 
provoked me only by buzzing in my ear ; and would 
not willingly interrupt the dream of harmleſs ſtupi- 
dity, or deſtroy the jeſt which makes its author 
laugh. Yet J am far from thinking this tendernels 
univerſally neceſſary; for he that writes may be con- 


ſidered as a kind of general challenger, whom every 


one has a right to attack; ſince he quits the com- 


mon rank of life, ſteps forward beyond the liſts, and 


offers his merit to the publick judgment. To com- 
mence author is to claim praiſe, and no man can 


| jullly aſpire to honour, but at the hazard of di. 


grace. 


Bur whatever be decided concerning contempo- 
rarics, whom he that knows the treachery L,. the 
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human heart, and conſiders how often we gratify 


I our own 1 or envy under the appearance of con- 
| 0 


dw 
» 


« 


—_ - © a. __ 
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tending 


nothing now remains but their writings and their 


(| names. Upon theſe authors the critick is, undoubt- 


edly, at full liberty to exerciſe the ſtricteſt ſeverity, 
ſince he endangers only his own fame, and, like Zzeas 


when he drew his ſword in the infernal regions, en- 


counters phantoms which cannot be wounded. He 


may indeed pay ſome regard to eſtabliſhed reputa- 
tion; but he can by that ſhew cf reverence conſult 
only his own ſecurity, for all other motives are now 

at an end. eee 5 > 


Tus faults of a writer of acknowledged exccl- 
lence are more dangerous, becauſe the influence of 

his example is more extenſive ; and the intereſt of _ 
learning requires that they ſhould be diſcovered and 

{| fiigmatized, before they have the ſandion of anti- 
quity conferred upon them, and become precedents 

of indiſputable authority. . 


. Ir has, indeed, been advanced by Addiſon, as one 
of the characteriſticks of a true critick, that he 
points out beauties rather than faults. But it is ra- 


ther natural to a man of learning and genius, to ap- 
ply himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of writers who have 


more beauties than faults to be diſplayed : for the 


duty of criticiſm is neither to depreciate, nor digni- 


fy by partial repreſentations, but to hold out the 


light of reaſon, whatever it may diſcover ; and to 


promulgate the determinations of truth, whatever 


- Nuns, 


r elegance and propriety, will find himſelf 
not much inclined to diſturb ; there can ſurely be 

Ino exemptions pleaded to ſecure them from criticiſm, 

who can no longer ſuffer by reproach, and of whom 


— — — — 
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Nuns. 94. SATURDAY, February 9, 1751. | 
— Bonus atque fidus | 


Judex---per obſtantes catervas 
: Explicuit ſua victor arma. 
Perpetual magiſtrate is he, | 
Who keeps ſtrict juſtice full in fight; 
Who bids the crowd at awful diſtance gaze, 


And virtue's arms victoriouſſy diſplays, Faaxcis, 


E reſemblance of poetick numbers to the 


ſubject which they mention or deſcribe, may |] 


be conſidered as general or particular; as conſiſting 

in the flow and ſtructure of a whole paſlage taken 
together, or as compriſed in the ſound of ſome em- 
phatical and deſcriptive words, or in the cadence 
and harmony of ſingle verſes. 


Tas general reſemblance of the ſound to the ſenſe _ 
is to be found in every language which admits of 


poetry, in every author whoie force of fancy enables 


whoſe choice and variety of language readily ſup- 


plies him with juſt repreſentations. To ſuch a wri- 


ter it is natural to change his meaſures with his ſub- 
je, even without any effort of the underſtanding, 
or intervention of the judgment. To revolve jolli- 


ty and mirth neceſſarily tunes the voice of a poet to 


gay and ſprightly notes, as it fires his eye with vi- 
vacity ; and reflection on gloomy ſituations and dil- 
aſtrous events, will ſadden his numbers, as it will 


cloud his countenance. But in ſuch paſſages there i: 
only the fimilitude of pleaſure to pleaſure, and of | 


grief to grief, without any immediate application to 
particular images. 


fication will celebrate the jollity of marriage, and 
the exultation of triumph; and the ſame languor of 
melody will ſuit the complaints of an abſent lover, 


as of a conquered king. 


; Hon. 


him to impreſs images ſtrongly on his own mind, ane 


The ſame flow of joyous verſi- I 
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Ir is ſcarcely to be doubted, that on many occa- 
ſions we make the muſick which we imagine our- 
ſelves to hear; that we modulate the poem by our 
own diſpoſition, and aſcribe to the numbers the 


effects of the ſenſe. We may obſerve in life, that 


it is not eaſy to deliver a pleaſing meſſage in an 
unpleaſing manner, and that we readily aſſociate 
beauty and deformity with thoſe whom for any rea- 


| | fon we love or hate. Yet it would be too daring 
to declare that all the celebrated adaptations of har- 


{| mony are chimerical ; that Homer had no extraor- 


dinaty attention to the melody of his verſe F when 


he deſcribed a _ teſtivity ; 3 


Xeppa; 3 80 42 dad, 021091 brain, d 
Hy. 22% A, re 9 v fes 1 3 


Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 

And ſolemn dance, and hymeneal rite; 

| Along the ſtreet the new made brides are led, 

With torches flaming to the nuptial bed: 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 


- Mn the ſoft TROOP | and cittern's ſilver ſound. Porr. | 


| that Vida was mere!y fanciful, "when he ſuppoſed 
Firgil endeavouring to repreſent by uncommon ſweet- 


Less of numbers the adventitious beauty of LEE 5 


Ot, E Deo femilis : namque :þſa 4 ; 
| Ceſariem nato gene:rix, lumengue juvente 
Purpureum, & lætos cculis afflarat honores ; 


The Trejan chief appear' d in open ſight, 
Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright. 
His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 


| 1 Had form'd his curling locks, and made his temples 


ſnine; 
And giv'n his rolling eyes a foorkbag © grace, 
| ; And n a young vigor « on his face. Davpen, 


ar that Milton did not intend to exemplify the har- | 


| nary which he mentions : 


Foun- 
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Fountains ! and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praiſe, 


Tur Milton underſtood the force of ſounds well | 


adjuſted, and knew the compaſs and variety of the 
ancient meaſures, cannot be doubted, ſince he was 


both a muſician and a critick ; but he ſeems to 
have conſidered theſe conformities of cadence, az | 


either not often attainable in our language, or az 
| petty excellencies unworthy of his ambition; for it 


will not be found that he has always aſſigned the 


_ ſame caſt of numbers to the ſame ſubjects. He has 
given in two paſſages very minute deſcriptions of 


angelick beauty; but though the images are nearly 


the ſame, the numbers will be found upon compa- 
riſon very different. 


And now a ſtripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
_ Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, and to ev'ry limb 
Suitable grace diffus'd, ſo well he feign'd ; 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 
I z curls on either cheek play d; wings he aæuore 
Of many a colour d plume, ſprinkled with gold. 


Some of the lines of this deſcription are remarkably 


defective in harmony, and therefore by no means 


correſpondent with. that ſymmetrical elegance and 
eaſy grace which they are intended to exhibit. The 


failure, however, is fully compenſated, by the repre- 


| ſentation of Raphael, which equally delights the ear 
and imagination. | 


A ſeraph wing'd : fix wings he wore to ſhade 
His lineaments divine; the pair that clad _ 
Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er bis 
—_— 5 
With regal ornament: the middle pair 
Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and round 
_ Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy * 
| S - . AM 
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And colours dipp'd in heav'n: the third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather d mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd grain! like Maia's ſon he ſtood, 
And hook his plumes, that heav'aly fragrance 
* Anu. PF, e 
The circuit wide. 


Tur adumbration of particular and diſtin images 


1 by an exact and perceptible reſemblance of ſound, 


is ſometimes ſtudied, and ſometimes caſual. Every 


language has many words formed in imitation of 


the noiſes which they ſignify. Such are Strider, | 


| Bals, and Beatus in Latin; and in Engliſh to grow!, 
| to buzz, to hiſs, and to jarr. Words of this kind 


give to a verſe the proper ſimilitude of ſound, with- 


| out much labour of the writer, and ſuch happineſs 


is therefore to be attributed rather to fortune than 
kill ; yet they are ſometimes combined with great 


propriety, and undeniably contribute to enforce the 
- impreſſion of the idea. We hear the paſſing arrow 
in this line of Virgil; *** 5 


4 5 Et fugit borrendum A elapſa ſagitta; 


.—_ WW ww. "OY 


by Milton; 


Ti impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing. Porr, 
and the creaking of hell- gates, in the deſcription 


3 Open fly 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring ſound 
Th' infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder. e 


Bur many beauties of this kind, which the mo- 


I Lerns, and perhaps the ancients, have obſerved, 


13 


od | 


ſeem to be the product of blind reverence acting 
upon fancy. Dionyſius himſelf tells us, that the 
found of Homer's verſes ſometimes exhibits the idea 


of corporeal bulk: is not this a diſcovery nearly 


approaching to that of the blind man, who after 
ng enquiry into the nature of the ſcarlet colour, 
5 | found 
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found that it repreſented nothing ſo much as the 


clangor of a trumpet ? the repreſentative power of labl 

poetick harmony conſiſts of found and meaſure; of | paul 

the force of the ſyllables fingly conſidered, and of | Mit 
the time in which they are pronounced. Sound can 
reſemble nothing but ſound, and time can meaſure 

nothing but motion and duration. | ; 

| 
Tus criticks, however, have ſtruck aut other 

ſimilitudes; nor is there any irregularity of num. | T 

bers which credulous admiration cannot dif. | Va! 

cover to be eminently beautiful. Thus the pro- dhe 

priety of each of theſe lines has bows eee by flow 

writers whoſe opinion the world has reaſon to re. fion: 

gard, Es NOT I thet 

 Pertitur interea cœlum, & rut oceano noæx.—— Ve 

Mean time the rapid heav'ns rowPd down the light, = 

And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night. wy RO 

5 e . Da vx. | nons 

| = | 0 Milt, 

Sterritur, exanimi/ue tremens procu mbit hum! bos. thror 

| Down drops the beaſt, nor needs a ſecond wound; 8 

But ſprawls in pangs of death, and ſpurns the ground, * 

eee ee M 

Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus.— thus 

The mountains labour, and a mouſe is born. u. 

5 | Ros coxuox. 8 

If all theſe obſervations are juſt, there muſt be ſome but þ 

remarkable conformity between the ſudden ſucceſ- | s, 

| fion of night to day, the fall of an ox under a blow, | "7 © 

and the birth of a mouſe from a mountain; ſince relud? 

we are told of all theſe images, that they are very _ 

ſtrongly impreſſed by the ſame form and termina- | To 

tion of the verle. | | | V I 

N : 1 8 05 | Inf 

We may, however, without giving way to en. — 

ti.aſiaſm, admit that ſome beauties of this kind Vo 

| „ : es may | 0 
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may be produced. A ſudden ſtop at an unuſual fl. 


lable may image the ceſſation of action, or the 
pauſe of diſcourſe; and Nit has very happily 
imitated the repetitions of an echo, | DRY 


| J fled, and cried out death; _— 
| Hell trembled at the hideous name, and ſigh'd 
Prom all her caves, and back reſounded death. 


Tus meaſure or time of pronouncing may be 


varied ſo as very ſtrongly to repreſent, not only 
the modes of external motion, but the quick or 
| flow ſucceſſion of ideas, and conſequently the paſ- 
fions of the mind. This at leaſt was the power of 


| the ſpondaick and dactylick harmony, but our lan- 
guage can reach no eminent diverſities of ſound, 
We can indeed ſometimes, by encumbering and 


reta:ding the line, ſhew the difficulty of a progreſs 
made by ſtrong efforts and with frequent interrup- 


| tions, or mark a flow and heavy motion. Thus 
Milton has imaged the toil of Satan ſtruggling. 


: through chaos, : 


So he with difficulty and labour hard 80 
Mov'd on: with difficulty and labour he — 


thus he has deſcribed the leviathans or whales. 


Wallowing, unweildly, enormaus in their gait. 


I Buthe has at other times neglected ſuch repreſenta- 
! tions, as may be obſerved in the volubility and le- 


rity of theſe lines, which expreſs an action tardy and 
teluctant. TO 5 
| Deſcent and fal! 
| Tous is adverſe. Who but ſelt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
| Infulting, and purſu'd us through the deep, 
With what contuſion and laboric us flight 
We ſunk .hus low ? Th' aſcent is eaſy then. 


Ver. II. - In 
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Is another place, he deſcribes the gentle glide of 
ebbing waters in a line remarkably rough and halt. 


ing. 
Trippisg ebb; that ſtole 


With ſoft foot tox 'rds the deep who now had 1 


ſtoppꝰd 
is ſluices. 


Ir is not indeed to be expected, that the ſound 


ſhould always aſüſt the meaning, but it ought never 
to counteract it; and therefore Milton has here cer- 
tainly committed a fault like that of the player, 


who looked on the earth when he implored the 


heavens, and to the heavens when he addrefied the 
earth, 


TuoskE who are 3 to find in Millan an 
afemblage of all the exccllencies which have en- 
nabled all other poets, will perhaps be offended that 
I do rot celebrate his verſifcation in higher terms; | 
- for there are readers who diſcover that 1 in this paſ- 


f 5 . out huge in length the arch - fiend by | 


a lng form is deſcribed in a lrg line; but the 
truth is, that length of body is only mentioned in 


| a ſlcev line, to * e it has only the reſemblance of 


time to ſpace, of an hour to a maꝝ pole. 


Tus ſame turn of ingenuity 0 perform won 


| ders upon the deſcription of the ark : 


Then from the mountains bewing timber tall, 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk; 


| Meaſur'd by cubit, length, breadth, and height. I 


I: a theſe lines the poet apparently FI Re to fix the 
attention upon bulk; but this is effected by the enu- 


meration, not by the meaſure; for what analogy 


| | 
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can there be between modulations of ſound, and 
corporeal dimenſions. | 


Mil rox, indeed, ſeems only to have regarded 


this ſpecies of embelliſhment ſo far as not to reject 
it when it came unſoughit; which would often hap- 
pen to a mind ſo vigorous, employed upon a ſub- 
ject ſo various and extenſive He had, indeed, a 
greater and a nobler work to perform; a ſingle ſenti- 
ment of moral or religious truth, a ſingle image of 
life or nature, would have been cheaply loſt for a 
thouſand echoes cf the cadence to the ſenſe; and 
he who had undertaken to wirdicate the ways of Gd 


to man, might have been accuſed of neglecting his 


cauſe, had he laviſhed much of his attention upon 
ſyllabics and ſounds. = 


Parcus Deorum culter, & infrequens, 
iſanientis dum ſapientiæ „ 
Cor ſultus erro; nunc ret or ſum > 
| Vela dare, atque iterare curſus ** 
C:por reliftos, | 


A fugitive from heav'n and prayer, 
I mock'd at all religious fear, 
Deep ſcienc'd in the mazy lore. 
Of mad philoſophy ; but now | 
Hoiſt fail, and back my vovage plow. 
To that bleft harbour, which I left before. 


SIR, | 


Wan to cure, and therefore 1 hope you will think 
| | EE me 


Fo Axcas. | 


. HERE are many diſeuſes both of the body 
and mind, which it is far eaſier to prevent 
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me employed in an office not uſeleſs either to learn- 
ing or virtue, if I deſcribe the ſymptoms of an in- 
tellectual malady, which, though at firft it ſeizes 
only the paſſions, will, if not ſpeedily remedied, in- 
Fe the reaſon, and, from blaſting the bloſioms of 
knowledge, proceed in time to canker the root, 


1 was born in the houſe of diſcord. My parents 


were of unſuitable ages, contrary tempers, and 


different religions, and therefore employed the ſpi- 
rit and acuteneſs which nature had very liberally 
beſtowed upon both, in hourly diſputes, and incel- 


ſant contrivances to detect each other in the wrong; 


ſo that from the firſt exertions of reaſon J was bred 


a diſputant, trained up in all the arts of domeflick | 
ſophiſtry, initiated in a thouſand low ſtratagems, 


nimble ſhifts, and ſly concealments ; verſed in all the 


turns of altercation, and acquainted with the whole 


diſcipline of fending and proving. 


= was neceſſarily my care to preſerve the kind- 


neſs of both the controvertiſts, and therefore J had 


very early formed the habit of ſuſpending my judg- 


ment, of hearing arguments with indifference, in- 
_ clining as occaſion required to either fide, and of 


holding myſelf undetermined between them till 1 


knew tor what opinion I might conveniently de- 
clare. e 


Tuvs, Sir, I acquired very early the kill of diſ- 
putation, and, as we naturally love the arts in 
which we believe ourſelvez to excel, I did not let 


my abilities lie uſeleſs, nor ſuffer my dexterity to be 
loſt for want of practice. I engaged in perpetual | 
wrangles with my ſch ol, fellows, and was never to 


be convinced or repreti.d by any other arguments 


than blows, by which my antageniſts commonly de» | 
termined the controverſy, as I was, like the Roman {| 
orator, much more eminent for eloquence than | 


courage. 


fonc 
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Ar the univerſity I found my predominant am- 
bition completely gratified by the ftudy of logick, 
I imprefied upon my memory a thouland axioms, 
and ten thouſand diſtinctions, practiſed every form 


of ſyllogiſm, paſted all my days in the ſchools of 


1] diſputation, and ilept every night with Smiglecius on 
"my gatlow. | e 


Vo will not doubt but ſuch a genius was foon 
| raiſed to eminence by ſuch application: I was cele- 
brated in my third year for the moſt artful oppo- 


nent that the univerſity could boaſt, and became the 


| terror and the envy of all the candidates for philo 


| fophical reputation. 


My renown, indeed, was not purchaſed but at 
| the price of all my time and all my ſtudies. I never 


ſpcke but to contradict, nor declaimed but in de- 


fence of a poſition univerſally acknowledged to be 


| falſe, and therefore worthy, in my opinion, to be 
\ adorned with all the colours of falſe repreientation, 


und ſtrengthened with all the arts of fallacious ſub- 
tity, ER a Og os e | 


My father, who had no other wiſh than to ſee 
his ſon richer than himſelf, eaſily concluded that I 
ſhould Ciſtinguiſh myſelf among the profeſſors ct 
the law; and therefore, when I had taken my fir it 
degree, diſpatched me to the temple with a paternal 


admonition, that I ſhould never ſuffer myſcif to feel 
ſhame, for nothing but modeſty could retard my 


fortune. 


ViTiaTED, ignorant, and heady as I was, I had 
not yet loſt my reverence for virtue, and therefore 
| could not receive ſuch dictates without horror; but 
| however was pleaſed with his determination of my 
| covrie of life, becauſe he placed me in the way 
| Fat leads ſooneſt from the preſcribed walks of diſ- 
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eipline and eilucation, to the open fields of liberty 
and choice. | | e 


Lwas now in the place where every one catches 


the con-ag ien of vanity, and ſoon began to diſtin- 
guifi mylelt by ſophiims and paradoxes I declar. 
d war acaink all received opinions“ and eſtabliſhed 
rules, and levelled my batteries particularly againſt 
thoſe univerſal principles which had flood unſhaken 
in all the vicißitudes of literature, and are conſider- 


ed az the inviolable temples of truth, or the im- 


pregnable bulwa:ks of ſcience. 


ing which have filled the world with Coubt and 
perplexity, ard could readily produce all the argu- 


mer:ts relating to matter and motion, time and 


1x ace, identity and infiuity. 


IT was equally able and equally willing to main. 
tain the ſyſtem of Newton or Deſcartes, and favour- | 
ed occaſionally the hypotheſis of Pr2lomy, or that 


of Cfernicus. I ſometimes exalted vegetables to 


_ ſenſe, and fomer.mes degraded animals to mecha- | ; 


nitra, 5 


Nos was I leſs inclined to weaken the credit of | 
hiſtory, or perplex the doctrines of polity. I was |] 


always of the party which I heard the company con- 
denn. 1 E 


Au v the zealots of liberty, I could harangue 


with great copiouineſs upon the advantages of ab- 
tolute monarchy, the ſecreſy of its counſels, and the 
expedition of its meaſures ; and often celebrated the 


bleſſings prcduced by the extinction of parties, and 


preclutton of debates. 


| Avtoxc the affertors of regal authority, I never 
failed to declaim with republican warmth upon the 
5 6 ori- 


IAPLiep myſelf chicfly to thoſe parts of learn. 
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original charter of univerſal liberty, the corruption 


of courts, and the folly of voluntary ſubmiſſion to 
thoſe whom nature has levelled with ourſelves 


I r:xzw the defects of every ſcheme of govern- 
ment, and the inconvemiencies of every law. 1 
ſometimes ſhewed how much the condition of man- 
kind would be improved by breaking the world 
into petty ſovereignties, and ſometimes difplayed 
the felicity and peace which univerſal moudzchy 
would diffuſe over the earth, 


To every acknowledged fac I found innumerable 
objections; for it was my rule, to judge of hiſtory 
only by ab{lracied probability. and therefore 1 made 
no ſeruple of bidding deſiince to teſtiinong. T have 
more than once queltioned the exiſtence of Alexar- 
der the Great; and having demonſtratæd the folly of 
erecting edifices like the pyramids of Et, fre- 
quently hinted my ſuſpicion that the world had been 
| long deceived, and that they were to be found — 
in the narratives of cravellers. 


Ir had been happy for me could I have dead 
my ſcepticiſm to hiſtorical controverſies, and philo- 
fophical diſquiſitions; but having now violated my 
Teaton, and accuſtomed myſelf to enquire not after 
proofs, but objections, I had perplexed truth with 
falſehood till my ideas were confuted, my judg. 
ment embarraſſed, and my intelle c diſtorted. Ihe 
habit of conſidering every propofition as alike un- 
certain; left me no teſt by which any tenet could 
be tried; every opinion preſented both ſides with 
equal evidence, and my fallacies began t9 operate 
upon my own mind in more important enquiries. 
It was at laſt the ſport of my vanity to w caken the 
obligations of moral duty, and effice the diftincti- 
ons of good and evil, till I had d aCened the ſenſe 
of. convictian, and abandoned my heart to the fluc- _ 
Ttwations of-uncertainty, without anchor and without 
7 L 4 con ats, 
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of conſcience; without principles of reaſon, or mo- 
tives of action. 


| Svc is the hazard of repreſſing the firſt percep- 


tions of truth, of ſpreading for diverſion the ſnares 
of ſophiſtry, and engaging reaſon againſt its own 


determinations. 


Tur diſproportions of abſurdity grow leſs and 


leſs viſible, as we are reconciled by degrees to the 
_ deformity of a miſtreſs; and falſehood, by long 


uſe, is aſſimilated to the mind, as poiſon to the 


_ 


I nav ſoon the mortification of ſeeing my con- 
ves ſation courted only by the ignorant or wicked, 
by either boys who were enchanted by novelty, or 
wretches who having long diſobeyed virtue and rea- 
ſon, were now deſirous 5 

them. = 


= | Tuvs alarmed, I ſhuddered at my own corrup- 
tion, and that pride by which | had been ſeduced, 


contributed to reclaim me. I was weary of conti« 


nual irreſolution, and a perpetual equipoiſe of the 


mind ; and aſhamed of being the favourite of thoſe 


who were ſcorned and ſhunned by the reſt of man- 


kind. | 


I THEREFORE retired from all temptations to diſ. 


pute, preſcribed a new regimen to my underſtand- 
ing, and reſolved, inſtead of rejecting all eſtabliſhed 
opinions which I could not prove, to tolerate though 
not adopt all which I could not confute, ] for- 
bore to heat my imagination with needleſs contro- 


verſies, to diſcuſs queſtions confeſſedly uncertain, |] 
and refrained ſteadily from gratifying my vanity by |] 


the ſupport of falſchood, 
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compaſs, without ſatisfaction of curioſity or peace 


my aſſiſtance to dethrone 


2 
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By this method I am at length recovered from 
my argumental delirium, and find myſelf in the ſtate 
of one awakened from the confuſion and tumult 
of a feveriih dream. I rejoice in the new poſſeſſion 
of evidence and reality, and ſtep on from truth to 


| truth with confidence and quiet. 


7 an, Sir, &c. 
PERTINAX. 


1 ——— detect : 


Nuns, 96. SaTURDAY, Feb. 16, 7855 


| Quid 1 Platonis muſa perſonat werure, | | | ; 
Nuod guiſque diſcit, immemor recordatur, a BozTivs, 


Truth in platonic ornaments bedeck'd. 
| 1 we love, _unheecing recollect. 


FT is reported of the Perf bung, by an ancient wri- 

ter, that the ſum of their education conſiſted in 
teaching youth 70 ride, to ſhaot avith the — and to 
ſheak tr ws. | : 


Tur bow and ts Yorks were eaſily maſtered, but 


i 


it would have been happy if we had been informed 


| by what arts veracity was cultivated, and by what 
| preſervatives a Perſian mind was ſecu;e againſt the 


{ temptations to falſchood. 


Turaz are, indeed, in the preſent corruption of 


mankind, many incitements to forſake truth; the 


need of palli, ting our own faults, and the conveni- 


DO 


ence of impoſin on the ignorance or credulity of 
others, ſo frequently occur; ſo many immediate evils 


tee to be avoided, and ſo many preſent gratificati- 


{4 ons obtained by craft and deluſion, that very few 
of thoſe who are much 3 in life, have * | 
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rit and conſtancy ſufficient to ſupport them in the 
ſteady practice of open veracity. 


Ix order that all men may be taught to ſpeak 
truth, it is neceflary that all likewiſe ſhould learn to 
hear it; for no ſpecies of falſehood is more frequent 
than flattery, to which the coward is betrayed 

fear, the dependent by intereſt, and the friend by 


tenderneſs : Thoſe who are neither ſervile nor timo- 


rous, are yet defirous to beſtow pleaſure; and while 


unjuſt demands of praiſe continue to be made, there | 
will always be ſome whom hope, fear or Kindneſs | 


Will diſpoſe to pay them. 


Ts guilt of falſehood is very widely extended, 
and many whom their conſcience can ſcarcely charge 
»th ſtooping to a lye, have vitiated the morals of 
others by their vanity, and patronized the vice 
which they believe themſelves to abhor. 


T'xUTH is, indeed, not often welcome for its own 
_ fake; it is generally unpleaſing becauſe contrary to 
our wiſhes and oppoſite to our practice; and as our 


attention naturally follows our intereſt, we hear un- 


willingly what we are afraid to know, and ſoon for- 
get what we nave no inclination to impreſs upon our 
memories. | 5 


ox this reaſon many arts of inſtruction have been 
invented, by which the reluctance againſt Truth 
may be overcome; and as phyſick is given to chil- 
dren in confections, precepts have been hidden un- 
der a Houſand appearances, that mankind may be 


b-1b:d dy pieaſure to eſcape deſtruction. 


Waits the world was yet in its infancy, TauTi | 
came among mortals from above, and FaLsEnooD 


from below. Taurg was the daughter of Juei- 


_ Tre and Wisrowm ; Fals EHOOD was the progeny 
at Folly impregnated by the wind. They ad- 


vanced 
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ranced with equal confidence to ſeize the dominion 
of the new creation, and as their enmity and their 
force were weil known to the celeſtials, all the eyes 
of heaven were turned upon the conteſt, 


TruTH ſeemed conſcious of ſuperior power and 

juſter claim, and therefore came on towering and 
majeſtick, unaſſiſted and alone; Reason indeed al- 
ways attended her, but appeared her follower, ra- 
ther than companion. Her march was ſlow and 
ſta ely, but her motion was perpetually progreſſive, 
and when once ſhe had grounded her foot, neither 
gods nor men could force her to retire. oe. 


FaLsEHOOD always endeavoured to copy the mien 
and attitudes of T&uTH, and was very fucceſsfal 
in the arts of mimickry. She was ſurrounded, ani- 
mated, and ſupported by innumerable legions of 
appe:ites and paſſions, but, like other feeble com- 
manders, was obliged often to receive law from her 


{| allies. Her motions were ſudden, irregular, and 85 


violent; for ſhe had no ſteadineſs nor conſtancy. She 
often gained conqueſts by haſty incurſions, which ſhe. 
never hoped to keep by her own ſtrength, but main- 
tained by the help of the paſſions, whom ſhe gene- 
rally found reſolute and faithful, m ” 


IT ſometimes happened that the antagoniſts met 
in fall oppoſition. In theſe encounters, FaLsE- 
noop always inveted her head with clouds, and 
commanded Feaup to place ambuſhes about her. 
In her left hand ſhe bore the hicld of IypupexcE, 
and the quiver of Sopi15TRY rattled on her ſhould - 
er. All the paſſions attended at her cal; Vauiry 
clapped her wings before. and OpsTi\acy fup- - 
ported her behind. Thus guarded and afliſted, ſhe 
ſometimes advanced againſt Tur, and fome- 
times waited the attack; but always endexvoured 
to ſkirmiſh at a dittance, perpetually ſitted her 
ground, and let fy her arrows in different directions; 

| 5 „„ for 
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for ſhe certainly found that her ſtrength failed, 
whenever the eye of Taurn darted full upon her. 


Turn had the awful aſpe& though not the 
thunder of her father, and when the long continu. 


ance of the conteſt brought them near to one ano- 


ther, FiLSEHooD let the arms of Souls Trax fall 
from her graſp, and, holding up the ſhield of lu- 
 PUDENCE with both her hands, theltered herſelf 


_ amongſt the paſſions. 


Turn, though ſhe was often wounded, always 
_ recovered in a hort time; but it was common for 
the ſlighteſt hurt, received by FaLs EHOOD, to ſpread 
its malignity to the neighbouring parts, and to burſt 
open again when it ſeemed to have been cured. 


FalskHoon, in a ſhort time, found by experi- 
ence that her ſuperiority conſiſted only in the cele- 


rity of her courſe, and the changes of her poſture. 
She therefore ordered Sus icio to beat the ground 


before her, and avoided with great care to croſs the 
way of Taurn, who, as ſhe never varied her point, 


but moved conſtantly upon the ſame line, was eaſilß 
eſcaped by the oblique and deſultory movements, 


the quick retreats and active doubles which Fals E- 
noob always practiſed, when the enemy began to 
_ raiſe terror by her approach. 


By this procedure Fa Ls f Hoop every hour en- 
croached upon the world, and extended her empire 
through all climes and regions. Wherever ſhe car- 
tried her victories ſhe left the Pas isos in full autho- 
rity behind her; who were ſo well pleaſed with 


command, that they held out with great obllinacy 


when Ta un came to ſeize their poſts, and never 
failed to retard her progreſs though they could not 
always ſtop it: They yielded at laſt with great re- 


luctance, frequent rallies, and ſullen ſubmiſiion ; and 


always 
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always inclined to revolt when TzxuTa ceaſed to 
awe them by her immediate preſence. 


Tauru, who, when ſhe firk deſcended from the 
| heavenly palaces, expected to have been received by 
| univerſal acclamation, cheriſhed with kindneſs, heard 
with obedience, and invited to ſpread her influence 
from province to province, now found that, where- 
ever ſhe came, ſhe muſt force her paſſage. Every 
intelle&t was precluded by Parjupick, and every 
heart preoccupied by Pass iox. She indeed advanced, 
| but ihe advanced lowly ; and often loſt the conqueſts 
which ſhe left behind her, by fudden inſurrections 
of the appetites, that ſhook off their allegiance, and 
ranged themſelves again under the banner of her 


Turk, however, did not grow weaker by the 
_ ſtruggle, for her vigour was unconquerable ; yet ſhe 
was provoked to fee herſelf thus baffled and impeded 
by an enemy, whom ſhe looked on with contempt, 
and who had no advantage but ſuch as ſhe owed to 
inconſtancy, weakneſs, and artifice. She therefore, 
in the anger of diſappointment, called upon her fa- 
ther Ju TER to re-eltabliſh her in the ſkies, and 
leave mankind to the diſorder and miſery which they 
_ } deſerved by ſubmitting willingly to the uſurpation. 
of FaLsEnooD. es. LT 


1 Juerirex compaſſionated the world too much to 
grant her requeſt, yet was willing to eaſe her labouis 
and mitigate her vexation. He commanded her to 
conſult the muſes by what methods ſhe might ob- 
tain an eaſier reception, and reign without the toil 
of inceſſant war. It was then diſcovered, that ſhe 
obſtructed her own progreſs by the ſeverity of her 
aſpect, and the ſolemnity of her dictates; and that 
men would never willing'y admit her, till they ceaſed 
do fear her, ſince by giving themſelves up to Fartse- 
noop they ſeldom made any ſacrifice of their eaſe or 
| DE gp Pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, becauſe ſhe took the ſhape that was moſt 
engaging, and always ſuffered herſelf to be dreſled 


and painted by DEsiag. The mules wove in the 


loom of Pallas, a looſe and changeable robe, like 
that in which FaLs: Hood captivated her admirers ; 
with this they inveſted Tx urn, and named her 
Ficriox. She now went out again to conquer wich 
more ſucceſs ; for when ſhe demanded entrance of 
the Passtoxs, they often miſtook her for Fatse- 


Hoop, and delivered up thc _— ; but when ſhe. 


had once taken poſſeſſion, ſhe was f. on diſrubed by 
 Reasox, and ſhone out, in her original form, with 
native effulgence and reſiſtleſs dignity, 


| Nuns. 97. TutsDar, Feb. 19, 1751. 
 Fercunda eulpæ ſecula nuptias 


Prinum inguinavere, & genus, & domos, 
Hoc Fonte derivata clades © 


Fruitſul of crimes, this age firſt ſtain' d 
Their hapleſs offspring, and profan'd . 
The nuptial bed; from whence the woes, 
Which various and unnumber'd roſe 
From this polluted fountain head, | 
'_ OFer Reme and o'er the nations ſpread. Fearci:, 


HE reader is indebtęd for this day's entertain- 
ment, to an author from whom the age has 

received greater favours, who has enlarged the know- 

ledge of human nature, and taught the paſſions to 

move at the command of virtue. SR 

. Te te R AM BB LE R. 
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JTL7HEN the S>rcTaroR was firſt publiſhed in 
ſingle papers, it gave me ſo much pleaſure, 


that it i» one of the favourite amuſements of my age 
to recolle& it; and when I reflect on the foibles of 


A 
& 
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thoſe 
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thoſe times, as deſcribed in that uſeful work, and 
compare them with the vices now reigning amon 

us, | cannot but wiſh that you would oftener take 
cognizance of the manners of the better half of the 
human ſpecies, that if your precepts and obſerva- 
tions be carried down to poſterity, the Sp S cTaTORs 
may ſhew to the rifing generation what were the 
faſhionable follies of their grandmothers, the Rau- 
BLER of their mothers, and that from both they 
may draw inſtruction and warning. 


Wren I read thoſe SpECTATORs which took no- 
tice of the miſbehaviour of young women at church 
by which they vainly hope to attract admirers, I uſed 
to pronounce ſuch forward young women Seekers, 
in order to diſtinguiſh them by a mark of infamy 
from thoſe who had patience and decency to ſtay 
till they were ſought. g e 


Bur I have lived to ſee ſuch a change in the man- 
ners of women, that I would now be willing to com- 

pound with them for that name, although I then 

thought it diſgraceful enough, if they would deſerve 
no worſe ; fince now they are too 2 given up 
to negligence of domeſtick buſineſs, to idle amuſe- 
ments, and to wicked rackets, without any ſettled 
view at all but of ſquandering time. „ 


Ts the time of the SpRCTA Toa, excepting ſome- 
times an appearance in the ring, ſometimes at a 
good and choſen play, ſometimes on a viſit at the 
houſe of a grave relation, the young ladies con- 
tented themſelves to be found employed in domeſtick 
duties; for then routs, drums, balls, aſſemblies, and 
ſuch like markets for women, were not known. 


MovpesTy and diffidence, gentleneſs and meek - 
neſs, were looked upon as the appropriate virtues 
and characteriſtick graces of the ſex, And if a 

„ „„ for- 
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forward ſpirit puſhed itſelf into notice, it was ex- 
poſed in print as it deſerved. e 


: Tur churches were almoſt the only places where 


ſingle women were to be ſeen by ſtrangers. Men 
went thither expecting to ſee them; and perhaps too 


2 
. 


much for that only purpoſe. 


But ſome good often reſulted, however impro- 


per was their motive. Both ſexes were in the way 
of their duty. The man muſt be abandoned in- 


deed, who loves not goodneſs in another; nor were 


the young fellows of that age ſo wholly loſt to a 


ſenſe of right, as pride and conceit has fince made 


them affect to be. When therefore they ſaw a fair- 
one, whoſe decent behaviour and chearful piety 
ſhewed her earneſt in her firſt duties, they had the 
leſs doubt, judging politically only, that ſhe would 
have a conſcientious regard to her fecond. 


585 Wirn what ardor have T ſeen watched | for, the 
riſing of a kneeling beauty? and what additional 
charms has devotion given to her recommenicated 


features? 


Tus men were often the better for what they 
heard. Even a Saul was once found propheſying 
among the prophets whom he had ſet out to deſtroy. 
To a man thus put into good humour by a pleaſing 
object, religion itſelf looked more amiably. The 
MEN SEEK EAS Of the SPECTATOR'S time loved the 
holy place for the object's ſake, and loved the object 
for her ſuitable behaviour in it. Ny 


 Rocnnance mingled with their love, and they -4 | 


thought that a young lady of ſuch good principles 
muſt be addreſſed only by the man, who at leaft 
made a ſhew of good principles, whether his hear: 
was yet quite right or not. „„ 


Nox 
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| Nox did the young lady's behaviour, at any 
time of the ſervice, letien this reverence. Her eyes 
were her own, her ears the preacher's. Women are 
always moſt obſerved, when they ſcem themſelves 
leaſt to obſerve, or to lay out for obſervation. The 
eye of a reſpectful lover loves rather to receive con- 
kdence from the withdrawn eye of the fair-one, than 
to find itſelf obliged to retreat. . 


Warn a young gentleman's affection was thus 
laudably engaged, he purſued its natural dictates; 
keeping then was a rare, at lealt a ſecret and ſcan- 
daltons vice, and a wife was the ſummit of his wiſhes, 
Rejection was now dreaded, and pre- engagement 


1 apprehended. A woman whom he loved, he was 
| ready to think muſt be admired by all the world. 


His fears, bis uncertainties, increaſed his love. 


Every enquiry he made into the lady's dome- 
| flick excellence, which, when a wife is to be choſen, 
will ſurely not be neglected, confirmed him in his 
choice. He opens his heart to a common friend, 
and honeſtly diſcovers the ſtate of his fortune, His 

|} hiierd applies to thoſe of the young lady, whoſe 
parents, if they approve his propoſals, diſcloſe them 
do their daughter. ** 


bur perhaps is not an abſolute ſtranger to the 
paſſion of the young gentleman, His eyes, his aſſi- 
duities, his conſtant attendance at a church, whi- 
ther, till of late, he uſed ſeldom to come, and a 
thouſand little obſervances that he paid her, had 
{ very probably firſt forced her to regard, and then 
— p SG ᷣ 888 


Tua a young lady ſhould be in love, and the 
love of the young gentleman undeclared, is an he- 
{ terodoxy which prudence, and even policy, mult not 
4} allow. But thus applied to, ſhe is 3 
E "OM l 33 mY 
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her parents. Charming reſignation, which inclina- 
tion oppoſes not. N 


He « relations applaud her for her duty; friends 
meet; points are adjuſted ; delightful perturbations, 


and hopes, and a few lover's fears, fil up the tedi- | 


ous ſpace, till an interview is granted; for the yourg 
lady had not made herſelf cheap at publick places. 


Tus time of interview arrives. She is modeſtly 


_ reſerved ; he is not confdent. He declares his paſ- 


ſion; the conſciouſneſs of her own worth, and his 
application to her parents, take from her any doubt 
of his ſincerity ; and ſhe owns hertelf obliged to 


him for his good opinion. The enquiries of her 
friends into his character, have taught her that his 


geod opinion deſerves to be valued. 


Snx tacitly allows of his future viſits ; he renews 
them; the regard of each for the other is confirmed; 
and when he preſſes for the favour of her hand, he 
receives a declaration of an entire acquieſcence with Þ 


her duty, and a modeſt acknowledgement of eſleem 
for him. J 


He applies to her parents therefore for a near 


day; and thinks himſelf under obligation to them 
for the chearful and affectionate manner with which 
they receive his agreeable application. 


Wir n this proſpect of future happineſs, the mar- 


riage is celebrated. Gratulations pour in from 


every quarter. Parents and relations on both ſides, 


brought acquainted in the courſe of the courtihip, 


can receive the happy couple with countenances 1l- 
lumined, and joy ful hearts. e 


Tux brothers, the ſiſters, che friends of one fa- 
mily, are the brothers, the ſiſters, the friends of the 


No y. 
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other. Their two families thus made one, are the 


world to the young couple. 


Turia home is the place of their principal de- 
light, nor do they ever occaſionally quit it but they 


{ find the pleaſure of returning to it augmented in 


— K . 


proportion to the time of their abſence from it. 


Ou, Mr. RausLen ! forgive the talkativeneſs of 
an old man! When! courted and married my Liti- 
tia, then a blooming beauty, every thing patſed juſt 
ſo! But how 1s the caſe now ? The ladies, maidens, 


| wives and widows are engroſſed by places of open 


reſort, and general entertainment, Which fill every 


quarter of the metropolis, and being conſtantly fre- 


quented, make home irkſome. Breakfaſting- places, 
dining- places; routs, drums, concerts, balls, plays, 
operas, maſquerades for the evening, and even for 
all night, and lately, publick ſales of the goods of 
broken houſekeepers, which the general diſſolute- 
neſs of manners has contributed to make very fre- 


quent, come in as another ſeaſonable relief to theſe 


modern time killers, 


lu the ſummer there are in every country town aſ- 


femblies ; Taubriage, Bath, Cheltenham, Scarboraugh “ 
What expence of dreſs and equipage is required to 
qualify the frequenters for ſuch emulous appear- 

ance ? „ „ 


By the natural infection of example, the loweſt 


people have places of ſix- penny reſort, and gaming 
tables for pence. Thus ſervants are now induced to 


fraud and diſhoneſty, to ſupport extravagance, and 


ſupply their loſſes. 


As to the ladies who frequent thoſe publick places, 


they are not aſhamed to ſhew their taces wherever 


men dare go, nor bluſh to try who ſhail ſtare moſt 


2 or who ſhall laugh loudeſt on the pub- 


Walks. | 8 Tus 
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Tus men who would make good huſbands, if 


they viſit thoſe places, are frighted at wedlock, and 


reſolve to live ſingle, except they are bought at a 
very high price. They can be ſpectators of all that 
pailes, and, if they p'eaſe, more than ſpectators, at 


the expence of others. I he companion of an even- 


ing, and the companion for life, require very differ- 
ent qualifications. e 


Two thouſand pounds in the laſt age, with a do- N 


meſtick wife, would go farther than ten thouſand in 
this. Yet ſettlements are expected, that often, to a 
mercantile man eſpecially, fink a fortune into vſe. 


leſineſs; and pin-money is ſtipulated for, which 
makes a wife independent, and deſtroys love, by 


putting it out of a man's power to lay any obliga- 


tion upon her, that might engage gratitude, and 
| kindle affeftion : When to all this the card-tables 


are added, how cana prudent man think of marrying ? 


Axp when the worthy men know not where to 
find wives, muſt not the ſex be left to the foplings, 
the coxcombs, the libertines of the age, whom they 


help to make ſuch ? And need even theſe wretches 
marry to enjoy the converſation of thoſe who render 
their company ſo cheap? | 


And what, after all, is the benefit which the gay 


coquet obtains by her flutters ? As ſhe is approach- 


able by every man without requiring, I will not ſay 
incenſe or adoration, but even common complat- 
ſance, every top treats her as upon the level, looks 
upon her light airs as invitations, and is on the 
watch to take the advantage : ſhe has companions 


indeed, but no lovers; for love is reſpectful, and ti- 


morous; and where among all her followers will 
ſhe find a huſband? _ | 


Ser, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay, the 


inconſiderate, the contempt as well as the danger to 


which 


no effect upon thoſe w 
folly, they may be retailed from their m.uths to 


. —— CC. 
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which they are expoſed. At one time or other, wo- 
men, not utterly thoughtleſs, will be convinced of 
the juſtice of your — and the charity of your 


inſtruction. 


Bur ſhould your expoſulation and reproofs have 
o are far gone in faſhionable 


their nieces, (marriage will not often have intitled 
theſe to daughters) when they, the meteors of a day, 
fnd themſelves elbowed off the ſtage of vanity by 


other flutterers ; for the moſt admired women cannot 


have many T unbridge, many Bath ſeaſons to blaze 


in; fince even fine faces, often ſeen, are leſs re- 


arded than new faces, the proper puniſhment of 
| girls, for rendering themſelves ſo DR 


ly _ + on 
Jam, 
2 aur fincere aimiver, Ke. 
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* rec Sarmentus ini quas 


C:efaris ad Menſas, nec vilis Gabba tuliſſet. 5, Ju v. 


Which not Sarmentus brook'd at C. tar 8 board, 
Nor grov . Gabba from his haughty lord. 
| ExpniNs TR 


To ke Aurnon of the RAMBLER. 


2 RAM BLE, 


O have often endeavoured to 3 upon 
vour readers an obſervation of more truth 


chan noveity. that life paſies, for the moſt part, in 


petty tranſactions; that our hours glide away in 


trifling amuſements and flight gratificatious ; and 


that there very ſeldom emerges any occaſion that can 


"I * forth you virtue or great abilities, 


5g | is : 
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Ir very commonly happens that ſpeculation has 
no influence on conduct. Juſt concluſions, and 
cogent arguments, formed by laborious ſtudy, and 
diligent enquiry, are often repoſited in the treafuries 
of memory, as gold in the miſer's cheſt, uſeleſs alike 


to others and himſelf. As ſome are not richer for |} 


the extent of their poſſeſſions, others are not wiſer 
for the multitude of their ideas. 

| You have truly deſcribed the ſtate of human be- 
ings, but it may be doubted whether you have ac- 
commodated your precepts to your deſcription ; 


whether you have not generally conſidered your 


readers as influenced by the tragick paſlicns, and 


agents and from great events. 


To an author who writes not for the improvement 


of a fingle art, or the cftabliſhment of a controvert- 


ed doctrine, but equally intends the advantage, and 


_ equally ccurts the peruſal of all the claiies of man- 


kind, nothing can juſtly ſeem unworthy of regard, 
by which the pleaſure of converſaticn may be in- 


creaſed, and. the daily ſatisfactions of familiar life 
ſecured from interruption and diſguſt. 


Fos this reaſon you would not have injured your 
reputation, if you had ſometimes deicended to the 
minuter duties of ſocial beings, and enforced the ob- 
ſervance of thoſe little civilities and ceremonious 
delicacies, which, inconſiderable as they may ap- 
pear to the man of ſcience, and difficult as they 


may prove to be detailed with dignity, yet contribute 


to the regulation of the world, by facilitating the 
intercourſe between one man and another, and of 
which the French have ſufficiently teſtified their 
eſteem by terming the knowledge and practice ol 
them Scaworr dire, the art of living. 
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ſuſceptible of pain or pleaſure only from powerſul 
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PoLITENEss is one of thoſe advantages which we 
never eſtimate rightly but by the inconvenience of 
its loſs Its influence upon the manners is conſtant 
and uniform, ſo that, like an equal motion, it eſ- 
capes perception. The eircumſtances of every ac- 
tion are ſo adjuſted to each other, that we do not 
ſee where any error could have been committed, and 
J rather acquieſce in its propriety, than admire its 
exactneſs. VER | 


Bor as fickneſs ſhews us the value of eaſe, a 
little familiarity with thoſe who were never taught 
to endeavour the gratification of others, but regu- 
late their behaviour merely by their own will, will 


| ſoon evince the neceflity of eſtabliſhed modes and 


formalities to the happineſs and quiet of common 
—_—_—_ | 0 


Wispou and virtue are by no means ſuſſtcient 
without the ſupplemental laws of gocd-breeding to 
| ſecure freedom from degenerating to rudeneſs, or 
ſelf-eſteem from ſwelling into infolence ; a thouſand 
incivilities may be committed, and a thouſand offices 
neglected, without any remorſe of conſcience, or re- 
proach from reaſon. „„ 


Tux true effect of genuine politeneſs ſeems to be 
rather eaſe than pleaſure. The power of delighting 
{ muſt be conferred by nature, and cannot be deliver- 
| ed by precept, or obtained by imitation ; but though 
| it be the privilege of a very ſmall number to raviſh 
and to charm, every man may hope by rules and 
caution not to give pain, and way, therefore, by 
the help of good-breeding, enjoy the kindnels of 
mankind, though he ſhould have no claim to higher 
diſtinftions. oe” 


Tu univerſal axiom in which all complaiſance 
is included, and from which flow all the formalities 
| Which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed in civiliſed nations, is, 


1 that | 
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That no man ſhould give any preference to himſelf. A 
rule ſo comprehenſive and certain, that, perhaps, it 
is not eaſy for the mind to image an incivility, with. 
out ſuppoſing it to be broken. 


THe are, indeed, in every place ſome particu. 


lar modes of the ceremonial part of pr 
- which, being arbitrary and accidental, can be learn- 
ed only by habitude and converſation ; ſuch are the 
forms of ſalutation, the different gradations of reve- 
rence, and all the adjuſtments of place and prece- 
dence. Theſe, however, may be often violated 
without offence, if it be ſufficiently evident, that 
neither malice nor pride contributed to the failure; 
but will not atone, however rigidly obſerved, for the 
tumour of inſolence, or petulance of contempt, 


I nave, indeed, not found among any part of 
mankind, leſs real and rational complaiſance, than 
among thoſe who have paſſed their time in paying 


and receiving viſits, in frequenting publick entertain. 


DO 


ments, in ſtudying the exact meaſures of ceremony, 


and in watching all the variations of faſhionable 
courteſy, 1 : 


Tax know, indeed, at what hour they may 


beat the door of an acquaintance, how many ſteps 


they muſt attend him towards the gate, and what 


interval ſhould paſs before his viſit is returned; but 


ſeldom extend their care beyond the exterior and 
uneſſential parts of civility, nor refuſe their own 


vanity any gratification, however expenſive to the 
quiet of another. 9 


TRYPHERUS is a man remarkable for ſplen- 
dour and expence; a man, that having been ori- 
ginally placed by his fortune and rank in the firſt 


claſs of the community, has acquired that air of 
dignity, and that readineſs in the exchange of com- 
pliments which courts, balls and levees eaſily _ 

* ö * 4 
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Bur Trypherut, without any ſettled purpoſes of 

malignity, partly by his ignorance of human nature, 

and parry by the habit of contemplating with great 
ſatis faction his own grandeur and riches, is hourly 
giving diſguſt to thoſe whom chance or expectation 

| ſubject to his vanity, | 


. To a man whoſe fortune confines him to a ſmall 
| houſe, he declaims upon the pleaſure of ſpacious 
| apartments, and the convenience of changing his 
| lodging-room in different parts of the year; tells 
bim, that he hates confinement; and concludes, that 
if his chamber was leſs, he ſhould never wake with- 
aut thinking of a priſon. N NE 


| To Eucrates, a man of birth equal to himſelf, but 
of much leſs eſtate, he ſhewed his ſervices of plate, 
and remarked that ſuch things were, indeed, nothing 
better than coſtly trifles, but that no man muit 
pretend to the rank of a gentleman wichout them; 
and that for his part, if his eſtate was ſmaller, he 

mould not think 1 enjoying but encreaſing it, and 

_ | would enquire out a trade tor his eldeſt ſon. 


_ He has, in imitation of ſome more acute obſerv- 
er than himſelf, collected a great many ſhifts and 
_ } artihices by which poverty is concealed ; and among 
the ladies of ſmall fortune, never fails to talk of 

inppery and fligat filks, and the convenience of a 
JJ OE-- us, 


I nave been inſulted a thouſand times with a ca- 
talogue of his pictures, his jewels, and his rarities, 
which, though he knows the humble neatneſs of my 
kabitation, he ſeldom fails to conclude by a declara- 
tion, that wherever he fees a houſe — furniſned, 
he deſpiſes the owner's taſte, or pities his poverty. 


rats, Mr. Rumer, is the practice of Trypherns, 
by which he is become the terror of all who are 
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leſs wealthy than himſelf, and has raiſed innumera- 
ble enemies without rivalry, and without. malevo- 
| Yer though all are not equally eulpable with 
Trypherus, it is ſcarcely poſſible to find any man who 


does not frequently, like him, indulge his own pride 


by forcing others into a compariſon with himſelf, 
when he s the advantage is «- his fide, without 
conſidering that unn ily to obtrude unpleaſing 
ideas is a ſpecies of oppreſſion; and that it is little 
more criminal to deprive another of ſome real ad- 
vantage, than to interrupt that fi 
agg which is the next happineſs to actual poſſeſ- 
ag N 


1 am, &c. 


EUTROPIUS. 


ag : 8 on. Toroar, February 26, 1 75 1. 


Scilicet ingeniis aligua e concordia junctis, 
Et ſervat fludii ſœdera guiſque ſui, 
KRuſticus agricolam, miles fera bella gerentem, 


| Refiorem duliæ navita puppis amar. | Oro, 


Congenial paſſions ſouls together bind, 

And ev'ry calling mingles with its kind 

Soldier unites with ſoldier, ſwain with ſwain, 
The mariner with him that roves the main. 


T' has been ordained by providence, for the con- | 


ſervation of order in the immenſe variety of na- 


| ture, and for the regular propagation of the ſeveral 


* 


claſſes of life with which the elements are 4 
that every creature ſhould be drawn by ſome ſec 
only che gentle and domeſlick animals which 1 


wm ef - | 


attraction to thoſe of his own kind; and that not 
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rally unite into companies, or cohabit by pairs, ſnould 

continue faithful to their ſpecies; but even thoſe ra- 
venous and ferocious ſavages which Ariſotle obſerves 
never to be gregarious, ſhould range mountains and 
deſarts in ſearch of one another, rather than pollute 
the world with a monſtrous birth. : 


As the perpetuity and diſtinftior! of the lower 
tribes of the creation require that they ſhould be de- 
termined to proper mates by ſome uniform motive 
| of choice, or ſome cogent principle of inſtinct; it is 
| neceſſary likewiſe, that man, whoſe wider capacity 
demands more gratifications, and who feels in him- - 

ſelf innumerable wants, which a lite of ſolitude can- 
not ſupply, and innumerable powers to which it can- 
not give employment, ſhould be led to ſuitable com- 
{| pantons by particular influence; that among many 

Low of the ſame nature with himſelf, he may fe- 
| let tome for intimacy and tenderneſs, and improve 
the condition of his exiſtence, by ſuperadding friend- 

ſhip to humanity, and the love of individuals to that 
of the ſpecies. 3% ons 


Orne animals are ſo formed, that they ſeem to 
contribute very little to the happineſs of each other, 
and know neither joy, nor grief, nor love, nor ha- 
tred, but as they are — by ſome deſire imme- 
diately ſubſervient either to the ſupport of their own 
lives, or to the continuation their race ; they 
therefore ſeldom appear to regard any of the minu- 
ter diſcriminations which diſtinguiſh creatures of the 
ſame kind from one another. . 


Bur if man were to feel no incentives to kindneſs, 
more than his general tendency to congenial nature, 
Babylon or London, with all their multitudes, would 


have to him the deſolation of a wilderneſs; his 


affections, not compreſſed into a narrower com- 

{ paſs, would vaniſh like elemental fire, in boundleſs 

j cvaporation ; he would languith in perpe: ual infen- 
V 3 


; Hip. 
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ſibility, and though he might,) pong in the firft 


vigour of youth, amuſe himſelf with the freſh en- 
joyments of life, yet, when curiofity ſhould ceaſe, 
and alacrity ſubſide, he would abandon himſelf to 


the fluctuations of chance, without expecting help 
againſt any calamity, or feeling any wiſh for the 


happineſs of others. 


To love all men is our duty, ſo far as it includes 2 


neral habit of benevolence, and readineſs of occa. 


onal kindneſs ; but to love all equally is impoſſible ; 
at leaſt impoſſible without the extinction of thoſe 
paſſions which now produce all our pains and all our 

teaſures ; without the diſuſe, if not the abolition of 
ſome of our faculties, and the ſuppreſſion of all our 
hopes and fears in apathy and indifference, 
Tur neceſſities of our condition require a thou- 
ſand offices of tenderneſs, which mere regard for 
the ſpecies will never dictate. Every man has fre- 
| =_ grievances which only the ſolicitude of friend- 

hip will diſcover and remedy, and which would re- 


main for ever unheeded in the mighty heap of hu- 


man calamity, were it only ſurveyed by the eye of 
general benevolence equally attentive to every mi- 
ſery. b | . 


Tu great community of mankind is therefore, 
neceſſarily broken into ſmaller independent ſocieties; 
_ theſe form diſtin intereſts, which are too frequent- 
ly oppoſed to each other, and which they who have 


entered into the league of particular governments 
falſely think it virtue to promote, however deltruc- 


tive to the happineſs of the reſt of the world. 


Suck unions are again ſeparated into ſubordinate 
claſſes and combinations, and ſocial life is perpe- 
tually branched out into minuter ſubdiviſions, till it 
terminates in the laſt ramifications of private friend- 
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Tur friendſhip may at once be fond and laſt- 
ing, it has been already obſerved in theſe papers, 
that a conformity of inclinations is neceflary. No 
man can have much kindneſs for him by whom he 
does not believe himſelf eſteemed, and nothing fo 


evidently proves eſteem as imitation. 


Trar benevolence is always ſtrongeſt which ariſes 
from participation of the ſame pleaſures, fince we 
are naturally moit willing to revive in our minds the 
memory of perſons, with whom the idea of enjoy- _ 
ment 15 connected. 8 BE . 


Ir is commonly, therefore, to little purpoſe, that 
any one endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with ſuch 
as he cannot accompany in their amuſements and 
diverſions. Men have been known to riſe to favour 
and to fortune, only by being ſkilful in the ſports 

with which their patron happened to be del:ght- 
| ed, by concurring with his taſte for ſome par- 
| ticular ſpecies curiofities, by reliſhing the . | 
| wine, or applauding the ſame cookery,  - 
Ex thoſe whom wiſdom or virtue have placed 
above regard to ſuch petty recommendations, muit 
nevertheleſs be gained by ſimilitude of manners. 


| The higheſt and nobleſt enjoyment of familiar life, 


the communication of knowledge and reciprocation 


of ſentiments, muſt always preſuppoſe a diſpoſition 


to the ſame inquiry, and delight in the ſame diſco- 
Veries. © „ | 


Wirn what ſatisfaction could the politician lay 


his ſchemes for the reformation of laws, or his com- 


pariſons of different forms of government, before 
the chemiſt, who has never accuſtomed his thoughts | 
to any other object than ſalt and ſulphur; or how 
could the aſtronomer, in explaining his calculations 
and conjectures, endure the — of a gran ma- 
tian, who would Joſe fight of Jupiter and all his 
JVC atollitet, 


245 


or a better explication of a controverted line. 


Ear man loves merit of the ſame kind with 
his own, when it is not likely to hinder his advance. 
ment or his reputation; for he not only belt under. 
ſtands the worth of thoſe qualities which he labours 


to cultivate, or the uſefulneſs of the art which he 
practiſes with ſucceſs, but always feels a reflected 
pleaſure from the praiſes, which, though given to 


another, belong equally to himſelf. 


Tu at is indeed no need of reſearch and refine- 
ment to diſcover that men muſt generally ſelect 
their companions from their own ſtate of life, fince 


there are not many minds furniſhed for great varie- 
ty of converſation, or adapted to multiplicity of in- 


tellectual entertainments. 


Tue failor, the academick, the lawyer, the me- 
chanick, and the courtier, have all a calt of talk 
peculiar to their own fraternity, have fixed their at- 


tention upon the ſame events, have been engaged in 
atfairs of the ſame fort, and make uſe of allufions 


and illuſtrations which themſelves only can under- 


Rand. 


To be infefted with the jargon of a particular 
profefion, and to know only the language of a 


fingle rank of mortals, is indeed fufficiently deſpica- 


ble. But as limits muſt be always ſet to the excur- 


fions cf the human mind, there will be ſome ſtudy 


which every man more zealouſſy profecutes, ſome 


darling ſubje& on which he is principally pleaſed to 


converſe ; and he that can moſt inform or beſt un- 
deerſtand him, will certainly be welcomed with parti- 
cular regard. | | 


Sven partiality is not wholly to be avoided. nor 


is it culpable, unleſs ſuffered ſo far to predominate as 


o 
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azellites, for a happy etymology of an obſcure word, 
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to produce averſion from every ether kind of excet- 
lence, and to ſhade the luſtre of diflimilar virtues. 
Thoſe, therefore, whom the lot of life has conjoin- 
| ed, ſhould endeavour conſtantly to approach towards 
1 the inclination of each other, invigorate every mo- 


tion of concurrent defire, and * ſ of 
kindred curiolity. Fo” 


Ir has been july 48 that F'7 IE generally 
operates in little things; it is inflamed to its utmott 
vehemence by contrariety of taſte, oſtener than of 
Principles; and might therefore commonly be avoid. 
| ed by innocent conformity, which, if it was not at 


firſt the motive, ought always to be the — 
of ind ſioluble union. 


ert —— reer * 


Nos. 100. Servsbar, March 2, 1751. 


Onme wafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico | 885 
Tanxgit, « admiſſus I od. Punarvc: - 
Horace, with ſly inſmuating grace 
Laugh' d at his friend, and — him in the 3 

Would raiſe a bluſh where fecret vice he found, 

And tickle while he geatly prob'd the wound. 
| With ſeeming innacence the crowd beguil'd; 
= r when he ſmil'd. 
| DarDzx. 


9 Te the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
8 very many well-diſpoſed ons b en 
A voidable neceſſity of 2 1 ſo un- 
fortunate as to be totally buried in the country, 
where they labour under the moſt deplorable igno- 
rance of what is tranſacting among the polite part 
of mankind, I cannot help thinking, that, as a pub- 
lick writer, you ſhould take the cale of theſe truly 
compaſſionable objetts 1 7 your „ = 
| HESE 


* Ave . WF 2 „ N els. 


—— —— ; 
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Tursz unhappy languiſhers in obſcurity ſhould 


be furniſhed with ſuch accounts of the employments 
of people of the world, as may engage them in 
I 


their ſeveral remote corners to a laudable imitation ; 


er, at leaſt ſo far inform and prepare them, that if 


by any joyful change of fituation they ſhould be 
ſuddenly tranſported into the gay fcene, they may 


not gape, and wonder, and ftare, and be utterly 


at a loſs how to behave and make a proper appear- 
ance in it. = e 


Ir is inconeeivable how much the welfare of all 
the country towns in the kingdom might be promot- 


ed, if you would uſe your charitable endeavours to 


_ raiſe in them a noble emulation of the manners 


and cuſtoms of higher life. 


For this purpoſe you ſhould give a very clear and 
ample deſcription of the whole ſet of polite acquire- 
ments; a compleat hiſtory of forms, faſhions, fro. 
licks, of routs, drums, hurricanes, balls, aſſemblies, 
ridottos, maſquerades, auctions, plays, operas, pup- 


pet-ſhows, and bear-gardens ; of all thoſe delights 
which profitably engage the attention of the moſt 


ſublime characters, and by which they have brought 
to ſuch amazing perfection the whole art and my- 

bs after day, week after week, and 
| year after year, without the heavy aſſiſtance of 3 5 


flery of paſſing 


'one thing that formal creatures are pleaſed to c 
uſeful and neceſſary. 


Tn giving due inſtructions through what ſteps to 


attain this ſummit of human excellence, you may 


add ſuch irreſiſtible arguments in its favour, as muſt 


convince numbers, who in other inſtances do not 
| ſeem to want natural underſtanding, of the unac- 
countable error of ſuppoſing they were ſent into the 
world ſor any other purpoſe but to flutter, ſport, 


and ſhine For, after all, nothing can be clearer 
than that an everlaſting round of diverſion, and 
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the more lively and 1 the better, is the moſt 
e. N 


important end of human li 


Ir is really prodigious, ſo much as the world is 
improved, that there ſhould in theſe days be perſons 
ſo ignorant and ſtupid as to think it neceſſary to 
miſpend their time, and trouble their heads about 


any thing elſe than purſuing the preſent fancy; for 
what elſe is worth living for ? | 


IT is time enough ſurely to think of conſequen- 


ces when they come; and as for the antiquated no- 


tions of duty, they are not to be met with in any 
French novel, or any book one ever looks into, 
but derived almoſt. wholly from the writings of au- 
thors, who lived a vait many ages ago, and who, 


| as they were totally without any idea of thoſe ac- 


compliſhments which now characteriſe people of 
diſtinction, have been for ſome time ſinking apace 
into utter contempt. It does not appear that even 
their moſt zealous admirers, for ſome partiſans of 


bis own ſort every writer will have, can pretend to 
fay they were ever at one ridotto. — 


In the important article of diverſions, the cere- 


monial of viſits, the extatick delight of unfriendly 


intimacies and unmeaning civilities, they are abſo- 
lutely filent. Blunt truth, and downright honeſty, 


2 plain clothes, ſtaying at home, hard work, few 


words, and thoſe unenlivened with cenſure or double 


meaning, are what they recommend as the orna- 
ments and pleaſures of life. Little oaths, polite 
diſſimulation, tea-table ſcandal, delightful indo- 
lence, the glitter of finery, the triumph of prece- 
| dence, the enchantments of flattery, they ſeem to 
have had no notion of, and I cannot but laugh to 


think what a figure they would have made in a 


drawing-room, and how frighted they would have 
looked at a gaming-table. Son TR dT 


Mg Tan 
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Tux noble zeal of patriotiſm that diſdains autho- 


rity, and tramples on laws for ſport, was abſolute. 


ly the averſion of theſe tame wretches. 


lupo one cannot diſcover any one thing they 
pretend to teach people, but to be wiſe, and good; 
acquirements infinitely below the conſideration of 


perſons of taſte and ſpirit, who know how to ſpend 


their time to ſo much better purpoſe. 


Auonc other admirable improvements, pray, Mr. 
| Rambler, do not fi 
tenſive benefit of 
practice of ſuch infinite uſe, that we may modeftly 


| expect to fee it prevail univerſally in all parts of this 


kingdom. 


To perſons of faſhion, the advantage is obvious, 


becauſe as for ſome ſtrange reaſon or other, which 


no fine gentleman or fine lady has yet been able to 


_ penetrate, there is neither play, nor maſquerade, 


nor bottled conjurer, nor any other thing worth 
living for, to be had on a Sunday, if it were not 
_ for the charitable aſſiſtance of whit or bragg, the 
2 gentcel part of mankind mult, one day in ſeven, 


neceſſarily ſuffer a total extinction of being, 


Nos are the perſons of high rank the only gain- 


ers by fo ſalutary a cuſtom, which extends its good 
anflaence, in ſome degree, to the lower orders of 
people; but were it quite general, how much better 
and happier would the world be than it is even now! 


Tis hard upon poor creatures, be they ever fo 
mean, to deny them thoſe enjoyments and liberties 
which are equally open for all Yet if ſervants 
were taught to go to church on this day, ſpend 


ſome part of it in reading or receiving inſtruction 


in a family way, and the reſt in mere friendly con- 


verſation, the poor wretches would infallibly take 
it into their heads, that they were obliged to 3 5 


to enlarge on the very ex. 
aying at cards on Sundays, a 
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ber, modeſt, diligent, and faithſul to their maſters 


Now ſurely no one of common prudence or hu- 
1 manity would wiſh their domeſticks infected with 
ſuch ſtrange and primitive notions, or laid under 


ſuch unmerciful reſtr ints: All which may, in a 


great meaſure, be prevented by the prevalence of 
the good-Eumoured faſhion that I would have yo 
recommend. For when the lower kind of people 
ſee their betters with a truly laudable ſpirit, inſult- 
ing and flying in the face of thoſe rude, ul bred di- 


| RQators, piety and the laws, they are thereby exci- 


ted and admoniſhed, as far as actions can admoniſh 
and excite, and taught that they too have an equal 
right of ſetting them at defiance in ſuch inſtances | 
as their particular neceflities and inclinations may 
require ; and thus is the liberty of the whole human 
ſpecies mightily improved and enlarged. 


I ſhort, Mr. Nambler, by 2 faithful repreſenta- 
tion of the numberleſs benefits of a modifh life, 
vou will have done your part im promoting what 
every body feems to — the true purpoſe of hu- 
man exiſtence, perpetual diſhpation. 


By age: =, people to employ their whole at- 


' tention on trifles, and make amuſement their ſole 


ftudy, you will teach them how to avoid many 
very uncaſy reflections. 


Arr. the ſoft feelings of humanity, the ſympa- 
thies of friendſhip, all natural temptations to the 
care of a family, and ſolicitude about the good or 
ill of others, with the whole train of demeſiick and 
ſocial affections, which create ſuch daily anxieties 
and embarraſments, will be happily ſtifled and ſup- 
preſſed in a round of perpetual delights ; and all fe- 
rious thoughts, but particularly that of here:fler, 
de — aut of the world; a moſt perplexing ap- 


GP 
WW 
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prehenſion, but luckily a moſt groundleſs one too, 
as it is fo very clear a caſe, that nobody ever dies. 

| Jam, &c. 


255 Nuns. 101. Tutsar, March 5, 1751. 
Mella jubes Hyblæa tibi wel Hymettia naſi, 
Et thyma Cecropiæ Corfica ponis api. Mar. 
Alas! dear Sir, you try in vain, | | 
Impoſſibilities to gain 
No bee from Cerfica's rank juice, 


Hyblean honey can produce. r. Lewis, | 
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AVING by ſeveral years of continual ſtudy 


treaſured in my mind a great number of prin- 


_ Ciples and ideas, and obtained by frequent exerciſe 
the power of applying them with propriety, and 
combining them with readineſs, I reſolved to quit 

the univerſity, where I conſidered myſelf as a gem 

| hidden in the mine, and to mingle in the croud of 


publick life. I was naturally attracted by the com- 


pany of thoſe who were of the ſame age with my- 
elf, and finding that my academical gravity con- 
tributed very little to my reputation, applied my 


faculties to jocularity and burleſque. 'T hus, in a 
| ſhort time, | had heated my imagination to ſuch a 


ftate of activity and ebullition, that upon every oc- 
caſion it famed away in burſts of wit, and evapora- 
tions of gaiety. I became on a ſudden the idol of 
the coffee hovſe, was in one winter ſollicited to ac- 


cept the preſidentſhip of five clubs, was dragged by 


violence to every new play, and quoted in every 
_ controverly _= theatrical merit ; was in every 
publick place ſurrounded by a multitude of humble 


auditors, who retailed in other places of reſort my 
maxims and my jeſts, and was boaſted as their inti- 
mate ard companion by many, who had no other 
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pretenſions to my acquaintance, than that they had 
drank chocolate in the ſame room. 


Vo will not wonder, Mr. RamBLee, that I 
mention my ſucceſs with ſome appearance of tri- 
umph and elevation. Perhaps no kind of ſuperio- 
rity is more flattering or alluring than that which is 


conferred by the powers of converſation, by ex- 
temporaneous ſprightlineſs of fancy, copiouſneſs of 


language, and fertility of ſentiment. In other 
exertions of genius, the greater part of the praiſe is 
unknown and unenjoyed; the writer, indeed, ſpreads 
his reputation to a wider extent, but receives little 
pleaſure or advantage from the diffuſion of his name, 


and only obtains a kind of nominal ſovereignty 


over regions which pay no tribute. The colloquial 
wit has always his own radiance reflected on him- 
ſelf, and enjoys all the pleaſure which he beſtows ; he 


finds his power confeſſed by every one that ap- 
_ proaches him, ſees friendſhip kindling with rapture, 
and attention ſwelling into praiſe. _ | 


Tus deſire which every man feels of importance 


and eſteem, is ſo much gratified by finding an aſ- 
- ſembly, at his entrance, brightened with gladneſs 
and huſhed with expeQation, that the recollection of 


ſuch diſtinctions can ſcarcely fail to be pleaſing 


when ſoever it is innocent. And my confcience does 
not reproach me with any mean or criminal effects 
of vanity; ſince I always employed my influence 
on the ſide of virtue, and never ſacrificed my under- 


ſtanding or my religion to the pleaſure of applauſe. 


Tusa were many whom either the deſire of 


enjoying my pleaſantry, or the pride of being thought 
to enjoy it, brought often into my company; but 1 
was careſſed in a particular manner by Demochares, 


a gentleman of a large eſtate, and a liberal diſpo- 
ſition. My fortune being by no means exuberant, 
enclined me to be pleaſed with a friend who was 
willing to be entertained at his own charge, I be- 
| FR . came 
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daily invitations habituated to his table, 
ai my acquaintance nece 
the character of el 3 which he was deſirous of 
eſtabliſhing, I liv 
—— — 
reciprocation o 
— ther by ſimilitude 
| improvement. 


Bur all power has its ſphere of aQivity, bene 


| which it produces no effect. Demochares being call- 
_ ed by his affairs into the country, imagined that he 


neighbours accompanied by a man whoſe abi 
were ſo generally allowed. The report preſently 


ſpread thro' half the county that Demochares was 


arrived, and had brought with him the celebrated 
Hilarins, by whom ſuch merriment would be excited, 
as had never been en joyed or conceived before. I 
knew, indeed, the purpoſe for which J was invited, 
and, as men do not look diligently out for poſſible 


miſcarriages, was pleaſed to find myſelf courted 


principles of intereſt, and conſidered as capa- 


sf reconciling factions, compoſing feuds, and 


Ys uniting 2 whole province in ſocial happineſs. 


Arras 2 few days fpent in adjuſting his dome- 
tick s, Demochares invited all the gentle- 


men of his neighbourhood to dinner, and did not 


to hint how much my preſence was expected 


a hs what prejudices my reputation had raifed in my 


favour, and repreſ.:nted the ſatisfaction with which 
de ſhould ſee me kin dle up the blaze of merriment, 
and ſhould ramark the various effects that my fire 


5 would have npon ſuch diverſity of matter. 


Tuts declaration, by which he intended to quicken 
my — filled me with folicnude. I felt an 
ambition 


fary to. 


in all the luxury of — 
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co 
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mould encreaſe his popularity by coming 1 * 
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eighten the pleaſure of the feaſt He informed 


ſhining, which I never knew before; 
and was 2323 — with an nn, 
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of diſgr: I paſſed the night in planning out 
to myſe f the converſation of he ike reg re- 
collected all my topicks of raillery, propoſed pro- 
per ſubjects of ridicule, prepared ſmart replies to a 
thouſand queſtions, 1 anſwers 1 * 2 
ginary rep formed a magazine of re- 
marks, apophthegms, tales, and illuſtrations. 


| THz morning broke at laſt in the midſt of theſe 
duſy meditations. I roſe with the palpitations of a 
champion on the day of combat; and, notwith- 

ſtanding all my efforts, found my ſpirits ſunk under 
the weight of expectation. The company ſoon 
after began to drop in, and every one, at his en- 
trance was introduced to Hi/arius. What concep- 
tion the inhabitants of this region had formed of a 
wit, I cannot yet diſcover ; but obſerved that they 
all ſeemed, after the regular exchange of compli- 
ments, to turn away diſappointed, and that whi 


' we waited for dinner, they caſt their eyes firſt up- 


on me, and then upon each other, like a theatrical 


From the uneaſineſs of this fituation, I was reliev- 
ed by the dinner, and as every attention was taken up 
| bythe buſineſs of the hour, I ſunk quietly to a level 
withthe reſt ofthe company. But no ſooner were the 
; «H4iſhes removed, than inflead of chearful confidence 
and familiar prattle, an univerſal filence again ſhew- 
ed their expectation of ſome unuſual performance. 
My friend endeavoured to rouſe them by healths and 
queſtions. but they anſwered him with great brevity, 
and immediately relapſed into their former taciturnity. 


I nap waited in hope of ſome opportunity to di- 
vert them, but ma find no paſs opened for a 
ſingle ally ; and who can be merry without an object 
of mirth ? After a few faint efforts, which produ- 
ced neither applauſe nor oppoſition, I was content 
do ming'e with the maſs, to put round —_— in 
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ſilence, and ſolace myſelf with my own contempla- 


tions. 


Mr friend looked round him; the gueſts ſtared 
at one another; and if now and then a few ſylla- 
bles were uttered with timidity and heſitation, there 
was none ready to make any reply. All our facul- 
ties were frozen, and every minute took away from 
our capacity of pleaſing, and diſpoſition to be plea- 
ſed. Thus paſſed the hours to which ſo much hap- 
- was decreed; the hours which had, by a 


ind of open proclamation, been devoted to wit, to 


Ar laſt the night came on, and the neceſſity of | 


parting freed us from the perſecutions of each cther, 


1 heard them as they walked along the court mur- 


muring at the loſs of the day, and enquiring whe- 
ther any man would pay a ſecond viſit to a houte 
haunted by a wit. 1 


| Demochares, whoſe benevolence is greater than his 


penetration, having flattered his hopes with the ſe- 


condary honour which he was to gain by my 


ſprightlineſs and elegance, and the affection with 

which he ſhould be followed for a perpetual banquet 
of gaiety, was not able to conceal his vexation and 
reſentment, nor would eaſily be convinced, that I had 


not ſacrificed his intereſt to ſullenneſs and caprice, 
_ « had ſtudiouſly endeavoured to diſguſt his gueſts, and 
_ "ſuppreſſed my powers of omg, in obſtinate 
and premeditated ſilence. I am informed that the 
_ reproach of their ill reception is divided by the 
_ gentlemen of the country between us; ſome being 
of opinion that my friend is deluded by an impo- 


ſtor, who, though he has found ſome art of gain- 


ing his fzvour, is afraid to ſpeak beſore men of 


more penetration; and others concluding, that 1 
think only London the proper theatre of my abili- 
ties, and diſdain to exert my genius for "ow : 


of ruſticks. 


2 2 2 8 
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- I EII EVE, Mr. Raul ER, that it has ſometimes 
happened to others, who have the or ill for- 
tune to be celebrated for wits, to fall under the ſame 
cenſures upon the like occaſions. I hope therefore 


that you will prevent any miſrepreſentations of ſuch 
- failures, by remarking that invention is not wholly 


at the command of its poſſeſſor; that the power of 
pleaſing is very often obſtructed by the deſire; that 
all expectation leſſens ſurprize, yet ſome furprize is 


: 8 neceſſary to gaiety; and that thoſe who deſire to 
partake of the pleaſure of wit muſt contribute to its 


duction, ſince the mind ſtagnates without exter- 
nal ventilation, and that efferveſcence of the fancy, 
which flaſhes into tranſport, can be raiſed only by 


the infuſion of diſſimilar ideas. 
. eee 


Nous. 102. Saruavar, March g. 1751. 


Teſs quoque affiduo labuntur tempora motu 
Non ſecus ac flumen : neque enim conſitere lumen, 
Nec levis hora poteſt; fed ut unde impellitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior veniente, urger que priorem, 1 : 
| Timpora fic fugiunt pariter, paritergue ſequantur, Ovin, 
With conſtant motion as the moments gli de, | 
Behold in running life the rolling tide! 
For none can ftem by art, or ſtop by pow'r, 
The flowing ocean, or the fleeting hour; 
But wave by wave purſu'd arrives on ſhore, 
And each impell'd behind impels before: 
So time on time revolving we deſcry ; 
3o minutes follow, and ſo minutes fly. 


: EryH#1NSToON, 
* IPE ,” ſays Seneca, « js a voyage, in the pro- 
L greſs of which, we are perpetually chang- 


* ing our ſcenes ; we firſt leave childhood behind 


[ © ns, then youth, then the years of ripened man- 
I hood, then the better and more pleafing part o 
old age.” The peruſal of this paſſage, having 


excited 
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Excited in me a train of reflectious on the ſtate of 
man, the inceſſant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the gra- 
dual change of his diſpoſition to all external objects, 
and the thoughtleſneſs with which he floats along 
the ſtream of time, I funk into a ſlumber amidſt my 


| meditations, and, on a ſudden, found my ears filled 
with the tumult of labour, the ſhouts of alacrity, 
the ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and the 


_ daſh of waters. 
Mr aftoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curio- 


_ fity ; but ſoon recovering myſelf fo far as to enquire 
whither we were going, and what was the cauſe of 
ſuch clamour and confuſion, I was told that they 
were launching out into the ocean of Life; that we | 
had already paſſed the ſtreights of infancy, in which |} 
multitudes had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and 
_ fragility of their veſſels, and more by the folly, per. 


verſeneſs, or negligence, of thoſe who undertook to 
ſteer them ; and that we were now on the main ſea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, without any 


other means of ſecurity, than the care of the pilot, 
power to chooſe _ 


| whom it was always in our 
great numbers that offered their direction and 


I THEN looked round with anxious eagerneſs ; and 


firſt turning wy eyes behind me, faw a fiream flow- 


ing through flowery iſlands, which every one that 


ſailed along ſeemed to behold with pleaſure ; but no 
ſooner touched, than the current, which, though not 
noiſy or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore him 


away. Beyond theſe iſlands all was darknefs, nor 
could any of the paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at 


which he firſt embarked. 


vids eat thre he Hite At 


Bron me, and cack other fide, was an expanſe 5 ; 


of waters violently agitated, and covered with fo 


thick a miſt, that the moſt perſpicacious eye could 


ſce but a little way. It appeared to be een, 
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and whirlpools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the gale with full fails, and in- 
ſulting thoſe whom they had left behind So nu- 


merous, indeed, were the dangers, and ſo thick the 


darkneſs, that no caution could confer ſecurity. Yet 
there were many, who, by falſe intelligence, betrayed 
their followers into whir 1 or by violence puſned 
thoſe whom they found in their way againſt the 


Tu current was in variable and inſurmountable ; 


but though it was impoſſible to ſail againſt it, or to 


return to the place that was once paſſed, yet it was 


not ſo violent as to allow no opportunities for dex- 


terity or courage, fince, though none could retreat 


| 1 back from danger, yet they might often avoid it 
| by oblique direction. SER 


| Ir was, however, not very common to ſleer with 


much care or prudence ; for, by ſome univerſal in- 


fatuation, every man appeared to think himſelf ſafe, 
— he ſaw his conſorts every moment ſinking 
- _ 


him; and no ſooner had the waves clo 


over them, than their fate and their miſconduct were 


forgotten; the voyage was perſued with the ſame 
jocund confidence; every man congratulated him- 


elf _ the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believed 
f 


himſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in which his friend 
was ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks on which he 
was daſhed : nor was it often obſerved that the fight 


af a wreck made any man change his courſe ; if he 


turned aſide for a moment, he ſoon forgot the rud- 
der, and left himſelf again to the dilpoſal of chance. 


| Tus negligence did not proceed from indiffer- 


ence, or from wearineſs of their preſent condition; 


for not one of thoſe, who thus ruſhed upon deſtruc- 


' tion, failed, when he was ſinking, to call loudly 


upon his aſſociates for that help which could not 


now be given him; and many ſpent their laſt mo- 


ments 
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ments in cautioning others againſt the folly, by 
which they were intercepted in the midft of their 


courſe, Their benevolence was ſometimes praiſed, 


but their admonitions were unregarded. 


Tux veſſels, in which we had embarked, being 
confeſſedly unequal to the turbulence of the ſtream 


of life, were vitibly impaired in the courſe of the 


voyage ; ſo that every paſſenger was certain, that 
how long ſoever he might, by favourable accidents, 
or by inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he muſt fink 


a 


Tus neceſſity of periſhing might have been ex. 
pected to ſadden the gay, and intimidate the daring, 


at leaſt to keep the melancholy and timorous in per. 
petual torments, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications which nature 


offered them as the ſolace of their labours ; yet in 
effect none ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction than 
thoſe to whom it was molt dreadful; they all had 
the art of concealing their danger from themſelves; 
and thoſe who knew their inability to bear the fight | 
of the terrors that embarraſſed their way, took care 
never to look forward, but found ſome amuſement 


for the preſent moment, and generally entertained 
themſelves by playing with Horz, who was the 


_ conſtant aſſociate of the voyage of life. 5 


Ver all that Hor ventured to promiſe, even to 


thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they 


| ſhould eſcape, but that they ſhould ſink laſt ; and 


with this promiſe every one was ſatisfied, though he 
laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to believe it. Hort, 
indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of her 
companions ; for, in proportion as their veſſels grew 


leaky, ſhe redoubled her aſſurances of ſafety ; and 
none were more buſy in making proviſions for a long 
voyage, than they, whom all but themſelves ſaw 


likely to periſh ſoon by irreparable decay. 
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Is the midſt of the current of life was the gulph 

INTEMPERANCE, a dreadful whirlpool, interſper- 
ed with rocks, of which the pointed crags were 
concealed under water, and the tops covered with 
| herbage, on which EAs E ſpread couches of repoſe, 


and with ſhades, where PLeasure warbled the 


ſong of invitation. Within fight of theſe rocks all 
who ſailed on the ocean of life muſt neceſſarily paſs. 


{| Reason, indeed, was always at hand to ſteer the 


paſſengers through a narrow outlet by which they 


might eſcape ; but very few could, by her intreaties 
or remonſtrances, be induced to put the rudder into 


her hand, without 8 that ſhe ſhould ap- 
proach ſo near unto the s of PLEASURE, that 


they might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort enjoyment 


of that delicious region, after which they always de- 
| termined to perſue their courſe without any other 
deviation. | | e 


! Rreason was too often prevailed upon ſo far by 
{ theſe promiſes, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulph of Inrewrerance, where, in- 
deed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet inter- 
rupted the courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by in- 


| ſenlſible rotations, towards the centre. She then re- 


pented her temerity, and with all her force endea- 
voured to retreat; but the draught of the gulph was 
too ſtrong to be overcome; and the paſ- 
ger, having danced in circles with a pleaſing and 
iddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelmed and loſt. 
hoſe few whom REeason was able to extricate, 

| generally ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon the points 
which ſhot out from the rocks of PLeasurs, that 
they were unable to continue their courſe with the 
1 fame ftrength and facility as before, but floated along 
timorouſly and feebly, endangered by every breeze, and 

{ ſhattered by every ruffle of the water, till they ſunk, 
| by flow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and innumer- 
| adle expedients, always repining at their W 
. Rs eo, an . 
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and warning others againſt the firſt approach to the 
gulph of InTamyer ance. 


Tusa k were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the 
_ breaches and flop the leaks of the veſſels which had 
been ſhattered on the rocks of PLzasurt. Many 
appeared to have great confidence in their fcill, and 
ſome, indeed, were preſerved by it from ſinking, 
who had received only a ſingle blow; but I remarked 
that few veſſels laſted long which had been much 
repaired, nor was it found that the artifts themſelves {| 
continued afloat longer than thoſe who had leaſt of 


Tut only advantage, which, in the voyage of 
life, the cautious had above the negligent, was, that 
they ſunk later, and more ſuddenly ; for they paſſed 
forward till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in 
whoſe company they had iſſued from the ſtreights of 


infancy, periſh in the way, and at laſt were overſet 4 a 


by a — without the 2 reſiſtance, or 
the anguiſh of expectation. But ſuch as had often 
fallen againſt the rocks of PLEASURE, commonly 
ſubſided by ſenſible degrees, contended long with the 
_ encroaching waters, and haraſſed themſelves by la- 
ING ſcarce Hor herſelf could flatter with 
laccen.. 9 : 


| As I was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with 
an admonition from ſome unknown Power, Gaze 


not idly upon others when thou thyſelf art ſinking. 


« Whence is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, when thou 
and they are equally endangered? I looked, 
and ſeeing the gulph of InTemyeR ance before me, 
kane and aul. 


naa 
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Nuns. 103. Tuzsbay, March 12, 1751. 


Scire walunt ſecreta domus, argue inde timeri. Jor, 

They ſearch the ſecrets of the houſe, and ſo. 

Are worſhipp'd there, and fear d for what they know. 
| | RD Davypzn, 


NAURIOSITY is one of the permanent and 
N þ certain characteriſticks of a vigorous intelle&. 
1 Every advance into knowledge opens new proſpects, 

and produces new incitements to farther progreſs. 
All the attainments poſſible in our preſent ſtate are 
evidently inadequate to our capacities of enjoyment ; 
conqueſt ſerves no purpoſe but that of kindling am- 
bition, diſcovery has no effect but of raiſing expecta- 
tion; the gratification of one deſire encourages ano- 
ther, and after all our labours, ſtudies, and enqui- 

| ries, we are continually at the ſame diſtance from 
. | the completion of our ſchemes, have ſtill ſome wiſh 
272 to be ſatisfied, and ſome faculty reſtleſs 


Tux defire of knowledge, though often animated 
| by extrinfick and adventitious motives, ſeems on 
many occaſions to operate without ſubordination to 
any other principle; we are eager to ſee and hear, 
| without intention of referring our obſervations to 
a farther end; we climb a mountain for a proſpect. 
of the plain; we run to the ſtrand in a ſtorm, that 
we may contemplate the agitation of the water ; we 
range from city to city, though we profeſs neither 
architecture nor fortitication ; we croſs ſeas only to 
view nature in nakedneſs, or magnificence in ruins ; 
we are equally allured by novelty of every kind, by 
1 a defart or a palace, a cataract or a cavern, by every 
thing rude, and every thing poliſhed, every thing 
at and every thing little; we do not ſee a thicket 
with ſome temptation to enter it, nor remark an 
inſect flying before us hut with an inclination to per- 
ke it. VT 
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Tuts paſſion is, perhaps, regularly heightened in 
proportion as the powers of the mind are elevated 


and enlarged. an, therefore introduces Cæſar 

| ſpeaking with dignity ſuitable to the grandeur of his 
_ defigns and the extent of his capacity, when he de- 
clares to the high prieſt of Egypt, that he has no de- 
fire equally powerful with tha 
gin of the Nile, and that he would quit 
jects of the civil war for a ſight of thoſe fountains 
which had been ſo long concealed. And Homer, when 
he would furniſh the Sirens with a temptation, to 
which his hero, renowned for wiſdom, might yield 


| without diſgrace, makes them de clare, that — be 


ever departed from them but with encreaſe of know- 
ledge. . | 

Tuxxx is, indeed, ſcarce any kind of ideal ac- 
quirement which may not be applied to ſome uſe, 


or which may not at leaſt gratify pride with occa- 


ſional ſuperiority ; but whoever attends the motions 


of his own mind will find, that upon the firſt appear. | 
_ ance of an object, or the firſt ſtart of a queſtion, his 
inclination to a nearer view, or more accurate di. 
_ cuſſion, precedes all thoughts of profit, or of com- 
petition ; and that his deſires take wing by inſtan- 


taneous impulſe, though their flight may be invigo- 
rated, or their efforts renewed, by ſubſequent con- 
ſiderations. The gratification of curioſity rather 
frees us from uneaſineſs than confers pleaſure ; we 


are more pained by ignorance than delighted by in- 
| ſtruction. Curioſity is the thirſt of the foul; it in- 


flames and torments us, and makes us taſte every 


thing with joy, however otherwiſe inſipid, by which 


it may be quenched. | 


Ir is evident that the earlieſt ſearchers after know- 
ledge muſt have propoſed knowledge only as their 


reward; and that ſcience, though perhaps the nurſl- 
ing of intereſt, was the daughter of curioſity : for. 
who can believe that that they who firſt watched Bo 
; VV 
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courſe of the ſtars, foreſaw the uſe of their diſcove- 
ries to the facilitation of commerce, or the menſura- 
tion of time ? They were delighted with the ſplendor 
of the nocturnal ſkies, they found that the lights 
changed their places ; what they admired they were 
anxious to underſtand, and in time traced their re- 
_ vokutions, . . | 


Turxk are, indeed, beings in the form of men, 
ho appear ſatished with their intellectual poſſeſſi- 
ons, and ſeem to live without deſire of enlarging 
their conceptions; before whom the world paſſes 
| Without notice, and who are equally unmoved by 
nature or by art. on | ws . 


Tuis negligence is ſometimes only the temporary 
effect of a predominant paſſion; a lover finds no in- 
clination to travel any path, but that which leads to 
the habitation of his miſtreſs; a trader can ſpare 
little attention to common occurrences, when his 
fortune is endangered by a ſtorm. It 1s frequently 
the conſequence of a total immerſion in ſenſuality : 
corporeal pleaſures may be indulged till the memory 


of every other kind of happineſs is ob'iterated ; the 


mind long habituated to a lethargick and quieicent 
| Rate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of thinking; 
and though ſhe may ſometimes be diſturbed by the 
obtruſion of new ideas, ſhrinks back again to ignor- 
ance and reſt. „ FF 


Bur, indeed, if we except them to whom the 
continual taſk of procuring the ſupports of life, de- 
nies all opportunities of deviation from their own 
narrow track, the number of ſuch as live without 
the ardour of enquiry, is very ſmall, though many 
content themſelves with cheap amuſements, and waſte 
their lives in reſearches of no importance. | 


1 Tura is no ſnare more dangerous to buſy and . 
 excurſive minds, than the cobwebs of petty inquiſi- 
„ J 


| 
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tiveneſs, which entangle them ia trivial employments 


and minute ſtudies, and detain them in a middle 
ſtate between the tediouſneſs of total inaCtivity, and 


the fatigue of laborious efforts, enchant them at once 


with eaſe and novelty, and vitiate them with the 


luxury of learning. The neceſſity of doing ſome- 
thing, and the fear of undertaking much, finks the 
hiſtorian to a genealogiſt, the philoſopher to a jour- 
naliſt of the weather, and the mathematician to a 


conſtracter of dials. 


Ir is happy when thoſe who cannot content them- : 


ſelves to be idle, nor reſolve to be induſtrious, are 
at leaſt employed without injury to others; but it 


| ſeldom happens that we can contain ourſelves long 
in a neutral ſtate, or forbear to fink into vice, when 
ue are no longer ſoaring towards virtue. | 


___ NvcacuLvs was diſtinguiſhed in his earlier years 
by an uncommon livelineſs of imagination, quick- 
neſs of ſagacity, and extent. of knowledge. When 

he entered into life, he applied himſelf with parti- 
cular inquiſitivencſs to examine the various motives 
of human actions, the complicated influence of 


mingled affections, the different modifications of in- 


tereſt and ambition, and the various cauſes of miſ- 


carriage and ſucceſs both in publick and private 
affairs. . „ „ 


Tnouon his friends did not diſcover to what 
purpoſe all theſe obſervations were collected, or how 
Nugaculus would much improve his virtue or his for- 

tune by an inceſſant attention to changes of coun- 
tenance, burſts of inconſideration, fallics of paſſion, 

and all the other caſualties by which he uſed to trace 
aà character, yet they could not deny the ſtudy of hu- 


man nature to be worthy of a wiſe man; they there- 
fore flattered his vanity, applauded his diſcoveries, 


and liſtened with ſubmiſſive modeſty to his lectures | 
on the uncertainty of inclination, the weakneks of 
| | | 8 ES re ves, 
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reſolves, and the inſtal lity of temper, to his ac- 
count of the vari us motives which agitate the mind, 
and his ridicule of the modern —— of a ruling 
paſhon. 


SUCH was the ard incitement of Nupaculus ton 
cloſe inſpection into the conduct of mankind. He 
had no intereſt in view, and therefore no deſign of 
ſupplantation; he had n9 malevolence, and there- 


fore detected faults without any intention to expole 
them; but having once found the art of eng gung 


his attention vpon others, he had no inclination to 


call it back to himfelt, but has paſſed his time in 
keeping a watchful eye upon every riſing character, 


and lived upon a ſmall ellate withous wy thought of 


encreaſing it. 


He is, by continual eppicntion, become a gene- 


ral maſter of fecret hiſtory, and can give an account 
of the intrignes, private marriages, competitions, 


and ſt atagems of half a century. He knows the 
mortgages upon every man's eſtate, the terms upon 


which every ſpendthriſt raiſes his money, the real 
and reputed fortune of every lady. the jointure ſti- 
paulated by every contrast, and the expectations of 
every family from maiden aunts and childleſs ac- 


quaintances. He can relate the economy of every 
houſe, knows how much one man's cellar 13 robbed 


by his batler, and the land of another underlet by b 


his ſteward; he can tell where the manor-houſe is 
falling, though large ſums are yearly paid for re- 


pairs; and where the tenants are felling woods with- 


out the conſent of the owner. 


To obtain all this n he is dat 


guilty of a thouſand acts of treachery. He ſees no 
man's ſervant without draining him of his truſt ; he 
enters no family without flattering the children into 
diſcoveries ; he is a perpetual ſpy upon the doors of 


| his * neighbours ; and knows, by * experience, at 
N 2 what- | 
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whatever diſtance, the looks of a creditor, a bor- 


rower, a lover, and a pimp. 


Nucacurus is not ill natured, and therefore his 
induſtry has not hicherto been very miſchievous to 
others, or dangerous to himſelf ; but fince he cannot 
erjoy this knowledge but by diſcovering it, and, if 


he had no other motive to loquacity, is obliged to 


traffck like the chymiſts, and purchaſe one ſecret 
with another, he 1s every day more hated as he is 
more known; for he is conſidered by great numbers 
as one that has their fame and their happineſs in 
his power, and no man can much love him of whom 
he lives in fear. „ 185 


Tus has an intention, innocent at firſt, if not 
laudable, the intention of regulating his own beha- 
viour by the experience of others, by an accidental 


declenſion to minuteneſe, betrayed Nagaculus, not 
only to a fooliſh, but vicious waſte of a life which 
might have been honourably paſſed in publick ſer- 
vices, or domeſtick virtues. He has loſt his original 
Intention and given up his mind to employ ments that 


engroſs, but do not improve it. 


eee eee eee 5 


Nuuz. 104. SATURDAY, March 16, 1751. 
— of qued evedere de ſe 5 
Non peſſit —— N Joy, 
None e'er rejects hyperbolies of praiſe, 5 


- HE apparent inſufficiency of every individual {| 


to his own Happineſs or ſafety, compe's us 


to ſeek from one another aſſiſlance and ſupport. - 


The neceſſity of joint efforts for the execution of any 


great or extenſive deſign, the varicty of powers dil- 
 ſeminated in the ipecies, and the proportion —_— 


0 ge. ww 
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the defects and excellencies of different perſons, de- 
mand an interchange of help, and communication 
of intelligence, _- 

beneficence unite mankind in ſociety and friendſhip. 


Ix it can be imagined that there ever was a time 
when the inhabitants of any country were in a flate 


of equality, without diſtinction of rank, or peculi- 


arity of poſſeſſions, it is reaſonable to believe that 
every man was then loved in proportion as he could 


contribute by his ſtrength, or his {kill, to the ſupply of 


natural wants; there was then little room. for pee- 
viſh diſlike, or capricious favour ; the affection ad- 
mitted into the heart was rather eſteem than ten- 
derneſs ; and kindneſs was only purchaſed by bene- 
fits. But when by force or policy, by wiſdom or by 
fortune, property and ſuperiority were introduced 
and eſtabliſhed, fo that many were condemned to 


labour for the ſupport of a few, then they whoſe 
_ poſſeſſions ſwelled above their wants, naturally laid 
out their ſuperfluities upon pleaſure ; and thoſe who 
could not gain friendſhip by neceſſary offices, endea- 


voured to promote their intereſt by luxurious grati- 


fications, and to create need which they might be 


courted to ſupply, 


Tur deſires of mankind are much more numerous 


than their attainments, and the capacity of imagina- 
tion much larger than actual enjoyment. Multi- 


tudes are therefore unſatisfied with their allotment; 
and he that hopes to improve his condition by the fa- 


your of another, and either finds no room for tie 


exertion of great qualities, or perceives himſelf ex- 


celled by his rivals, will, by other expedients, en- 
deavour to become agreeable where he cannot be 
important, and learn, by degrees, to number the 
art of pleaſing among the moſt uſeful ſtudies, and 
moſt valuable acquigtions. 8 


1 f 


by frequent reciprocations of 
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Tuts art, like others, is cultivated in proportion 
to its uſefulneſs, and will always flouriſh moſt where 


it is moſt-rewarded ; for this reaſon we find it prac- 
tiſed with great aſſiduity under abſolute govern. 
ments, where honours and riches are in the hands 
of one man, whom all endeavour to-propitiate, and 


who ſoon becomes ſo much accuſtomed to compli- 


ance and officiouſneſs, as not eafily to find, in the 


moſt delicate addreſs, that novelty which is neceſ- 
| ſary to procure attention. 2 


Ir is diſcovered by a very few experiments, that 
no man is much pleaſed with a eompanion, who 
does not encreaſe, in ſome reſpect, his fondneſs of 
himſelf ; and, therefore, he that wiſhes rather to be 
led ſorward to proſperity by the gentle hand of fa- 
vour, than to force his way by labour and merit, 
muſt conſider with more care how to diſplay his pa- 
tron's excellencies than his own ; that whenever he 


approaches, he may fill the imagination with pleafing 
_ dreams, and chaſe away diſguſt and wearineſs by a 


_ perpetual ſucceſſion of delightful images. 


Tuis may, indeed, ſometimes be effected by turn- | 
ing the attention upon advantages which are really 


poſſeſſed, or upon proſpects which reaſon ſpreads be- 
fore hope; for, whoever can deſerve or require to 
be courted, has generally, either from nature or from 
fortune, gifts, which he may review with ſatisfac- 


tion, and of which when he is artfully recalled to 


the contemplation, he will ſeldom be diſpleaſed. 


Bur thoſe who have once degraded their under- 


| flanding to an application only to the paſtions, and 
who have learned to derive hope from any other 
| ſources than induſtry and virtue, ſeldom retain dig- 


nity and magnar.unity ſufficient to defend them 
againſt the conſtant recurrence of temptation to fall- 


cod. He that is too deſirous to be loved, bom 
F e | ſoon 


5 
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ſoon learn to flatter, and when he has exhauſted all 
the variations of honeſt praiſe, and can delight no 
longer with the civility of truth, he will invent new 
topicks of panegyrick, and break out into raptures 
at virtues and beauties conferred by himſelf. | 


Tux drudgeries of dependence would, indeed, be 


BE aggravated by hopeleſneſs of ſucceſs, if no indul- 
i gu was allowed to adulation. He that will ob- 


inately confine his patron to hear only the com- 
mgndatiens which he deſerves, will ſoon be forced 
to give way to others that regale him with more 
compaſs of muſick. The greateſt human virtue 
bears no proportion to human vanity. We always 
think ourſelves better than we are, and are generally 
de ſirous that others ſhould think us ſtill better than 
we think ourſelves. To praiſe us for actions, or diſ- 


5 N which deſerve praiſe, is not to confer a | 


nefit, but to pay a tribute. We have always pre- 
tenſions to fame, which, in our own hearts, we 
| Know to be diſputable, and which we are defirous to 


| ſtrengthen by a new ſuffrage ; we have always hopes 


| which we ſuſpect to be fallacious, and of which we 
_ eagerly ſnatch at every confirmation. 


Ir may, indeed, be proper to make the firſt ap- 
proaches under the conduct of truth, and to ſecure 
credit to future encomiums, by ſuch praiſe as may 
be ratified by the conſcience ; but the mind once ha- 
bituated to the luſciouſneſs of eulogy, becomes, in a 
ſhort time, nice and faftidious, and, like a vitiated 
| palate, is inceſſantly calling for higher gratificati- 
——— Rl 5 

Ir is ſcarcely credible to what degree diſcernment 

may be dazzled by the miſt of pride, and widdom 
_ infatuated by the intoxication of flattery; or how 
low the genius may deſcend by ſucceſſive gradations 
of ſervility, and how ſwiftly it may fall down the 
_ precipice of falſhood. No man can, indeed, obſerve 
„ 8 5 without 


- 
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without indignation, on what names, both of anti. 
ent and modern times, the utmoſt exuberance of 


raiſe has been laviſhed, and by what hands it has 
| Lon beſtowed. It has never yet been found, that 


the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppreſſor, the moſt 
hateful of the hateful, the moſt profligate of the 
profligate, have been denied any celebrations which 
they were willing to purchaſe, or that wickedneſs 
and folly have not found correſpondent flatterers 
through all their ſubordinations, except when they 
have been aſſociated with avarice or poverty, and 


have wanted either inclination or ability to hire a 


5 panegyriſt. 


As there is no chatacter ſo deformed as to fright 


away from it the proſtitutes of praiſe, there is no 


degree of encomialtick veneration which pride has 
refuſed. The emperors of Rome ſuffered themſelves 
to be worſhiped in their lives with altars and ſacci- 


ice; and in an age more enlightened the terms pe- 


_ culiar to the praiſe and worſhip of the Supreme Be- 
ing, have been applied to wretches whom it was the 


reproach of humanity to number among men ; and 


whom nothing but riches or power hindered thoſe 


that read or wrote their deification, from hunting 
iin to the toils of juſtice, as diſturbers of the peace of 


nature. 


 Turxe are, incced, many among the poetical 
flatterers, who muſt be reſigned to infamy without 
vindication, and whom we muſt confeſs to have de- 


ſerted the cauſe of virtue for pay: they have com- 


mitted, againſt full conviction, the crime of obli- 
terating the diſtinctions between good and evil, and, 
inſtead of oppoſing the encroachments of vice, have 


 Incited her progreſs, and cclebrated her conqueſls. 
Dut there is a lower clals of ſycophants, whyuſe un- 
derſtanding has not mace them capable of equal guilt. 
Every man of high rank is ſurrounded with numbers, 


who have no other rule of thought or action, than 
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his maxims, and his conduct; whom the honour of 
being numbered among his acquaintance, recon - 
ciles to all his vices, and all his abſurdities ; and 
who eaſily perſuade themſelves to eſteem him, by 
whole regard they conſider themſelves as diſtinguiſh- 
ed and exalted. | 


Ir is dangerous for mean minds to venture them- 


ſelves within the ſphere of greatneſs. Stupidity is 


ſoon blinded by the ſplendor of wealth, and cow- 
ardice is eaſily fettered in the ſhackles of depend- 


ence. To ſolicit patronage, is, at leaſt, in the event, 


to ſet virtue to ſale. None can be pleaſed without 
— and few ean be praiſed without falthood ; 
few can be aſſiduous without ſervility, and none can 
be ſervile without corruption. 


— 


Nous. 105. Turspar, March 19, 1751. 
Inpulſu, et ccd magndgue cupidine dufti, Jun 
Vain man runs headlong, to caprice refign'd; 
Impell'd by paſſion, and with folly blind. 


Was lately conſidering, among other objects of 
ſpeculation, the new attempt of an univerſal re- 


giſten, an office, in which every man may lodge an 
account of his ſuperfluities and wants, of whatever 


he defires to purchaſe, or to fell. My imagination 
ſoon preſented to me the latitude to which this de- 
ſign may be extended by integrity and induſtry, and 
the advantages which may be juſtly hoped from a 
general mart of intelligence, when once its reputa- 
tion ſhall be ſo eſtabliſhed, that neither reproach nor 

fraud ſhall be feared from it; when an application 


do it ſhall not be cenſured as the laſt reſource of de- 


| ſperation, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſperation, nor its informations * rs as the for- 
tuitous ſuggeſtions of men obliged not to appear ig- 
norant. A place where evety exuberance may be 


diſcharged, and every deficiency ſupplied, where 


every lawful pafion may find its gratifications, and 


every honeſt curioſity receive ſatisfaction, where the 
ſtock of a nation, pecuniary and intellectual, may 
be brought together, and where all conditions of 
humanity may hope to find relief, pleaſure, and ac- 


commodation, muſt equally deſerve the attention of 
the merchant and philoſopher, of him who mingles 


in the tumult of buſineſs, and him who only lives to 


amule himſelf with the various employments and 
_=_ of others. Nor will it be an uninſtructing 
ſchool to the greateſt maſters of method and diſpatch, 
if ſuch multiplicity can be preſerved from embarraſ- 


ment, and ſuch tumult from inaccuracy. 


Were I was concerting this ſplendid project, and 


filling my thoughts with its regulation, its conveni- | 
encies, its variety, and its conſequeuces, I ſunk gra. 
dually into ſlumber ; but the ſame images, though | 
leſs diſtin, ſtill continued to float upon my fancy, | 
| TI perceived myſelf at the gate of an immenſe edi- 
| fice, where innumerable multitudes were paſſing 
without confuſion ; every face on which | fixed my 
eyes, ſeemed ſettled in the contemplation of ſome 
important purpoſe, and every foot was haitened by 
_ eagerneſs and expectation. I followed the croud 
without knowing whither I ſhould be drawn, and 
remained a while in the unpleaſing ſtate of an idler, 
where all other beings were buſy, giving place every 
moment to thoſe who had more importance in their 


looks. Aſhamed to ſtand ignorant, and afraid to afk 


_ queſtions, at laſt I ſaw a lady ſweeping by me, whom, 


by the quickneſs of her eyes, the agility of her ſteps, 


and a mixture of levity and impatience, I knew to 
be my long-loved protectreſs, Curtoziry. © Great 
% goddeſs,” ſaid I, may thy votary be permitted |] 
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« to implore thy favour ; if thou haſt been my di- 
« reqreis from the firſt dawn of reaſon, if J have 
% followed thee through the maze of life with in- 
« variable fidelity, if I have turned to every new 
call, and quitted at thy nod one perſuit for ana- 
„ ther, if I have never ſtopped at the invitations of 
« fortune, nor forgot thy authority in the bowers of 
« pleaſure, inform me now whither chance has cone 
« ducted me. 88 | 


« Tyou art now,” replied the ſmiling power, 


ain the preſence of JusTics, and of Ia urn, 


« whom the father of gods and men has ſent down 
* to tegiſter the demands and pretenſtons of man- 
„ kind, that the world may at laſt be reduced to 
order, and that none may complain hereafter of 
„ being doomed to taſks for which they are un- 
qualified, of poſſeſſing faculties for which they 
« cannot find employment, or virtues that languiſn 
4 unobſerved for want of opportunities to exert 
them, of being encumbered with ſuperfluities 
„ which they would willingly reſign, or of waſting 


|} « away in deſires which ought to be ſatisſied. Jus- | 


„Fick is now to examine every man's wilhes, 
„ and Turn is to record them; let us approach, 
and obſerve the progreſs of this great tranſac- 
„„ | Oe 8 2 


Suge then moved forward; and TeuTn, who 
knew her among the moſt faithful of her followers, 
beckoned her to advance, till we were placed near 
the ſeat of Jusricg. The firſt who required the 
aſſiſtance of the office, came forward with a flow 
pace, and tumour of dignity, and ſhaking a weighty 
— in his hand, demanded to be regiltred by 

"RUTH, as the MEC NAS of the preſent age, the 


chief encourager of literary merit, to whom men of 


learning and wit might apply in any exigence or 
| diltrefs with certainty of ſuccour. Jus rie E very 
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mildly enquired, whether he had calculated the ex- 


pence of ſuch a declaration? whether he had been 
informed what number of petitioners would ſwarm 
about him ? whether he could diſtinguiſh idleneſs 
and 2 from calamity, oſtentation from 


knowledge, or vivacity from wit? To theſe queſ- 
tions he ſeemed not well provided with a reply, 


but repeated his deſire to be recorded a patron. 
JusTice then offered to regiſter his propoſal on 
theſe conditions, that he ſhould never ſuffer him- 


ſelf to be flattered ; that he ſhould never delay an 
audience when he had nothing to do; and that he 
 fhould never encourage followers without intend- 


ing to reward them. Theſe terms were too hard 
to be accepted; for what, ſaid he, is the end of 


4 r but the pleaſure of reading dedications, 


holding multitudes in ſuſpenſe, and enjoying their 


hopes, their fears, and their anxiety, flattering them 

to aſſiduity, and, at laſt, diſmiſſing them for impa- 
tience? Jus ric heard his confeſſion, and ordered 
his name to be poſted upon the gate among cheats, 

and robbers, and publick nuiſances, which all were 


by that notice warned to avoid. 


AvoTurn required to be made known as the diſ- 
coverer of a new art of education, by which lan- 
guages and ſciences might be taught to all capa- 


cities, and all inclinations, without fear of puniſh-_ 
ment, pain of confinement, loſs of any part of the 
gay mien of jgnorance, or any obſtruction of the 


neceſſary progreſs in dreſs, dancing, or cards. 


Iusrick and Ta urn did not trouble this great 


adept with many enquiries; but finding his addreſs 
aukward, and his ſpeech barbarous, ordered him 
to be regiſtered as a tall fellow who wanted em- 


oyment, and might ſerve in any poſt where the 


| Knowledge of reading and writing was not required. 


- A MAN 
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| A ax of a very great and _philoſophick aſpett 

required notice to be given of his intention to ſet 
out-a certain day, on a ſubmarine voyage, and of 
his willingneſs to take in engers for no more 
than double the price at which they might ſail above 
water. His defire was granted, by he retired to a 

| convenient ſtand, in expectation of filling his — 
and — rich in a " hort time by the ſecrecy 


ſafety, and expedition of the paſſage. 


Ann fied 00 advertiſe the curious, that | 
he had, for the advancement of true knowled Z | 

_ contrived an optical inftrument, by which thoſe 5 

laid out their induſtry on memorials of the — 

of the wind, might obſerve the direction of the 
weathercocks on the hitherſide of the lunar world. 


Avorngs wiſhed to be known as the author of 
an invention, by which cities or kingdoms might be 
made warm in winter by a fingle fire, a kettle, and 
Another had a vehicle by which a man might 

wy defiance to floods, and continue floating in an 
inundation, without any inconvenience, till the wa- 
ter ſhould ſubſide. Jus ric - confidered theſe pro- 
jects as of no importance but to their authors, and 
therefore ſcarcely condeſcended to examine them ; 
but TzuTH refuſed to admit them into the regiſter. 


TwexTy different pretenders came in one hour 
to give notice of. an univerſal medicine, by which 
all diſeaſes might be cured or prevented, and life 
| protracted beyond the age of NesTor. But JusTice 
| informed them, that one univerſal medicine was ſuf- 

_ ficient, and ſhe would delay the notification till ſhe 
4 faw who could longeſt preſerve his own life. i 


A TrovsanD other claims and offers were ex- 
' Hibited and examined. I remarked, among this 
; { mighty multitude, at, of intelleQtual advantages, 
SS = many 


had 
; of every 
for a ſingle pupil ; but of other attainments, fach 

as riches, honours, and preferments, 1 found none 
that had toe mack, but thouſands and ten thouſands 5 


gl 
but though a 


ceeded ; for they — loſt their inclination to 
6 prom children, and proclaimed their intentions 
promote ſome ſcheme of publick charity: a thou- 


— were immediately made, among which 
e hit till death r the deciſion. 


| As I flood lookin on this ſcene of At 
f . condeſce ty to aſk me, what was my buſi- 
neſs at her office? I was ſtruck with the unexpect- 


th fides, * 2 4 


ed queſtion, and awaked by my efforts to-anſwer it. | | 


* * - 
— 
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